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THE PATTERSON FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO. 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO, U LSA. 
















SEYBOLD rr 
. PRECISION 
—_— + 





Your Seybold Machine, like all fine precision equipment, needs 
regular preventive maintenance to keep it operating smoothly and 


without interru ption .< 










EACH DAY 
do this: 














Lubricate the drive shaft 

bearings, clutch and 

other moving ports. do this: 
Clean dust, lint and old Check the clutch and 


grease from operating 
surfaces. Inspect knife. 






brake adjustment. 





SERVICE IS A WAR JOB, TOO! 


When we look back at letters from our customers of four or 
five years ago, we find such phrases as “excellent service,” 


o> ee 


“quick dispatch,”’ “‘splendid cooperation.’’ But we have just 
examined a batch of recent letters on the same subject (service) 


and we find exactly the same expressions of satisfaction and 


appreciation! Yes, and the same customers, too, who’ve been with 


us down through the years. Expecting service . . . getting it fast. 


Buy War Bonds for Victory! 


PHOTO, SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 








BELOIT IRON WORKS, BELOIT, WIS. 





WHEN YOU BUY BELOIT... YOU BUY MORE THAN A MACHINE! 
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This flow sheet shows 

Swenson equipment in 

a typical sulphate mill. 

Major units include: 

Black Liquor Evaporators 

Pulp Washers 

Lime Sludge Filters 

Digester Blow Condensers 
(heat recovery systems) 

Causticizing Equipment 


we WOWMLOW 
Pulp Mill 
Equipment 





F 0 R many years the problems of pulp mill operation have 
had the careful attention of Swenson engineers. Specially 
designed Swenson evaporation and filtration equipment has 
long functioned with high efficiency in numerous mills. 


More recently Swenson production has been devoted to 
vital chemical plants necessary to the war... but the time is 
fast approaching when pulp and paper mills will be able to 
replace worn equipment and install more efficient operating 
methods and systems. 


Post-war conditions will require mill equipment of the 
highest efficiency, and Swenson engineers are prepared — 
with experience, engineering, and advanced design—to sup- 
ply installations as outstandingly successful as those which 
have borne the Swenson name in the past. 
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MERICA’S urgent wartime 
call for more and more 
power has taken the “wraps” off 
reciprocating steam engines that 
haven't turned a wheel in years. 
In keeping many of these old- 
timers on the job, Texaco is play- 
ing a vital part. 

In engines old or new and 
whatever the steam temperature 
or pressure, Texaco Steam Cylin- 
der Oils atomize completely, ad- 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT — CBS * 


STEA 


m STAN 


no AG 


here to cylinder walls, separate 
rapidly from exhaust; assure quiet 


‘ operation and low oil consump- 


tion. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engi- 
neer is at your service to assist 
in selecting the most suitable oil 
for your service. They are avail- 
able through more than 2300 
Texaco distributing points in the 
48 States. The Texas Company, 
135 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


HELP WIN THE 
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THEY PREFER TEXACO 


x More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 

* More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 

x More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 

* More locomotives and railroad cars in 
the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 

* More revenve airline miles in the U.S. are 
flownwith Texaco than with any other brand. 


Lt Tecan 


WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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Er nie Pyle, os WAR CORRESPONDENT, ; N 
finds pure water vital | 
to our fighting men 






ERNIE PYLE, FAMED SCRIPPS-HOWARD WAR COMRESPONDENT 


**. . . you could almost say an army marches on its water,” wrote Ernie Pyle in a recent 
dispatch from the Mediterranean front. “When a water point is found, the engineers 
wheel in their portable purifying unit. This consists of a motorized pump, and sand filter, 
chlorinating machine and a collapsible 3,000-gallon canvas tank. The chlorine we inject 
comes in powder form in 1 gallon cans—we usually use 1 part of chlorine to a million 
parts of water. The engineers of the 45th Division brought with them enough chlorine to 
last 6 months, In addition to chlorine, alum and soda ash are injected into the water.” 





HAT “chlorine in powder form” which 

Ernie Pyle speaks of is, of course, high 
test calcium hypochlorite, and, as likely as not, 
it’s Mathieson HTH. That soda ash, too, is 
probably fused soda ash in tablet form made 
by Mathieson especially for use by our armed 
forces overseas. 
Not as spectacular but just as important a war 
job is being done on the production front by 





other Mathieson Chemicals—caustic soda, soda 
ash, liquid chlorine, ammonia, sodium chlorite, 
sodium methylate, magnesium metal, liquid and 
solid carbon dioxide. These products are vital 
raw materials in nearly every phase of American 
war production, including ships, planes, tanks, 
guns, gasoline, clothing, food, medical supplies 
and many other materials which will go to make 
up final victory for the United Nations. 
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Every skirmish, every battle, every campaign—is plotted on maps before it is fought. 
From general headquarters, where global strategy is planned, to the outpost where 
a single fighting unit must clear a mountain pass or gain a bridgehead—maps guide 
the action of men and machines. : 

And maps mean paper. Mile on mile of paper specially designed for printing, for 
lithography, for photographic use, paper for quick, rapid sketches at the foremost front. 

Maps may not require enormous tonnage, but no use of paper in all 
the war program is more vitally important. It’s another case where 
nothing can take the place of paper—another way in which the essen- 
tial paper industry is helping to win the victory. 




















F. C. Huyck & Sons is proud to be serving an industry so es- F.C. HUYCK & SONS 
sential to the war program. Our skill, our facilities and our 

72 years of experience are always available in solving the Kenwood Mills 
special felt problems created by urgent wartime paper needs. Albany New York 
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At this season of the year 
uie like te Ahep aside from 


commentia iwlerests and 





TO good pucnds a 
Merry Christmas and a 
Happy Mew Year 






WORKS: 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U.S.A. 
P.O. BOX 1071, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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METHOCEL, the economical sizing material, 
permits outstanding gloss ink effects with 
regard to brightness and gloss of printing. 
It also aids in achieving an unusual degree 
of uniformity of ink receptivity—thus extend- 
ing ink supplies through decreased pene- 
ink Supplies tration into the stock. 
@ Extends ofing for Paper METHOCEL also effects valuable conservation 
ides Grease sis of materials used in other paper and pack- 
aging operations. It reduces paraffin require- 
ments and, being completely impervious to 
greases, fats, waxes and oils, does the work 
that often requires the use of one or more 
additional materials. These unusual quali- 
ties, plus exceptional film-forming properties, 
make METHOCEL a valuable and important 
“tool” to the paper industry. 


r 


mMETHOCEL \ 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 

New York ° St. Louis . Chicago . Houston 

San Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle 


METHOCE| fiamsam 


THE UNIFORM SIZING MATERIAL 
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fo & / your WUVE requirements 





Ask POWELL for Ask POWELL for 
the Answer to the Answer to 
all your VALVE all your VALVE 
requirements requirements 
THE WM. POWELL CO THE WM POWELL CO 


NCINNAT 


POWELL make 


THE WM. POWELL CO 


s NWA 


Ask POWELL for 
the Answer to 
all your VALVE 
requirements 


THE WM POWELL CO 


Ask POWELL for 
the Answer to 
all your VALVE 
requirements 
THE WM. POWELL CO 


NWAT 


POWELL make 


Corr 
THE WM. POWELL CO 


NCINNAT 
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Is it worth a few minutes ot your time to stop 
important losses in your output, wastes of fuel, or 
spoilage of materials? All you need to do is re- 
view the critical temperature points in your equip- 
ment, and make sure you're getting daily records 
that “show up” such production losses! 

No matter what step in your operation demands 
uniform temperature, Foxboro Temperature Re- 
corders will automatically give you exact infor- 
mation to save quality-variations, spoilage and 
re-runs. Their ultra-sensitive thermal system 
reacts instantly to slightest temperature devia- 
tions. Their light, strong mechanism “writes it 
down” accurately for years, without attention 
except routine chart changes. 

The Foxboro Temperature Recorder is one 
instrument you can always depend on. Precision- 
engineered for accuracy, endurance and trouble- 
freedom, it gives the facts at minimum cost per 
year! Write for full details in Bulletin 198-2. 
The Foxboro Company, 158 Neponset Avenue, 
Foxboro, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


OXBOR 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 
TEMPERATURE RECORDERS 
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CHECK LIST 


A few major temperature points where 
records from Foxboro Temperature Re- 
corders often reveal opportunities for 
important production improvements: 











PAPER STOCK LINES 













DRYERS AND OVENS 













CHLORINE LINES 






ACCUMULATORS BLEACHERS 








SIZE TANKS 











A STAR IS ADDED .. 


For continued outstanding 
production, The Foxboro 
Company has won renewal 
of the Army-Navy “E” 
Award. 


















TIMKEN 


OR economical corrosion- 

control nothing can equal 
Timken Nickel Steels. Exten- 
sive and exhaustive tests, con- 
ducted over a period of years, 
show that steel tubes made 
of Timken Nickel Steels give 
constantly better results in 
black liquor evaporators. 


That’s why so many leading 
mill operators who want to 
forestall “black liquor” and 
other lags in vital war produc- 
tion are turning to Timken 
Nickel Seamless Steel Tubing. 


No matter how exacting your 
own requirements may be, 
there is sure to be a special 


VICTORY IS IN SIGHT—IF WE KEEP OUR EYES OPEN 
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SEAMLESS NICKEL STEEL TUBE 


analysis Timken Steel Tube 
ready to meet them. 


A Timken metallurgical 
specialist will be glad to 
help you choose the best tub- 
ing for your mill. Write: 
Steel and Tube Division, 
The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF 


SEAMLESS STEEL TUBES 
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How we make 
ARMOUR’S GLUE 


. «- and what it means 
to your paper 


* es . 

~ es - a 
van es 
ip | 


¥ 


' 

this is the Steam Cooking Floor 
Here the glue liquors are cooked out 
of the raw materials in rows of large 
vats heated with live steam. 

This may look like a simple mass 
production process. It isn’t. The mate- 
rials in each of these vats differ, physi- 
cally and chemically, from the materials 
in the next vat. Each must be handled 
as an individual problem in glue mak- 
ing. Painstaking control must be ob- 
served 

So, to cook each batch to just the right 
degree, and for just the right time, our 
glue technicians keep an exact record 
of the progress of the materials in every 
vat. And they back that up with labor- 
atory checks. 


Glue it for 
with 


This process, like every other step in 
the manufacture of Armour Glues, is 
scientifically controlled, specifically 
planned to turn out reliable, strong, 
easy-working glues for you. 


This is Where Controlled 
Steam Cooking Pays Off 


Right in your own product. . . right in 
your sizing vats...the controlled steam 
cooking of Armour’s Glue means 
greater efficiency for you. 

You see, that high jelly strength, 
viscosity and tensile strength you find 
in Armour’s Glue is something you can 
count on... something that means 
efficient, uninterrupted production in 
your mill. 


ARMOUR 














Those qualities come from the con- 
trols we apply to all our processes. 
They're the reasons why we have faith 
in our product’s worth to you. 

As you know, we can’t make enough 
of certain grades of Armour’s Glue to 
keep up with the demand. But despite 
that temporary condition, we'd like to 
talk to you now about future uses for 
Armour’s Glue. May we have an 
appointment? 


DIVISION 


Manvfacturers of Hide Glue, Bone Give, Flexible Gives, Soluble Dried Blood, Blood Albumin 


1355 WEST 31ST 


STREET, 


CHICAGO 9%, ILLINOIS 
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Air compressors 


Condensation in Cylinder. Cooling wa- 
ter temperatures are extremely impor- a | 
tant. If water supplied to the cooling 

jacket is excessively cold, it will cause % 


moisture in the compressed air to con- 

dense. This will wash off the lubricant 

film and cause excessive cylinder wear. 

\Preheat jacket cooling water by run- 

ning it through the inter-cooler, or re- 

duce the flow so that the temperature of 
— the water when it leaves the water jacket 
Se is not below 100° F. 


= ; 

Condensation in Inter-coolers. Water in 

the inter-cooler should be cold enough 

to condense the oil and moisture in the 

compressed air, so that they can be re- 

moved before they enter the high pres- 

sure cylinder and cause excessive deposits. 

—— Be sure an ample flow of cold water 
| mas is supplied to the inter-cooler. Drain 


.. eLU 


\ 


= 








condensed oil and moisture from inter- 
coolers and after-coolers frequently if 


ies they are not provided with. automatic 


VLU SIE 7) ew iL seLisiiidsdddiiddddééds outlets. 


Over-Lubrication. Over-lubrication is 
the cause of much compressor trouble. 
In compressor operation, oil is not 
burned up as it is in internal combustion 
Here are sore suggestions engines, nor is it washed away as it is in 

steam engines. Oil remains in the com- 
pressor cylinder a long time, and if it is 
of the right quality, very little is needed. 


‘help keep them out of trouble =: <:<:iv: 2001 of oil increases the 











ERINGs»sLUBRICATION ENGIN 


NE 


y 


ah 


possibility of deposits in valves, inter- 
coolers, and air lines. t 
3 Adjust oil feed to the minimum neces- 


ig : : : : sary to give an adequate film of lubricant 
CONDITIONS under which compressors low as possible. Keep this equipment on cylinder walle. Compesmers wnuclly 


operaté, particularly under today’s heavy clean and free from scale and rust. Use sequice Sooen eno-ilhh  enseenth as 


- 6 


re oe 


loads, tend Yo cause excessive deposits. Stanoil from which the unstable hydro- h oil lind f simil - 
Improper lubrication is not always re- carbons—those affected by heat and — on ws ar ae re ny eb — * 
\sponsible ‘fof'these deposits, but a com- oxygen—have been removed, elimi- se cs . ' . Ty - ps | 
pressor lubricant with the right qualities nating many troublesome deposits at the 4 ws ley per vig ic me , ae. 
tan reduce dr eliminate many of them. source. a BOY - 2 


The causes of some of the more common 
compressor operating problems and sug- Dirty Intake Air. The enormous volume a le : : 
Siied cures are listed here: of cle shivulbad te, davtatialions, neatiee- Oil is Ammunition... Use it Wisely 
larly under heavy load, may introduce a 
Unstable Oils. Oxygen in the air and _large quantity of dirt and dust. 


ve 





heat generated by compression tend to Be sure conditions have not changed 
oxidize conventional oils, causing the | which might increase such contaminants 
formation of carbon and asphaltic sub- in the intake air in your compressors. 
stances which deposit on valves. Use efficient air screens and keep them 


Keep intake air temperatures as low as clean. Use Stanoil which resists the form- 
possible. Be sure inter-coolers and after- ation of gummy deposits that might col- 
coolers are supplied with an ample flow _lect dirt and dust from the air and add 
of cold water to keep air temperatures as _to deposits on valves. 


~~——— 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) STNDLD 





* LUBRICATION ENGINEERING 
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New Pulp Distribution Plan 


>>> On Thursday, November 11, 
943, David Graham and L. K. Lar- 
on of the Office of Pulp Alloca- 
ion of the War Production Board met 

im an all-day session with twenty- 

representatives of the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association and 

the Divisional Associations to discuss 
the operation of the new pulp alloca- 
tion plan. This report, based on the re- 

‘sults of this conference, has been re- 
iewed by Mr. Graham and Mr. 

rson. 

Effective January 1, 1944, alloca- 
tions of wood pulp will be on a quar- 
iterly rather than a monthly basis. 

On the same date the new pulp 
distribution plan, similar in some re- 

to the Controlled Materials 
; which governs the distribution of 
‘critical metals, will become operative. 
While complete details of the plan 
have not yet been officially announced, 
the general principals govering the 
@peration of the plan have been pub- 
licly discussed. New pulp application 
forms have been issued this week. 

In operation the proposed plan will 
shave two objectives: 

1) The balancing of pulp supply 
and demand. bit 

2) The control of r and t- 
Board production fa cot 
tation, coupled with the issuance of 
Himitation orders controlling use and 
Monversion of paper and paperboard. 


How Supply and Demand 
Will Be Balanced 

The balancing of supply and de- 
mand will be a function of a Requirte- 
hents Committee com of repre- 
Sentatives of some eighteen Claimant 

gencies, including the Army, Mari- 
time Commission, Office of Civilian 
Requirements, etc. 
| The Office of Pulp Allocation of 
ihe War Production Board will re- 
‘port to the Requirements Committee 
“its estimates of pulp production by 
sBtades for an ensuing quarter. These 
stimates will be based on production 
ports submitted by all pulp produc- 
ers on Form WPB 699. In total, these 
‘@stimates, in combination with esti- 
Mates of pulp imports, will indicate 


to the Requirements Committee the 
total pulp supply available for distri- 
bution in the succeeding quarter. 

Paper producers will concurrently 
file with the War Production Board 
a revised pulp application form desig- 
nated “WPB 2973”. On this form 
the paper producer will be asked to 
ig for the-ensuing quarter (1) 

is proposed paper and paperboard 
production by grades and, (2) his re- 
| array of pulp by grades to ful- 

ll this production schedule; in addi- 
tion, Form WPB 2973 will require 
information relative to the estimated 
distribution of his proposed produc- 
tion of each grade of paper and paper- 
board among various groups of users 
—there will be listed for this purpose 
not more than eleven groups of users 
for each segment of the a ahaa The 
flow of the industry’s products to these 
groups of users will, therefore, be 
measured, tabulated, and reported to 
the War Production Board on the 
—-* forms. By totalling these 
claims upon the pulp supply, a classi- 
fied schedule of estimated overall pulp 
demand for an ensuing quarter can 
be prepared. 

Once these estimates have been re- 
ceived from the industry, and the re- 
sults tabulated, the Forest Products 
Bureau will submit to the Require- 
ments Committee, together with this 
information, its own recommendations 
in terms of specific tonnages of pul 
to be taciied tor use in the Pantha 
ture of specific tonnages of the various 
classes of paper and paperboard, based 
on its best estimates of the quantities 
of the various classes of paper and 
paperboard which, considering the 
available raw materials, should be pro- 
duced to best. meet essential war and 
civilian needs. In conjunction with 
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these estimates, the Requirements 
Committee will consider the recom- 
mendations of other interested Gov- 
ernment Agencies together with esti- 
mates of special requirements as pre- 
sented by Claimant Agencies of the 
Federal Government. The final re- 
sponsibility for the weighing and bal- 
ancing of these basic data on pulp 
supply and pulp demand lies with the 
Requirements Committee. 


How Paper Production Will Be 
Controlled 


The Requirements Committee, after 
it has completed its studies of supply 
and demand estimates, will determine 
the minimum quantity of each class 
of paper that shall be produced over- 
all. To the extent that a pulp deficit 
appears imminent, the deficit will be 
met by a directive instructing the Pulp . 
Allocation Office to restrict the con- 
sumption of pulp for the production 
of specified classe of paper and paper 
board. 


How Pulp Will Be Distributed 

These basic determinations will be 
delivered by the Requirements Com- 
mittee to the Forest Products Bureau. 
The Pulp Allocation Committee will 
recommend the distribution of pul 
in a manner that will conform wi 
the production directives of the Re- 
quirements Committee. 

“The War Production Board feels 
that adherence to the ne pol- 
icies in the allocation of w pulp 
will provide the proper incentive for 
maximum pulp production and at the 
same time insure the production of 
the required amounts of . the types 
of paper and paperboard needed to 
meet war and essential civilian needs. 
- “(1) Each wholly integrated mill 
and each partially integrated mill is 

rmitted to consume in its own paper 
mill all of its own pulp production 
except that: 

(a) Wood pulp may be diverted 
(from wholly and partially integrated 
mills) where it is necessary to do so 
to insure as between non-integrated 
paper mills and integrated mills 
aap Th distribution df the bur- 
den or benefit resulting from the ful- 
fillment of Ordnance requirements | 
and Export requirements of 
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Lend - Lease and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, but in such cases 
diversions are made only to the ex- 
tent that it will not interfere with the 
war effort or essential civilian supply 
or where diversion is necessary to in- 
crease the production of essential 
apers. 

(b) Wood pulp may be diverted 
from wholly and partially integrated 
mills if such mills have made a prac- 
tice of making and selling wood pulp 
but such diversions are only made to 
mills requiring such wood pulp to 
produce products for war and essen- 
tial civilian needs. In such cases di- 
versions of wood pulp are made 
equitably to the extent that equitable 
diversion does not interfere with war 
and essential civilian needs. 

“(2) Partially self-contained mills 
are allocated sufficient market wood 
pulp to enable such mills to utilize all 
the pulp they can produce. 

(3) Paper mills with waste paper 
or rag conversion plants are allocated 
sufficient market wood pulp to enable 
them to utilize the maximum capacity 
of their plants for fibre supplementary 
to wood pulp. 

“(4) Paper mills producing no 
wood pulp or utilizing no waste paper 
or other supplementary fibrous mate- 
rial are allocated sufficient market 
wood pulp for the production of essen- 
tial papers which cannot be produced 
in wholly or partially integrated mills 
or in mills with waste paper or rag 
conversion plants. 

“(5) The remaining market wood 
pulp is allocated to all mills other 
than wholly self-contained mills to 
achieve, in so far as possible, equitable 
rates of operation in such malls. 

“Where a company owns a pulp 
mill physically separated from that 
company’s paper mill, the output of 
the pulp mull is allocated to the paper 
mill, unless in the opinion of the War 
Production Board, the pulp is required 
for the manufacture of more essential 
paper " paperboard elsewhere. How. 
ever, if the paper mill is equipped 
and ultied ie the qian the 
War Production Board, and consents 
to manufacture the more essential 
papers and paperboard required, the 
paper mill has the right to the alloca- 
tion of the pulp from its own pulp 
mill for that use. 

“However, in no event will the com- 
bined ownership of pulp mills and 
paper mills serve to lessen the re- 
} agearon. of the paper mill to utilize 

¢ greatest possible quantity of fibers 
supplementary to wood pulp.” 


Limitation Orders 
This change in (6 gear vom pol- 
icy and method is to be supplemented 
by the issuance or revision of appro- 
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priate limitation orders which after 
program determination will be de- 
signed to bring about a balance be- 
tween supply and demand to avoid 
the necessity for the allocation of paper 
or paperboard except where specially 
acute shortage may arise as for exam- 
S in the supply of container board 
or V boxes, etc. These “L’”’ orders will 
either place restrictions on the manu- 
facture of certain classes of paper and 
paperboard or establish quotas on the 
various end products into which they 
may be converted. These orders will 
be issued by the appropriate Industry 
Division in accordance with the direc- 
tives of the Director of the Forest 
Products Bureau. 

The procurement of the end-use 
data requested on the official forms 
will undoubtedly present difficulties 
in the case of certain grades. Most 
companies, however, have had a meas- 
ure of experience with problems of 
this type. It would appear that these 
assembled end-use data will not only 
serve as a guide in the determination 
of paper and paperboard requirements 
but that they may also uncover hitherto 
unavailable data that will tend to fur- 
ther the establishment of the essential- 
ity of paper and paperboard produc- 
tion, 

A chart of the Pulp Allocation Pro- 
cedure is available. 


s 


PERSONNEL CHANGES IN 
FOREST PRODUCTS BUR. 


>>> ON NOVEMBER 11, Harold 
Boeschenstein, director of the Forest 
Products Bureau of the WPB, made 
the following announcement of per- 
sonnel changes in the pulp and paper 
divisions of the Bureau: 

Agner D. Hansen of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, chief of the WPB Pulp 
Production office, has resigned. Mr. 
Hansen organized the Pulp Production 
office and established regional pulp- 
wood representatives in the several 
ae offices of the WPB, in an 
effort to co-ordinate federal and indus- 
try activities in increasing the cut of 
pulpwood, Mr. Boeschenstein stated. 

After four months’ service, Mr. 
Hansen has resigned to return to his 
own company, the Northern Paper 
Mills, of Green Bay, Wisconsin, of 
which he is president and general 
manager. 

At the same time, Mr. Boeschenstein 
announced the appointment of James 
L. Madden, vice president of Hollings- 
worth and Whitney Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, as deputy director of 
the WPB Paper Division. As such, 
Mr. Madden will take over the direc- 
tion of the pulpwood production pro- 
gram formerly handled by Mr. Hansen 
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through the pulp production office, 
Mr. Madden has been active in the 
paper industry since 1934 when he 
joined the staff of the Hollingsworth 
& Whitney Company. For over a year” 
he has been serving as a member of 
the WPB Wood Pulp Allocation Com- 
mittee which meets frequently in” 
Washington in connection with the 
allocation of pulp to papermaking 
mills throughout the United States, 
His position as Deputy Director of the 
Paper Division will be co-ordinated 
with those of Henry G. Boon in the 
Fine Paper Branch and Harold C. 
Nichols, of the Coarse Paper Branch 
of the Paper Division, as well as with 
the Paperboard Division and the Lum- | 
ber Division. a 

H. H. Collett will be assistant to} 
Mr. Madden directing pulpwood pro- 
duction. Mr. Collett, who has 
handling pulpwood problems for the 
WPB for over a year is a graduate 
forester with experience both in pri- 7 
vate industry and with the U. S. Forest 
Service. 

Three other recent appointments in 
the Fine Paper Branch of the Paper” 
Division, announced by Rex W. 
Hovey, director of the Division, today 
were: 

William J. Ward, executive vice 
president of the Watab Paper Com- 
pany, Sartell, Minn., and a resident of 
Evanston, Ill., has been designated as 
chief of the Groundwood Paper Sec- 
tion. 

Harrison Baldwin, vice president in 
charge of sales of the Hammermill 
Paper Company, Erie, Pa., has been 
appointed as chief of the Writing 7 
Paper Section. Has been engaged in 
the paper business for 29 years, and 
prior to that was a newspaper man. 

Richard Wortham, of Scarsdale, | 
New York, general sales manager of 
the Perkins-Goodwin Company and a | 
director of-the Southland Paper Mills, 
Lufkin, Texas, as chief of the News-” 
print Paper Section. 

These men have been granted leave 
of absence from their respective com- 
panies to accept positions in the WPB, 
it was announced today by Mr. Hovey, 
who added that-.several more appoint- 
ments would be made in the neat 
future by way of completing the or- 
ganization of the Paper Division. 


* 


>>> A FIRE OF UNDETER- 
MINED ORIGIN on November 13 
at the Chesapeake Corporation, West _ 
Point, Virginia, resulted in damage to 
the ee machine estimated by offi- © 
cials of the company at several thou- 7 
sand dollars. The machine is located 
in the new portion of the plant. 
Flames destroyed the felt around the 
machine, wiring and bearings. 
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WASTE PAPER 
FOR 


VICTORY 


NEWS ITEM: Our newest drive to collect waste 
paperboard is one liad the projects of the Boy Scouts of America 





Hiindreds of service organizations have offered their help 
in our new drive to collect waste paper and paperboard. 


Waste paper and pulpwood are the chief raw materjals 
from which containers are made. Millions of these’ ¢on- 
tainers are being sent overseas every week to supply our 
fighting forces and Allies with food, medical supplies, 
clothing, and many weapons of war. 


A serious factor in the waste paper shortage has been that 
these containers being sent overseas cannot be returned 


for re-use. 
~ 4 OA 


The cooperation of Puseyjones engineers is offered to 
every mill seeking to step up production and improve the 
quality of paper products needed in the Victory Program. 


The newly improved Puseyjones Simplex Press Arrange- 
ment was developed in the interest of reducing paper 
breaks, making felt changes easier and quicker, and saving 
in floor space. 


The Puseyjones Simplex Press Arrangement meets the 
urgent need for.increased tonnage with existing machines. 


The many practical and technical advancements we are 
learning while serving the war effort will result in greater 
improvements and more efficient equipment in our Post- 
War Paper Making Machinery. In the meantime—until 
the Victory is won—Puseyjones men and production 
facilities are still on war work. 


PLANNING AHEAD? For paper and pulp mill 
executives looking forward to the solution of post war production 
problems, we will gladly furnish reprints of three informative 
articles prepared by Puseyjones engineers —“The Post-War 
Fourdrinier Machine,” “Development of Stream-Flow Vat System,” 
“The Flow Spreader.” Ask for reprints by name. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 


Established 1848. Builders of Paper-Making Machinery 
Wilmington, Delaware, U. S. A. 


Fed 


nor ow 





| ENED AND NONDEDTERD HEWSPROCT TEST 


Both in New York City and Chi- 
cago, sample press runs of newspapers 
have been made using newsprint 
made of (a) all new pulp; (b) 23 

r cent and (c) 45 per cent de- 
inked newspapers; (d) 10 per cent 
and (e) 20 per cent undeinked news- 
papers. 

Sample runs of the New York Daily 
News were made November 10, and 
similar copies of The Chicago Tribune 
were run off the press in Chicago 
November 29. At each demonstra- 
tion, a delegation of publishers, news- 





rt editors, paper men, and WPB 
officials watched the experiment. 

The consensus opinion of those 
present at these experimental runs was 
that there seemed but a slight differ- 
ence in texture, general appearance, 
and printing clarity of the various 
samples. The newsprint containing 
45 per cent deinked wastepaper pro- 
vided clear, readable pages. 

Commenting on the demonstration, 
P. M. Loddengaard, of the Bulkley, 
Dunton Pulp Company, expressed the 
view that the demonstration has 





Newspaper and paper trade executives and WPB officials excmine results of press runs 
on deinked paper siock run off on “Chicago Tribune” presses. 1—]. G. Sheldon, exec. sec’y 
Chicago Metropolitan area of the WPB; 2—Russell B. Mill, “Pantagraph”, Bloomington, IIl.: 
3—Gregory Lutz, Hammond (Ind.) “Times”; 4—Robert E. Shaw, Dixon (Ill.) “Telegraph”: 
5—C. D. Adkins, Morrill Ink Co.: 6—Geo. R. Bolton, Joliet (Ill.) “Herald-News”; 7—John W. 
Park. promotion manager, “Chicago Tribune“; 8—Wark Mayborn, Chicago “Sun”; 9— 
Donald J. Beaton. “Fibre Containers”; 10—-Frank H. Just, Waukegan (Ill.) “News-Sun”; 
11—Harry J. Bettendorf, “Fibre Containers”; 12—Wm. J. Just, Waukegan (Ill.) “News-Sun”; 
13—Harry E. Weston, “The Paper Industry and Paper World”; 14—C. E. Head, Kenosha 
(Wis.) “News”; 15—({Unidentified); 16—R. S. Kingsley. Kenosha (Wis.) “News.” 
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proved beyond any doubt the practi- 
— of using deinked papers in the 
manufacture of newsprint. He added, 
however, that for the immediate fu- 
ture, mills will most likely use unde- 
inked papers because their use re- 
quires no deinking equipment. 

Deinking experiment work has been 
carried on at the laboratory of the 
New York State College of Forestry in 
co-operation with the two newspapers 
mentioned above. 


5 


>>> Reports of an early peace served 
to depress the value of all securities on 
the various markets and paper mill 
stocks suffered along with other indus- 
trials. 

Certain-teed Products Cor poration— 
Net profit for nine months ending 
September 30, 1943, was $471,418, as 
compared with $800,797 for the same 
period in 1942. 

Container Corporation—Net profit 
for the September quarter was 
$530,364, as against $455,860 for the 
same quarter in 1942. 

Continental Diamond Fibre Com- 
pany—Net profit for nine months end- 
ing September 30, 1943, was $329,007, 
as compared with $361,153 the pre- 
vious year. 

Eastern Manufacturing Company— 
Net profit for nine months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1943, was $274,287, as 
against $328,461 in the comparable 
period of 1942. 

Robert Gair Company—Net profit 
for nine months ending September 30, 
1943, was $652,353, as against 
$621,224 for the same period in 1942. 

Great Northern Paper Company—- 
Net profit for nine months ending 
September 30, 1943, was $1,200,585, 
as against $1,359,343 for the previ- 
ous year’s Comparable period. 

Hinde & Dauche Paper Company— 
Net profit for nine months ending 
September 30, 1943, was $784,208, 
as compared with $994,319 for the 
same period in 1942. 

Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation— 
Net profit for thirty-six weeks ending 
September 30, 1943, was $224,449, as 
against $312,772 a year ago. 

International Paper Company—Net 
profit for nine months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1943, was $6,622,474, as 
compared with $7,244,070 for the 
same period in 1942. 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation — Net 
profit. fot twelve weeks ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1943, was $1,168,985. 

Mead Corporation—Net profit for 
sixteen weeks ending October 2, 1943, 
was $288,642, as against $245,074 
for the comparable period in 1942. 

Oxford Paper Company—Net earn- 
ings for\the nine months ending Sep- 
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TANDEM! 


Wherever possibilities exist for processing of materials in coil form has 
arranging machines to operate done much to reduce costs and improve 
in tandem, or series, so as to keep quality and uniformity. 


If you would like to talk over the appli- 
cations and requirements of tandem 
operation and ways in which motors can 
Pioneering work done by Reliance in be teamed up to produce most satisfac- 
adapting motor-drives to the continuous tory results, send for a Reliance man. 
















material moving and cut out stopping 
places, Reliance engineers can offer con- 








structive help. 













With the aid of Tandem (or Range) 
Drive, material is processed faster 
and with less handling, power and 

i ore | d 
ond space is saved 


RELIANCE) MOTORS 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 

1088 Ivanhoe Road . Cleveland, Ohio 
Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo « Chicago « Cincinnati * Detroit « Greenville (S.C.) * Houston « Los Angeles * Minne- 
apolis « New York « Philadelphia + Pittsburgh « Portiand (Ore.) « St. Lovis * San Francisco (Calif.) « Syracuse (N. Y.) 
and other principal cities. 
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rember 30, 1943, were $704,530, as 
compared with $376,372 for the same 
petiod in 1942. 

. Paraffine Companies—Net profit for 
the September quarter was $425,602, 
as against $411,268 for the same 
quarter in 1942. 

Parker-Y oung Company—Net profit 
for the fiscal year ending August 31, 
1943, was $30,350, as compared with 
$257,769 for the previous year. 

Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany — Net profit for nine months 
ending September 30, 1943, was 
$354,250, as compared with $625,041 
for corresponding period of 1942. 

Scott Paper Company — Net profit 
for nine months ending September 30, 
1943, was $998,619, as against $1,- 
049,738 for the comparable period in 
1942. 

Soundview Pulp Company —Net 
profit for nine months ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1942, was $644,403 as 
against $825,142 for the previous year. 


New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 





Closing Prices 
Oct. 25, Nov. 27, 
1943 1943 
A. P. W. Paper Co... 214 24 
eR 10% 124% 
Same Preferred...... 16, *18l4-18Y, 
Certain-teed .............. 5 *534-6 
Same Preferred...... 58, 67 
Champion P. & F. Co. 1834 *20-2014 
Same Preferred......10714 107% 
Container Corp. ........ 194 21, 
Continental Diamond 101, *12-125 
Crown Zellerbach .... 1514 1644 
Same Preferred...... 95 *98-9814, 
Dixie Vortex —........ 144, *1354-1414 
Some “A° 43%, 44, 
Robert Gair ............ 2%, *274-3 
Same Preferred...... 13 *1344-14 
Gaylord Container .... 13 12%, 
Same Preferred...:.. 5114 51% 
International Paper... 121, 134% 
Same Preferred...... 644 665% 
Kimberly-Clark ........ 29% *30%%-32 
MacAndrews & Forbes 251 25% 
Masonite .- 364% 
‘Mead Corp. 1%, 8 
Same Preferred *83-83 
Paraffine Cos. 4314-44. 

» Same Prefer *10114-103 
Rayonier 344 13% 
Same Preferred...... 2934 31 

Scott Paper ................ 81 *383/4-39 


*198-11114 
4% Pfd......108Y, *109%4-111 
Union Bag & Paper... 9 10 
U. S. Gypsum............ 68 74Y, 
Same Preferred......175 179 


Celotex 444% ............ 101% 101% 
mewn 5I2%....1001y 101 
’ pion P. & F. Co. 
I, lei tteniakos enacts |<: °)>. | <i yunatabay 
International Paper 
-, (NOES CEE 104Y, 104 
Same 6%............... Se eS 
«yi New York Curb Exchange—Stocks 
American Boxboard... 6Y -- 
t Northern —...... Eo 35 niga 
ummel-Ross_ .......... ee ke rea 
_ BO See ~~ 3% 34 
pgart Yq 4%, 
United Wallpaper...... 24% 2% 





*Closing Bid and Asked Prices. 
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POWELL RIVER CO. 
es in ' 4S ITs 
SERVICE EMPLOYEES 

At the outbreak of World War II, 
almost one-third of the employees of 
Powell River were veterans of World 
War I. : For over 25 years, the ab- 
sorption of ex-service men had been a 
definite part of the company’s em- 
ployment policy. The management co- 
operated in’all movements and con- 
tributed to any welfare launched for 
the benefit of ex-service men. 

When the first group of Powell 
River employees arrived overseas after 
Pearl Harbor, the company arranged 
for the despatch of regular shipments 
of cigarettes to these boys every three 
months. Today, there are nearly 300 
Powell River employees overseas and 
to these men alone the company sends 
750,000 cigarettes annually, or 2,500 
per man. In addition, 500 cigarettes 
are mailed for Christmas to every em- 
ployee stationed in Canada and serving 
with the Armed Forces. 

The company also has established 
another feature which has kept contact 
with its absent employees. A monthly 
news letter is sent to its service em- 
ployees, and the company believes it is 
one of the few, if not the only Cana- 
dian firm, that publishes regularly 
such a letter. 


FOREMEN FINISH PLANT 
INSTRUCTOR TRAINING 


On November 17, foremen and 
a of the Consolidated 

ater Power and Paper Company, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, were 
honored at a dinner meeting on the 
completion of the plant instructor 
training courses which have been con- 
ducted through co-operation of local 


and state a training agencies, 
‘These coursés*in foremanship train-* 


ing, conducted by Charles Pagnucco, 
of Milwaukee, have depicted the most 
recent and advanced methods of train- 
ing new employees. 

J.J. Plzak, claims manager at the 
Consolidated company, presided at the 
banquet. Mr. Plzak has been active 
in arranging for these courses, through 
the several boards of education and 
vocational training. 

George W. Mead, president of Con- 
solidated, spoke on the trend toward 
ee personnel training, and Stanton 

. Mead, director of manufacture, 
congratulated the men on the work 
pce Soin Leo J. Barrette, per- 
sonnel manager of Consolidated, also 
offered congratulations to the men. 
Division managers made brief remarks 
and presented certificates to the men 
showing completion of the course. 

Guest ers at the banquet were 


W. A. Sprise, director of Witter voca- 
tional school, who collaborated in 
arranging these courses in several in- 
dustries of the community, and John 
Tepoorten, co-ordinator of vocational 
and adult education for the State De- 
partment of Vocational Training. 


od 


CANADA ISSUES PAPER 
CONSERVATION ORDER 

Through an order which became 
effective December 1, the Canadian 
Prices Board has moved to — 
supplies of print paper and w 
fiber ny for use only by the 
armed services and essential civilian 
services. 

The order does net affect distribu- 
tion of print paper used for news- 
papers or other publications already 
restricted by previous orders. 

Here, in brief, is the effect of the 
new regulation: 

a) A permit for purchase and use 
of printed matter must be obtained by 
any person who bought in 1942 or in 
any 12-month period thereafter for 
use in his business, more than five 
tons or $2,400 in value of the kinds 
of printed matter permitted by the 
order. 

b) A permit must be obtained by 
anyone proposing to buy more than 
$100 worth of printing if he has on 
hand more than a year’s supply of 
that particular kind of printed matter. 

c) Calendar and book manufac- 
turing is made subject to permit, with 
jumbo-size and multisheet calendars 
prohibited. 

d) Printing of business reply pee 
catds and business reply envelopes 
and blotters is prohibited, although 
the envelope designed for both orig- 
inal use by the sender and return by 
the addressee may still be printed. 

e) Twenty-four sheet pra for 
display on billboards, and street car 
advertising cards may be manufac- 
tured. But, posters, cards or bills ad- 
vertising an event for which admis- 
sion is charged may be displayed only 
in the place of entertainment on a 24- 
sheet poster panel or on a public con- 
veyance. 

f) The amount of paper for the 
manufacture of greeting cards is cut to 
50 per cent of the tonnage used in 
1942. 

Listed exemptions are: 

Printed matter purchased for per- 
sonal. use and not for the use of a 
person in his business. 

Printed matter for the exclusive use 
of organizations which in the opinion 
of the administrator are religious, 
charitable, scientific, educational, po- 
litical, professional, labor or others 
nonprofit in character, provided it is 
not in itself, or does not contain, the 
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now Z0LO RE camcns couscnon smnons 


PUBLIC relations are mighty im- 
portant to a company that directly 
serves the public. So Railway Express 
Agency sought a way.to combat the 
occasional embarrassing duplicate 
collection of express charges from the 
consignee on prepaid shipments. 
They came to the same solution 
industry, business and commerce 
have long learned to depend on: 


The use of colors to spot quickly 
and identify accurately 
From the one-man office to the larg- 
est warplant, color serves today with 
distinction. On record forms, tags, 
y 


ss 
« 


BETTER THINGS 


FOR 


labels, job tickets and orders, color 
speeds processing, production and 
distribution— minimizes errors, pro- 
vides quick, accurate identification. 
Color, too, can speed the training of 
new employees and help veterans 
step up their output. 

But paper and dyestuffs should 
be selected carefully— teamed to- 
gether to*d& the best job—the 
most economical job. 

Today, neW-paper products, new 
paper specialties and new wartime 
uses of paper and color are a chal- 
lenge to you—a challenge that 
Du Pont Technical Service men will 


BETTER 
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help you accept. They can help you 
unite paper and color most effec- 
tively—most economically. Call on 
them. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Organic Chemicals De- 
partment, Dyestuffs Division, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 


Keep on Buying War Bonds! 


VESTUFES 


808. us. pat. OFF 


DYESTUFFS 


LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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advertising of a person other than the 
publisher. 

Printed matter required by law or 
manufactured under a contract with 
the Dominion or with any provincial 
or municipal government or any agen- 
cy thereof; printed matter acquired 
for resale at retail or wholesale; maps, 
charts,‘graphs, patterns or music which 
does not contain advertising. 


. 


PAPER IN BRITAIN’S 
FIFTH WAR YEAR 


Christmas cards in Britain will be 
50 per cent lighter than last year's 
“Austerity” cards, according to the 
British Information Services. There 
will be fewer cards and no card may 
weigh over two-fifths of an ounce. 

The British Postmaster ‘General has 
prohibited the sending of Christmas 
cards and calendars to prisoners of war 
in Europe, since those sent last year 
caused congestion in enemy censorship 
and greatly delayed ordinary letters. 
Relatives and friends are not expected 
to send additional Christmas letters 
instead of cards. 

The quantity of paper available in 
Britain is about one-fifth of the pre- 
war supply, and many pore uses have 
been restricted or prohibited. 

The Ministry of Supply restricts 
manufacturers of diaries to 25 per cent 
of the paper consumed in 1939, and 
restricts the weight of calendars to 1 
ounce, except daily block calendars or 
perpetual calendars, for which the 
maximum weight is 11/, ounces. The 
order does not apply to diaries and 
calendars to be ou up next year. 
on order to save a large amount of 

uality paper, the general post 
office Ss decided to abolish saletilice 
ments in stamp books. In the future, 
interleaves to prevent the stamps stick- 
ing will be made of inferior quality 
aper unsuitable for commercial print- 
ing. Official slogans will be used in- 
stead of advertisements. 


+ 


FIGHT PAPER WASTE 

The third winter of the War brings 
—— labor and material short- 
ages. The shortage of r and t 
products has brought ent a ian 
wide intensive aign for conserva- 
tion and salvage. These programs are 
sponsored by the WPB and are being 
carried on by a number of national 
organizations and local groups. 

In outlining its program for the 
conservation and salvage of paper, the 
Conservation and Salvage Divisions of 
the WPB have featured the slogan 
“Fight Paper Waste.” 

Prominent among the national 
bodies enlisted to fight paper waste 
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and to conserve the use of paper is the 
U. S. Victory Waste Paper Campaign, 
promoted by the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. Edwin  S. 
Friendly, chairman of the Newspaper 
Committee of this organization, called 
upon the nation’s wastepaper dealers 
to render all the advice and assistance 
they can’ to the newspapers in the 
nation-wide waste paper collection 
campaign which started December 6. 
The goal of the drive by the news- 
papers, similar to the 1942 scrap 
metal campaign and the current “Cut 
a Cord of Pulpwood” effort, is the 
collection of 2,000,000 additional tons 
of waste paper to put back into full 
production 25 mills now entirely shut 
down, and 100 operating only part 
time. 

Rex Hovey, director of the Paper 
Division of the Forest Products Bu- 
reau, states that waste paper collections 
should be increased 20 per cent above 
present levels. He states that if waste 
paper collections can be increased by 
about 200,000 tons per month, the fear 
of further reductions in the use ot 
paper may be eliminated. 

Steps are being taken to guarantee 
prices to be paid by paper mills at 
OPA ceilings for properly processed 
waste paper until February 15, 1944. 


o 


NEW WEB TENSION 

CONTROL INSTALLED 

AT SOUNDVIEW PLANT 

At the plant of the Soundview Pulp 
Company, Everett, Washington, a new 
web tension control has been put into 
Operation in connection with a Cam- 
eron Type 18 Rewinder, rolling spe- 
cialty pulp. 

This new device employs com- 
pressed air to adjust braking friction 
on the mill roll. The small valve 
shown close to the arrow inside the 
circle of the accompanying illustration 
is the heart of this 
device for govern- 
ing the amount of 
tension or braking 
on the mill roll 
and keeping it 
uniform Ys the 
start to the finish 
of the run. The 
valve can be set 
for the particular 
type of stock be- 
ing handled and 
from then on it 
will govern the 
amount of brak- 
ing required as 
the roll rewinds. 

Compressed air 
links the control 
valve with the 





brake mechanism. Air from the valve 
is fed into the diaphragm, which 
activates the brake mechanism. Ahead 
of the automatic valve is a cam, which 
controls the opening and closing of 
the valve to: govern the amount of air 
fed into the brake diaphragm. 

The parts were taken to the Sound- 
view mill for the first mill installation 
by Joe Scheuermann, western sales 
manager, and Tom Carter, service 
engineer of the Cameron Machine 
Company, Brooklyn, whose combined 
efforts developed this new automatic 
tension control. 


+ 


VICTORY PULPWOOD 
CONTEST SUCCESSFUL 

The Victory Pulpwood Campaign 
contest recently closed after three 
months of competition for $3,000 in 
prizes. Participating in the contest 
were more than 1,600 weekly and 
small daily newspapers in 27 pulp- 
wood producing states in the North- 
east, South, Appalachian and Lake 
States. More than 1,200 local pulp- 
wood committees have been formed 
and are conducting community and 
county drives to avert a threatened 
2,500,000-cord pulpwood shortage 
this year. 

The first prize of $1,000 in war 
bonds went to Sattis Simmons, pub- 
lisher of the Jackson Hera!d, Ripley, 
West Virginia, for his slogan “Cut-a- 
cord of Pulpwood for Every Local Boy 
in the Armed Service,” which helped 
him. to carry through a successful 
county-wide plan. As a result of the 
local pulpwood campaign, Mr. Sim- 
mons states a new industry was started 
in Ripley. The West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company considers future 
production possibilities so promising 
that it-has arranged for car sidings and 
a yard where pulpwood is paid for in 
cash on receipt. —> 
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On many production lines, the grinding, boring, drilling, and milling of innumerable parts 
and equipment play a vital part in the production of war materials. Called upon by many of 
the machine tool makers to furnish and machine castings such as: bases and tables for 
grinding machines, milling machine bases, parts of horizontal boring mills, multiple spindle 
drills, and other equipment, we are utilizing all of our skill in fulfilling these assignments 
with the exacting standards that have always demanded no compromise with quality. 








GEARED 
FOR WAR 





E.D. JONES & SONS COMPANY: PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Builders of Quality Machinery for Paper Mills 
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The second prize of $500 in War 
Bonds went to Walter B. Chilsen, pub- 
lisher of the Merrill Daily Herald, 
Merrill, Wisconsin, for developing a 
complete promotion pfogram which 
included. essay contests in schools, field 
meetings of farmers and woodsmen, a 
Victory Pulpwood Parade, and enlist- 
ment of the churches. __ 

For reviving the mythical giant of 
the forests, Paul Bunyan, in person, 
and promoting the pulpwood cam- 
paign in special features and at county 
fairs, Paul A. Anderson, editor and 
publisher of the Daily Journal, Inter- 
national Falls, Minnesota, won the 
third prize of $300 in War Bonds, 
while the fourth prize of $200 in War 
Bonds went to William P. McGuire, 
president and editor of the Southside 
Virginia News, Petersburg, Virginia, 
for his solicitation of government rec- 
ognition of the seriousness of the rural 
manpower situation. 

Walter .M. Dear, chairman of the 
Newspaper Pulpwood Committee 
which sponsored the contest, stated 
that the conclusion of the contest does 
not terminate the Pulpwood Cam- 
paign. On the contrary, the campaign 
will be given greater emphasis this 
month with the slogan created by Mr. 
Simmons. 


+ 
500 WAR PRISONERS 


TO WORK IN FORESTS 

OF NORTHERN NEW YORK 

An arrangement has been effected 
between representatives of the pulp 
and paper industry and the War Man- 

wer Commission and Army Officers 
to send 500 Italian war prisoners into 
the forest of Northern New York to 
help get out wood. Before the prison- 
ers are put to work, they will be given 
a course of instruction in woods oper- 
ations at Pine Camp in Northern 
New York. 

A partial list of company require- 


ments is as follows: Finch, Pruyn and- 


Company, Glens Falls, 30; West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company, Pleas- 
ant Lake, 25 and Jersey Field Lake, 
25; Gould Paper Company, McKeever, 
30; Johnston Pulp Company, Port 
Leyden, 75; Moose River, 100; Elliott 
Hardwood Company, Potsdam, 20; 
Newton Falls Paper Company, New- 
* ton Falls, 50; and Emporium Forest 
Company, Conifer, 10. Other requests 
brought the total to 500. 


+ 


>>>» A NEW WAREHOUSE is be- 
ing constructed by the John Strange 
Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin, 
to replace the 75-year old structure 
destroyed by fire recently. The new 
building will be considerably smaller 
than the one destroyed. 
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Washinglon News 


BOREN COMMITTEE 
ADDRESSES LETTER 

TO THE PRESIDENT 

>>> WITHOUT following the usual 

procedure of reporting to Congress, 

the Boren Committee has addressed a 

letter directly to 

the President, in 

which it was 

stated that “the 

co-operation re- 

ceived by this 

Committee from 

the various agen- 

cies of Govern- 

ment has not been 

all that might have 

been expected.” 

Particular atten- 

tion was called 

to failure of the 

War Manpower 

Commission and Selective Service to 

co-operate with each other to secure 

the much needed additional labor for 

pulpwood cutting. The Committee let- 

ter then suggested the following steps 

to alleviate the situation: 

1) That the Selective Service give 
greater consideration to the deferment 
of skilled woodsmen. 

2) That War Manpower Commis- 
sion provide for the return and re- 
assignment to forests of wood cuttérs 
now working in less essential occu- 
pations. 

3) The use of prisoners of war in 
pulpwood production wherever pos- 
sible. 

4) Furloughing from military serv- 
ice of a sufficient number of woods- 
men to guarantee necessary pulpwood 
production. 

5) Use of the President's office in 
obtaining from Canada co-operation in 
increasing pulpwood and paper pro- 
duction in the Dominion. 

6) A national appeal to American 
farmers to assist in cutting wood from 
their own woodlots and in nearby 
forests. 

7) A nation-wide campaign for 
paper conservation. 

8) Expansion of the present salvage 
campaign. 

The President has notified the Com- 
mittee in reply to Mr. Boren’s report 
that Canada has consented to allow 
3,500 woodsmen to work in the north- 
eastern states. 

The Committee has held additional 
hearings, both in the Oklahoma-Texas 
and Minnesota regions, and at Wash- 
ington to clear up the loose ends be- 
fore making its final report, and sev- 
eral briefs have been filed by govern- 





‘ment officials, outlining recent devel- 


opments and telling of immediate 
plans for the future. 

Whether or not inspired by the 
Boren Committee recommendation, the 
Conservation Division of the War 
Production Board is initiating an in- 
tensive campaign for conservation, and 
is co-operating with the industry to 
increase salvage efforts. 

Meanwhile, as a further result of 
the Boren Committee hearings, a 
Newsprint Manufacturers Advisory 
Committee has been named to conduct 
studies into the proposal to permit the 
duty free entry of 30-pound newsprint 
from Canada. A joint committee of 
Canadian and War Production Board 
officials has suggested as one possibil- 
ity the allowing of free importation of 
paper carrying more clay than is cus- 
tomarily used in newsprint. 

In all the hearings emphasis has 
been placed on the needs of the news- 
paper publishers for an adequate sup- 
ply of paper, and little consideration 
has been given to the fact that the 
proposals ostensibly intended to meet 
newspaper needs threaten the loss of 
protection to the American ground- 
wood and book paper mills. 

An even more stringent control of 
pulp allocation than has been practiced 
in the past will go into effect Jan. 1, 
and under the new plan pulp will be 
allocated more specifically on the basis 
of the end use of the paper, and 
whether such uses are essential to the 
war effort. In filing requests for pulp, 
the mills must henceforth indicate the 
ultimate use of all grades of paper 
which they manufacture. To secure 
such data it will be necessary for cus- 
tomers to report to the mills the man- 
ner in which the paper is to be used. 
The allocation will then be made on 
the basis of providing pulp for mills 
making essential papers as prior claim- | 
ants, and the remainder of available 
pulp, if any, will be allocated for other 
papers in the assumed importance of 
their use by civilian consumers. 

While all these developments are 
under way, the paper industry is con- 
tinuing to stress the need for a differ- 
ent attitude on the part of Washing- 
ton than that which is currently be- 
lieved to exist. Instead of devising 
means for dividing up a scarcity, the 
industry is continuing its efforts to — 
convince Washington that the real 
need is for the procurement of suffi- 
cient pulpwood to meet existing — 
needs. If the pulpwood is produced, — 
the mills can provide all the necessary | 
paper for government and civilian use. — 

A bill introduced by Congressman 
Boren to centralize the purchase of 
all paper for the Government in the 
Government Printing Office is not 
likely of passage. 
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On Battle Ships—in Far Distant Islands—in the African 
Campaign—in Alaska—GRUENDLER Equipment in the 
War as in peace time, is doing an important job, a big 
job. New developments in Equipment Efficiency have 


been made and will be announced Post War. 


LET US ALL WORK FOR VICTORY NOW 
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>>> THE ALLOCATION OF wood 
pulp on a quarterly basis is a new 
order effective January 1, 1944. Here- 
tofore WPB has allocated wood pulp 
on a monthly basis. This change is 
covered by an amendment to General 
Preference Order M-93, issued No- 
vember 30. 


UNUSED BOOK PAPER 
MAY BE CARRIED 
OVER INTO 1944 

Books published in 1944 may weigh 
less per copy because of being printed 
on thinner paper, the WPB announced 
on November 12. It was stated, how- 
ever, there is no indication that less 
reading material will be available as 
the use of more type on the page, nar- 
rower margins, and the use of lighter- 
weight paper are expected to help off- 
set a foreseen curtailment in the per- 
missible consumption of print paper 
by book publishers next year. 

A later statement from the Book 
Section of the WPB Printing and 
Publishing Division announced an 
amendment to Order L-245 (under 
which book publishers operate) which 
provides that book publishers are now 
permitted to carry over into 1944 cer- 
tain unused portions of their print 
paper quotas which they were unable 
to use during 1943, provided they 
notify the WPB Printing and Publish- 
ing Division prior to December 31, 
1943. 


>>> THE WAR PRODUCTS DE- 
VELOPMENT Section, formerly a 
part of the WPB Pulp and Paper Divi- 
sion, has been designated the Techni- 
cal Staff, and assigned to the Paper Di- 
vision, under Rex W. Hovey, director. 
Administratively, it is set up on a par- 
allel with the assigned staff and the 
joint Forest Products Bureau staff, 
composed of the Distribution, Labor 
and Transportation Section, and will 
report directly to the Division Direc- 
tor. This announcement was made 
December 4 by R. J. Zaumeyer, chief 
of the Technical Staff. 


AMENDMENT PERMITS 

HEAVIER PAPER WTS. 

THAN L-120 

An amendment to Commercial! 
Printing Limitation Order L-241 was 
issued November 19 by the WPB 
Printing and Publishing Division. This 
amendment authorizes the manufac- 
ture of specified weights of paper for 
art reproductions, corporate securities, 
checks, domestic and foreign currency 
and telephone directory covers. 

As the weights of the above types 
of paper already were limited by Order 
L-120 covering simplification and 
standardization of paper and paper- 
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board, some confusion has arisen in 
the paper trade regarding the types 
of wee mentioned. However, the 
amendment provides that in these spe- 
cific cases heavier weights than are 

rmitted by L-120 may be produced. 

maximum paper weights per- 
mitted are: Art reproductions, without 
advertising, in sheets 25x38—120 
pounds; corporate securities, checks 
and currency, 17x22—24 pounds; and 
telephone directory covers, 2214x28l/, 
—110 pounds. 

All other basic paper weights speci- 
fied in List A of Order L-241 may be 
manufactured only in the grades in 
which they are permitted under the 
relevant schedules of Order L-120. 


The Commercial Printing and Lith- 
ographing Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee announced on December 6 that it 
recommended all printing paper users 
—newspapers, magazines, ks, and 
commercial—operate in 1944 on 75 
per cent of the print paper used in 
1941. 

This move was made after a com- 
mittee meeting on December 2 when 
the seriousness of the present paper 
situation was stressed. 

The Committee also urged that every 
sr and buyer of printing, small or 
arge, cut out for the duration French 
folds, overhang covers, bleed pages, 
blank interleaving pages and other 
fancy, uneconomical uses of ae 

A recommendation to standardize 
all paper on a 25x40—1,000 sheet 
basis was adopted by the Committee. 


RESERVE PRODUCTION 
PERCENTAGES CHANGED 
Rex W. Hovey, director of the WPB 

Paper Division and G. G. Otto, direc- 

tor of the Paperboard Division, made 

the following statement Nov. 16: 
Effective December 1, 1943, and 

until otherwise directed, each manu- 

facturer of paper or paperboard shall, 
instead of the 10 per cent reserve fixed 

by paragraph “D” of Order M-241, 

reserve in each calendar month in the 

production of each of his mills, time 
and supplies sufficient to produce and 
deliver within such month the follow- 
ing percentages of the mills’ finished 
production: Paperboard, 50,000 to 

59,000 inc., 35 per cent; Paper (all 

other captions), 15 per cent. 

This is the first change in reserve 
production percentages made by the 
WPB since Order M-241 was revised 
on October 16 authorizing increases of 
paper and paperboard reserve produc- 
tion, especially as effects governmental 
orders. 





LATHE ATTACHMENT 
DEVELOPED IN CAN. 
MILL MACHINE SHOP 

A lathe attachment for machining 
spherical parts has been designed by 
Ludger Perron, of the machine shop of 
Consolidated Paper Corporation, Port 
Alfred, Quebec. This device consti- 
tutes an automatic feed covering a 
range of 90 degrées. It is very pre- 
cise in eliminating the human factors 
involved and can be adapted to many 
uses. 

The device was developed to ma- 
chine spherical ends on air-pump 
crossheads for 10,000-ton cargo ves- 
sels which the shop was making for 
Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., 
Montreal. At the present time, the 
same attachment is being used to ma- 
chine bronze spherical balls for sul- 
phite triplex pumps. 


4 


NEWFOUNDLAND WILL 
SHOW NEWSPRINT 
DECLINE IN 1943 

Newfoundland newsprint output in 
1943 will show a decline of more 
than 30 per cent from the 1942 ton- 
nage based on production reports for 
the first five months of this year. 

Two factors responsible for the 
sharp decline on the island are the 
shipping shortage and lack of man- 
power. Losses to both manufacturing 
companies’ shipping due to enemy ac- 
tion, and similar losses to chartered 
shipping have reduced the number of 
bottoms available for pes transport. 
Extensive defense work carried on by 
the United States and Canada in New- 
foundland have drained the labor sup- 
ply normally occupied in the paper 
mills and wood-cutting activities. 

The beginning of 1943 saw the 
mills with large stocks of finished 
newsprint on hand, and consequently 
shipments at the end of July showed a 
total of 136,070 tons—19,000 tons in 
excess of production for that period. 

Drop in paper shipments was al- 
most entirely at the expense of the 
United States market which took only 
91,527 tons for the January-July pe- 
riod against 111,294 tons for the 
same period in 1942. A small gain 
was made in newsprint shipments to 
the United Kingdom—43,967 tons as 
compared with 41,793 tons. 

The Bowater’s mills are now oper- 
ating on short time in its manufactur- 
ing departments. In 1942 both paper 
mills showed profits at half that of 
the previous year. 

Both the Grand Falls and Corner 
Brook mills are producing sulphite 
pulp for military purposes, and addi- 
tional facilities were provided for this 


purpose. 
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THANKS TO CHEMISTRY—Industrial Chemistry has helped create history’s finest 


safeguards for military personnel. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation services half a 


hundred industries with materials vital to war... and peace. 


andotte 


Offices in Principa! Cities 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation consolidates 
the resources and facilities of Michigan Alkali 
Company and The J. 8. Ford Company te bet- 
ter serve the nation's war and post-war needs. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION, MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION © WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
Seda Ash + Caustic Soda + Chlorine + Bicarbonate of Soda + Calcium Carbonate + Calcium Chioride + Dry ice + Aromatic Intermediates + Hydrogen 
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VICTORY PULPWOOD 

FESTIVAL AT 

INTERNATIONAL FALLS 

A colorful Victory Pulpwood Festi- 
val at International Falls, Minnesota, 
marked a milestone in the national 
pulpwood campaign. Governor Ed- 
ward J. Thye, of Minnesota, partici- 
pated in the event which drew visitors 
from Canada and all parts of the 
Northwest. 

The main feature of the Festival was 
the arrival of a 64-car pulpwood train 
destined for the mills of the Minne- 
sota and Ontario Paper Company. The 
Governor, himself, piloted the train. 
A_total’of 135 carloads of pulpwood, 





A section of the 64-car Victory Pulpwood Special which rolled into International Falls, Minn., during the Victory’ Pulpwood Festival which 
highlighted the pulpwood cutting campaign in Minnesota. 


in addition to numerous truckloads, 
reached the city during the Festival. 

The Governor was clad in a lumber- 
jack outfit, presented by the County 
Pulpwood Committee. He spent three 
days inspecting logging operations, vis- 
iting with lumberjacks, farmers, and 
labor representatives. He also in- 
spected the M and O paper and Insu- 
lite mills, and took part in a civic 
Victory Pulpwood luncheon. 

R. H. M. Robinson, president of the 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Com- 
pany, was a guest of Melvin Johnson, 
chairman of the county committee and 
a woodlot farmer himself. Both the 
Governor and Mr. Robinson addressed 
the luncheon guests. Tribute was paid 





Official approval was given this pulpwood cutter's saw by Governor Edward J. Thye 
of Minnesota during a visit to Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company logging operations 
while attending the Victory Pulpwood Festival at International Falls, Minn. 
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to the International Falls Daily Journal 
which won national honors for its pro- 
motional work in connection with the 
Victory Pulpwood Campaign. 


¢ 


U. S. CHAMBER TO 

AID WMC PROGRAM 

THROUGH TRADE ASS’NS 

An industry-wide .drive through 
trade associations to achieve greater 
manpower utilization was announced 
November 29 by Eric ‘A. Johnston, 
‘mice 7 of the United States Cham- 

r of Commerce. 

A War Manpower Commission 
utilization program was sent out to 
1,300 trade associations, which Mr. 
Johnston described as a practical ap- 
proach to the problem of reducing 
inefficient production. 

The WMC outline contemplates 
three steps: (a) a report to the WMC 
on outstanding ha re man- 
power problems with suggestions for 
their correction; (b) identification and 
evaluation of measures adopted within 
the trade or industry resulting in sav- 
ings or more effective use of man- 

wer; and (c) presentation of in- 
ormation respecting such measures to 
the members. 


= 


CANADIAN MILLS RAISED 
TO HIGHER CATEGORY 

To help in meeting the insistent 
demands of the newsprint industry in 
Canada and of the users of newsprint 
in the United States for more man- 
power to increase pulpwood procure- 
ment, Labor Minister Humphrey 
Mitchell has announced that the pulp 
and paper industry would be raised 
from the “C” to the “B” category in 








; ; was bd 

F Year after year the 
ference to mesh, seaming, selvedge, and the meal 
itself. Over-all, the width of Fourdrinier has 
fs nearly doubled to cope with new requirements as 


they arose, and-special applications have been mul- 
tiplied many-fold. 


R 


Lindsay serves the paper industry exclusively. We 
have sought to contribute materially since 1903 to 
the progress of wire cloth manufacture and hence to 
the quality of paper. Forty years of such specializa- 
tion necessarily create for us an obligation to do 
our part just a little better every day. Lindsay wire 
cloth will continue to uphold those ideals of excel- 
lence which were set for us by our founder. 


THE 


LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 
Serving the Paper Industry Since 1903 
14001-14299 ASPINWALL AVE. CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


Pr 
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the list of essential industries. The 
freezing process applied to the high 
category industries obviously will not 
be applicable in this case, as pulpwood 
cutting is an entirely seasonal occupa- 
tion. These workers will be returned 
to their’ farms in the spring. 

This higher category is one of the 
steps taken by the Government to in- 
sure an adequate supply of workers 
for the forests this winter. Another 


move recently made known was the — 


planning of a high-powered publicity 
campaign through the press and over 
the radio to recruit men for the bush, 
and a third move has been the elim- 


ination of time-consuming formalities 
in the selective service machinery. 

Satisfactory progress is being made 
in Quebec and Ontario in getting men 
into the bush. According to figures 
issued by the Department of Labor, 
60,000 men already had responded in 
Quebec at the beginning of November, 
and it was expected that as many more 
should be on the job shortly. 


e 


>>> HERETOFORE A DIVISION 
OF THE NORTHERN PAPER 
MILLS, the Tuttle Press Company of 
Appleton, Wisconsin, has been pur- 





—_ 








Fighters on the WARREN PUMP Production Front. No. 7 of a Series 


Among our younger but thoroughly 





experienced pump makers is Harold A. Sampson. 

“Sampy”, who operates a Horizontal Boring Mill, handling pump 
casings and other parts up to 30” sizes, has 14 years of Warren Pump 
experience behind him. He takes as deep pride in turning out the quality 
pumps that “are built to fit the job” as the skilled Warren Pump Makers 
who have been on the job for 20, 30 or even 40 years. 

It is this pride that these skilled men take in Warren Pumps that 
enable Warren equipment to perform so faithfully in the gruelling 24 
hour duty demanded in war plants or the do-or-die duty asked for in the 
United States Navy, Coast Guard and Merchant Marine. It is this pride 
that enabled these Warren Workers to win the Army-Navy “E” Award. 


a 





WARREN PUMPS 


WARREN STEAM PUMP COMPANY, INC. 


WARREN, MASSACHUSETTS 

















chased by Appleton interests. No 
changes in personnel are expected to be 
made. The officers are: Roy H. Purdy, 
president, treasurer and general man- 
ager; W. E. Buchanan, vice president; 
and L. R. Watson, secretary. 


* 


>>> ALL PERSONS CLAIMING 
INTEREST in trade-marks, commer- 
cial prints, or labels, now or formerly 
owned by nationals of designated for- 
eign countries are required to report 
their interest, including any agreement 
or claims of ownership, on Form APC- 
31 by February 1, 1944. This an- 
nouncement was made November 22 
by Leo T. Crowley, Alien Property 
Custodian. Copies of Form APC-31 
and instructions for reporting may be 
obtained through the Office of Alien 
Property Custodian in Washington, 
New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco. A second order, No. 28, re- 
quires the reporting of royalties due 
and payable to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian with respect to interests already 
vested by the Custodian in trade- 
marks, commercial prints and labels, 
and agreements relating thereto. 


+ 


MORE HANDICAPPED 
PERSONS EMPLOYED 

Some interesting figures have been 
released by the Office of War Infor- 
mation with regard to placements of 
handicapped persons by the United 
States Employment Service. 

The total number of handicapped 
persons who have found employment 
this year through the United States 
Employment Service is 139,862 as 
compared with 60,932 for the same 
period in 1942. In some states the 
percentage of increase has been over 
1,000 per cent. It is notable that the 
percentage has risen most sharply in 
labor shortage areas where the War 
Manpower Commission has insisted 
upon the highest utilization of the 
available labor supply. 


* 


>>> TO MEET PROBLEMS aris- 
ing from a critical shortage of pulp- 
wood, the Canadian Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board announced on No- 
vember 12 a new order empowering 
the pulp administrator to control the 
kinds, standards, qualities, quantities, 
deliveries and shipments of wood 
pulp, particularly for export trade. The 
announcement stated the order was 
designed to prevent available supplies 
of wood for pulp being used faster 
than the administrator feels is expedi- 
ent. As use of wood pulp in Canada 
already is controlled, officials said the 
order has. “particular application to 
the control of wood pulp for export.” 
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DON'T LET YOUR 
BOILERS DOWN! 


Under wartime conditions, many boiler installa- 
tions are working under an abnormal load, but 
they must continue to deliver with a minimum of 
time out for overhaul. Feed water that is exactly 
conditioned for your boilers will help reduce out- 
age caused by corrosion, scale, embrittlement and 
carryover—will guard against costly failure. 


boilers operating ‘round the clock. Years of ex- 
perience with all types and sizes of installations 
and with widely varying feed waters enables Betz 
to render a boiler water service that is complete | 


Betz engineers and chemists know how to keep | 


for all industries, with individual recommendations 
for each client. 


Betz laboratories and engineers are located through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS i et oe 
ON ALL WATER PROBLEMS ay ee ae be 
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“THIS YEAR, 
PIN WAR 


LET'S PAY THE BONUS 


BONDS 





Sa ee Ee here Aw 


... and drive even harder on the pay-roll savings plan 


Make War Bonds the Christmas Order of the Day. 
Urge your workers to make their personal Christmas 
gifts in the form of War Bonds—and practice what you 
preach! Make this a 100% War Bond Christmas—to 
insure future Yuletides of peace and prosperity. 


Make up your own posters to spread the ‘““War Bonds 
for Christmas” story across your plant. Tell the story 
again and again on bulletin boards, in your plant maga- 
zine, and on pay envelope stuffers. 

But don’t forget your basic, all-important Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan. How’s it going, these days? Perhaps it 
needs a bit of stoking-up right this very minute, to 
hold its full head of steam against the competitive de- 
mands of the holiday season. 


“ts 


Well, you’re the man to stoke it! You can’t ex- 
pect it to keep running indefinitely on last summer’s 
enthusiasm. See to it that your participation pereent- 
ages, and your deduction percentages, both end up the 
year at new levels. 

Every month, now your Pay-Roll Savings ought to 
run well ahead of the preceding month. For so many 
families that formerly depended on the earnings 
of a single worker, now enjoy the combined earn- 
ings of several. Such family incomes are doubled, 
trebled, even multiplied many times. 

Now’s the time to turn as much as possible of these 
increased earnings into War Bonds—War Bonds for 
Christmas . . . and War Bonds the whole year ’round! 


GIVE THE PRESENT WITH A FUTURE—WAR BONDS! 


This space contributed to Victory by 
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This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the United States Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council 
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There is a size and 

type LOUIS ALLIS 
electric motor for 
every industrial 
requirement, 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 





Speaking of Electric Motors— 


The day of trying to use a standard motor for a 
special job is about over. 


Machinery designers, and production managers 
have learned that it is much more efficient and 
economical to obtain a motor with exactly the elec- 
trical and mechanical characteristics required to 
perform a specific job than it is to try to doctor 
up a standard “shelf” motor to do the job. 


Speed and horsepower are no longer the major 
measuring stick of motor requirements — they are 
merely incidental to the many other characteristics 
available in electric motors today. 


For over forty years we have been developing spe- 
cial motors for special jobs — our engineering de- 
partment has a wealth of experience along this 
line — 


Right now special Louis Allis motors are serving 
a major important role in helping your boy and 
mine win this war —to help bring him back home 
— safely — and as quickly as possible. 


As soon as Uncle Sam does not so urgently need all 
of our facilities — your electric motor problems 
and requirements will receive our most prompt and 
careful attention in every way. 


But right now —let’s WIN this war! 


THE LOUIS ALLIS CO., MILWAUKEE 7, WIS. 
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GOOD NEWS 
TRAVELS FAST 


Recently Jacksons Millboard and Fibre Co., Ltd., Bourne End, 
Bucks, England, cabled for particulars on the Dilts hydrapulper. 
GOOD NEWS TRAVELS FAST, and the hydrapulper is good 
news. 


Complete information on the hydrapulper was forwarded to 
Jacksons and a description was given of its fast, effective 
action on whole bales of mixed stock . . . on the method em- 
ployed to remove heavy junk and other unwanted materials. 
Unfortunately, due to the recent introduction of the hydra- 
pulper and to curtailment of production at start of war, we 
were unable to direct them to an installation in their imme- 
diate vicinity. 


However, an installation is within easy reach of your mill as 
almost one hundred hydrapulpers are in action in the United 
States. If you have not already done so, write or phone us for 
information. It is to your advantage fo visit one of these mills 
now and inspect a hydrapulper in actual operation. Be pre- 
pared to order a hydrapulper for your mill as soon as priorities 
permit. 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS, FULTON, N. Y. 
Division of The Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
Shartle Bros., Middletown, Ohio, Division Black-Clawson Co. 
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The $64 Question! 


>>> THERE IS BUT ONE big ques- 
tion which the paper industry finds 
difficult to answer and that is “What 
are you going to do about pulp- 
wood”? Pulpwood is as essential to 
the operation of paper mills as iron 
ore is essential to the operation of 
steel mills. Without these essential 
raw materials, mills must close down. 

But the steel mills are operating to 
capacity and will continue so to do. 
In fact, steel is now available for 
manufacture of luxury or nonessential 
commodities. That is because the Iron 
and Steel Institute (a setup within the 
steel industry, whose sole business is 
to protect the steel industry from stu- 
pid rulings and adverse legislation) 
proceeded to Washington immediately 
upon the declaration of war, and on 
behalf of the entire steel industry 
‘showed the War Production Board 
what essential steps it must take to 
protect the essentiality of steel pro- 


duction for the prosecution of the 
War. One of the first and most car- 
dinal provisions pointed out was that 
the miners of ore must be kept in 
the mines and must be exempted from 
the draft. This was done and the full 
complement of miners are mining ore 
daily. Result: the war economy and 
essential civilian economy are amply 
provided with steel products. 

Not so with the paper industry. It 
had no setup within the industry to 
speak authoritatively for the whole 
industry, such as the steel industry has. 
So, when war was declared, there was 
some protest forthcoming from the 
paper industry against the wholesale 
drafting of the woodsmen in the for- 
ests, by whose labor alone the essen- 
tial raw material, pulpwood, is fur- 
nished the pulp and paper mills of 
America. But this protest lacked the 
necessary strength. Result: the wage- 
earning woodsmen, which numbered 


almost one million men in 1939, were 

referred draftees, and such as went 
into the Armed Forces are scattered 
all over the world from the Solomon 
Islands around to Africa, Italy, and 
Asia. The balance of these competent 
foresters is scattered all over the 
United States in the high wage-paying 
defense industries from which they 
will not return for the duration, if 
then. 

The crux of the paper crisis is the 
shortage of men to cut pulpwood. 
Again, we say, by way of dramatizing 
the crisis, no pulpwood, no pulp; no 

Ip, no paper; no paper, no war. 

” Faees E THE essential commodity 
on every active front. 

Activity is life, and paper is the 
essential factor in activity. 

All pulpwood, pulp and paper re- 
serves in every position are disappear- 
ing rapidly with no hope of replace- 
ment in sight. 

What can be done about it ?—That’s 
a big question. 

We welcome suggestions. 





Newsprint Teday and Tomorrow 


>>> “IT IS AN ILL WIND that 
blows nobody good.” The present 
paper shortage, acute as it is, may 
turn out to be a blessing in disguise. 

Conservation and re-use are two 
words that do not typify the average 
American citizen. Rather the ple 
of this country have become ite 
as profligate wasters to les of 
os “4 ne 

We have had so much of everything 
in this country that the tempo of 
thought has been to use wantonly and 
not to conserve or use over. It is true 
that there are exceptions to this, but in 
the main, it depicts a situation that has 
been all too common. 

It was the growing scarcity of 
spruce, hemlock and balsam in the old 
established newsprint-producing _re- 
gions of the United States that gave 
impetus to the development and 
growth of the newsprint industry of 
Canada. This scarcity was brought 
about in part at least by the careless 
cutting of our timber supply and often 
unwarranted waste of wood in the 
Processing operations. The thought 
often seemed to be, “Why worry 
about the future. There is plenty of 
timber—so clean out and ndon.” 
There was little activity at any rate 
in reforestation or in improving the 
_ fate of growth of forest lands. 


All of the technological develop- 
ment of the newsprint industry, with 
little exception, has been confined to 
the production of newsprint paper 
from virgin stock. There, of course, 
has been some research on the de- 
inking and re-use of old cig 
in the production of newsprint. Also 
some years ago, a newsprint mill oper- 
ated in the City of Chicago, making 
newsprint from wastepaper for the 
Chicago Daily News. This mill closed 
down after several years of operation, 
but it operated long enough to prove 
the practicability of the idea. 

Only recently, the New York Daily 
News and the Chicago Tribune have 
made demonstration runs with paper 
using 10 per cent non-deinked waste- 
paper, paper with 20 per cent non- 
deinked paper, paper with 23 per cent 


deinked wastepaper, and paper con- 
taining 45 per cent deinked waste- 
paper. 

Here again is demonstrated the fea- 
sibility of using wastepaper in the pro- 
duction of newsprint sheet. 

Therefore, why not take advantage 
of a situation brought about by the 
War, and use this wastepaper now 
in so far as possible in alleviating the 
raw material supply problem in the 
production of newsprint; and then in 
the postwar era it might be practical 
to locate a number of newsprint mills 
in or adjacent to metropolitan centers 
to make newsprint paper from waste- 
paper. It is realized that such a devel- 
opment pe yee alter -_ ss ‘ 
situation of paperboard mills, possibly 
of some book mills. Yet, this very 
competition no doubt would lead to 
a more complete re-use of wastepaper 
in paper manufacturing—good econ- 
omy if done within reason. 





Chlorine Cylinders Needed 


>>» MANUFACTURERS OF chio- 
rine are appealing to all users of this 
chemical to return empty chlorine 
cylinders promptly. Apparently, these 
firms are in position to produce suffi- 
cient chlorine to meet essential needs ; 
but are not in position to ly it if 
cylinders are oct kept in pe By 
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Since an empty cylinder can be set 
aside so easily and completely forgot- 
ten, please check the situation in your 
mill. If you locate even one lone 
cylinder, get it on the way to your 
supplier immediately. It will be one 
more act of co-operation in the win- 
ning of the war. 
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Current Thought ... . wou smu 





HOW TIMES HAVE CHANGED! 


>>» TWENTY YEARS AGO THIS 
MONTH—December, 1923—when I 
walked into the offices of The Paper 
Industry and talked with the late Ed- 
ward B. Fritz, I had small expectation 
of becoming this publication's peren- 
nial correspondent.. But here I am— 
still blossoming forth with monthly 
prophecies which (for the most part) 
don’t come true, or political prefer- 
ences which (for the most part) don’t 
get elected. Had I even so much as 
suspected, twenty years ago when I 
first introduced the idea of a “Current 
Thought” feature to Mr. Fritz, that I 
would be able to serve uninterruptedly 
each month for two decades; had I 
even imagined that I might become 
one of those unknown literary flowers 
which bloom by themselves and for 
themselves, I certainly would have 
thought the pulp and paper indus- 
try would far sooner than this 
have given me the Bronx cheer and 
yelled “Begonia” . . . But here I 
am, twenty years old as a feature of 
this magazine, now THE PAPER INDUs- 
TRY AND PAPER WORLD, and in my 
editorial mathematics 20 times 12 is 
240. Leaving aside the mathematics 
and speaking purely from the editorial 
standpoint, that means 240 headaches 
and cold sweats. I can only hope that 
it hasn't meant so much to the readers 
of this feature. 

How times have changed! Twenty 
years ago Warren Gamaliel Harding 
had promised to return these almost 
United States of America “back to 
normalcy,” and as I tried to point out 
at that time, people never go back to 
normalcy—they never go back any- 
where -_ backwards. In spite of 
Mr, Harding’s prophecy, we didn’t 
back to no . We had a Teapot 
Dome and an oil scandal involving 
Ja which, without any doubt, con- 
tributed hugely to Pearl Harbor some 
20 years later. 

You may recall that Mr. Harding 
was nominated as presidential candi- 
date in Chicago’s Auditorium Hotel 
(so far as the public is concerned, at 
the convention held at the old Audi- 
torium). Perhaps the most surprised 
man at the close of the nomination 
was Mr. Harding himself. As he 
phrased it: “I went into this game 
with a pair of eights and came out 
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with a royal flush.” Following that 
“pair of eights” (which I have always 
thought the excusable exaggeration of 
ego) we were followed by a taciturn 
gentleman from Massachusetts who, 
after 61/, years of administration, ‘did 
not choose to run.” 

How times have changed! Cer- 
tainly the very good Coolidge phrase 
“I do not choose to run” is probably 
the most forgotten phrase in current 
political history. 

While no one, including your “Cur- 
rent Thinker,” would, of his own voli- 
tion, sluff off twenty years and relive 
the past two decades, we have seen 
things transpire in that time which 
none of us years ago would have be- 
lieved possible. For longer than “Cur- 
rent Thought” has lived, I have been 
in the advertising trade. For almost 
that long I have been identified with 
one of the more prominent industrial 
advertising agencies. Had anyone told 
me prior to Pearl Harbor that many 
publications (both large and small) 
would refuse space contracts, I would 
have been convinced that the man was 
a case for very serious study by 
America’s most eminent psychiatrist. 
Advertising men have plenty of trouble 
trying to convince clients to spend 
their money. Whoever thought it pos- 
sible that added to those troubles there 
might also be added the problem of 
trying to spend that money? Yet, that 
has come to pass. During the past two 
years I have worked every adjective 
known to Webster trying to get some 
perfectly good manufacturer (but neo- 
phyte merchandiser) to assign his 
hard-earned cash to the promotion of 
his business; only to find that after 
consummation of that contract the 
nearest I could come to getting desired 
space into one popular magazine was 
one-eighth of a page in another one. 
How times have changed! 

Who would have thought prior to 
the advent of that blind anniversary, 
December 7, 1941, (“blind” both in 
the political and military sense, because 
at the same time the Japanese airplanes 
were bombing our warships in Pearl 
Harbor, our administrators were talk- 
ing gently about trade relations to 
Japanese emissaries in Washington) 
that paper would ever be a war essen- 
tial! Surely a great many manufactur- 


ers who read THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
AND PAPER WorLD énew that to be 
true, but could they prove it? No. 
It took the noncomprehending (and 
incomprehensible) representatives of 
“the people” to delay recognition of 
aper as a war essential until literally 
thousands of American lads were need- 
lessly killed. How times have changed! 

If an inquiring reporter should ques- 
tion the average man on the street, the 
fashionably-dressed woman on Fifth 
Avenue, the average pedestrian on 
Michigan Boulevard, or the fisherman 
on Market Street, and ask them what 
would happen if by some unknown 
circumstance the Nation would be 
= of all of its paper supply 
within the next 15 minutes, what 
would they say? They would probably 
shrug their shoulders. What they do 
not know but should know is that 
without paper the insulation on elec- 
tric cords would cause shorts in every 
factory in the Nation and that all in- 
dustry would come to an abrupt stop. 
Then there would be no currency in 
the citizen’s wallet; he could get no 
birth records; his stocks and bonds 
would be only memories; there would 
be no books or newspapers; peace 
treaties could not be signed; much of 
the clothing on his back and certainly 
his shoes would fall apart. 

This country should have been sold 
on the importance of paper, and a 
good many years ago I advocated in 
this space the sponsoring of such a 
campaign—one to be wy for by the 
several associations or by the members 
of the industry on a tonnage basis. 
That national campaign, so needed ten 
years ago, so vital today, so futile ten 
years from now should have been 
undertaken by the industry long ago. 
The need has been realized, however, 
and a movement is now under way to 
organize such a campaign (See page 
1006). 

On this my 240th consecutive entry 
into the pages of this magazine, may | 
make a very earnest plea that the indus- 
try this magazine represents make it 
known, collectively and as a body, the 
importance of their product to the 
American people—whether it be in 
gun cotton for the destruction of the 
enemy or in diapers for protection of 
the infants. 

In this particular regard, I hope far 
sooner than twenty years from now I 
can write another Current Thought on 
“how times have changed.” 
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LINK-BELT COMPANY 


The Leading Manufacturer of Materials Handling and Power Transmission Machinery 


Indianapelis 6, Chicago 9, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, 
Toronto 8. Offices, warehouses and distributors in principal cities. 


9376-A 
Cd id Chicago Plants ind Indianapolis Plant -_ Ordnance Plant 
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®@ Flying and fighting seven miles 
up, the modern war plane, captur- 
ing our fascinated wonder, is the 
symbol and the result of vast de- 
velopments in every sphere of 
science and industry. In that plane, 
as in the plant that built it, and 
throughout industry today, power 
is produced, applied and controlled 
more efficiently because of continu- 
ing and accelerated engineering 
progress. 

Chains used today for aircraft 
controls, for tanks, trucks, jeeps 
and other motive equipment, for 
conveying and mechanical power 
transmission throughout industry, 
have been vastly improved to meet 
today’s exacting demands. Link- 
Belt engineers and metallurgists 
have perfected lighter, stronger, 
more precisely built chains of every 
type, answering, even anticipating, 
the needs of our production and 
fighting forces. Now, more than 
ever, Link-Belt is the recognized 
source for chain, and for the en- 
gineering service to aid in utilizing 
these newer, better chains to the 
great advantage of all industry. 

Consult Link-Belt on any problem 
relating to mechanical power trans- 
mission, materials handling or con- 
veying. You are assured of relia- 
ble, unbiased recommendations and 
of efficient, economical equipment. 


KS ID 
Li h¢ ate) 1-748 


CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 


for conveyors « for drives + for power transmission 
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STRAIGHT LINE FLOW 


® to insure maximum capacity 


© for close delivery pressure control 


® to save operating and maintenance cost 


Straight Line Flow: Steam, water, air, oil, etc. ig = ahs 
flow through this valve in a straight line— Cash Stangard Type 30-AP Valve 


gives precise control of fluid 


nothing is in the path of flow to cause turbu- 
lence—therefore, peak flow is never a problem. 


Inner valve is streamlined—no back eddies to 
hinder flow (see streamlined form above)— 
valuable when you want all possible fluid to 
go through the valve to meet peak demand. 


Turbulence eliminated by venturi approach 
to the valve seat. This eliminates turbulence 
—it means better flow. The inlet pressure is 
confined to a small cylindrical chamber, the 
same being advantageous for high pressures. 


% The "1000" vaive is single seated and its 
valve makes line contact with its seat ring 
which accounts for its tight closing char- 
acteristics. The unusually long diaphragm 
spring insures sensitive pressure control. 


CONTROLS... 
VALVES 


Write for Bulletin 1000 
to get details on this 
Streamlined Vaive for 
smooth even flow of 


Trouble-free service 
Smooth operation 
Tight closure 
Accurate regulation 
Elimination of failures 
Constant delivery 
pressure 
No spoilage 
Maintenance needs 
practically zero 
Speedier production 
results 
Cost-saving operation 


steam, water, air, oil, etc. 


A. W. CASH COMPANY 


DECATUR, 


ILLINOIS 


pressures, through a pilot con- 
nected to the pressure under 
control. For steam, water, air, 
and most fluids. 

Can be a pressure reducing valve 
or @ back pressure valve de- 
pending on the way the control 
lines are connected. Pressures 
up to 600 Ibs. Sizes 2°" te 12°' 
screwed; 1"* to 12° flanged 
ends; wide variety of metals. 


The Cash Standerd Type 100 
Controller above is operating an 
8° Type 42-R Balanced Veive, 
automatically reducing 250 Ibs. 
down to 125 ibs. pressere, hon- 
Gling 200,000 ibs. steam per hour 
Type 100 Controllers have lots 
of operating power, enough for 
eny size valve: ore fully com- 
pensated; have adjustable range; 
ere very sensitive. Bulletin 963 
covering the Controller and Bul- 
letin 965 covering the Valve give 
complete and interesting details. 
Write for them. 


=. 
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JUST GIVE 47 
TO HENRY HECL 





Wi 
THERES ri DEPENUABUUIT, Tm 
APPLETON FELTS, ro0! 


Paper Mills since 1890 have been depending on Appleton Felts, for they 
have learned by experience that Appleton Felts meet all requirements of 
mill production—year after year. Today's high speed production is met 
as easily as 1890's, because Appleton Felts have progressed with the 
rapid progress of the paper industry. 


+ ppleton Woclen Mills 


2 O28 We Be ae Ce ae te 
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— Is YOYR UNCLE SAM talking— 
but I’m going to talk to you like a 
DUTCH uncle, to keep all of us from 
going broke. 


Ever since the Axis hauled off and hit 
us when we weren’t looking, prices have 
been nudging upwards. Not rising aw- 
fully fast, but RISING. 


Most folks, having an average share 
of common sense, know rising prices are 
BAD for them and BAD for the country. 
So there’s been a lot of finger pointing 

‘ and hollering for the OTHER FELLOW 
to do something—QUICK. 


The government’s been yelled at, 
too. “DOSGONNIT,” folks have said, 
“WHY doesn’t the government keep 
prices down?” 


Well, the government’s done a lot. 
That’s what price ceilings and wage con- 
trols are for—to keep prices down. Ra- 
tioning helps, too. 


But let me tell you this—we’re never 
going to keep prices down just by lean- 
ing on the government and yelling for 


KEEP PRICES DOWN! 





Never mind ‘who done it—pitch in 
and help get it down! 


the OTHER FELLOW to mend his ways. 


We’ve ALL got to help—EVERY 
LAST ONE OF US, 


Sit down for a minute and think things 
over. Why are most people making more 
money today? It’s because of the SAME 
cussed war that’s killing and maiming 
some of the finest young folks this coun- 
try ever produced. 


So if anyone uses his extra money to 
buy things he’s in no particular need of 
. .. if he bids against his neighbor for 
stuff that’s hard to get and pushes prices 
up... well, sir, he’s a WAR PROFIT- 
EER. That’s an ugly name—but there’s 
just no other name for it. 


Now, if I know Americans, we're not 
going todo that kind of thing, once we’ve 
got our FACTS straight. 


All right, then. Here are the seven 
rules we’ve got to follow as GOSPEL 
from now until this war is over. Not some 
of them — ALL of them. Not some of us 
—ALL OF US, farmers, businessmen, 
laborers, white-collar workers! 





Use it up + Wear it out 
Make it do - Or do without 





Buy only what you need. A patch on 
your pants is a badge of honor these 
days. 

Keep your OWN prices DOWN. Don’t 
ask higher prices—for your own labor, 
your own services, or goods you sell. 
Resist all pressure to force YOUR 
prices up! 

Never pay a penny more than the ceil- 
ing price for ANYTHING. Don’t buy 
rationed goods without giving up the 
right amount of coupons. 

Pay your taxes willingly, no matter how 
stiff they get. This war’s got to be paid 
for and faxes are the cheapest way to do it. 

Pay off your old debts. Don’t make any 
new ones. 

Start a savings account and make regu- 
lar deposits. Buy and keep up life in- . 
surance. 

Buy Wer Bonds and hold on to them. 
Buy them with dimes and dollars it 
HURTS like blazes to do without. 

Start making these sacrifices now— 
keep them up for the duration—and this 
country of ours will be sitting pretty 
after the war... and so will you. 


bele San 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed by this magazine in co-operatior. with the Magazine Publishers of Americ. 
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STEEL—for the 
Paper Industry 


In stock for immediate shipment 


Your nearby Ryerson Steel-Service plant specializes in the 
immediate shipment from stock of steel and allied products 
used by the paper industry. Ryerson men know the steels 
best suited to the hundred and one paper and pulp mill 
applications and can often give valuable assistance in solv- 
ing special problems. 


Whether you need steel for the day to day requirements of 
maintenance and repair, or to meet some emergency, a call 
to Ryerson will get prompt action. There is also a separate 
department for paper mill bearings. 


If you have not yet received your copy .of the current 
Ryerson stock list write for one today. 


JOSEPH T. 
Chicago St. Louis 


Boston .: 


Milwaukee 


: Buffalo Philadelphia 
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Ryerson Service te the Paper 
Industry Includes: 


Stainless Steel, to resist the cor- 
rosive action of chemicals, etc. 
Inland 4-Way Floor Plates: around 
beaters, grinders, and recovery 
plants; for bridges, runways, mill 

flooring. 

Perforated Plates and Sheets: for 
screens, diffuser and blow pit 
bottoms, etc. 

Pipe and Tubing: for rolls, stock, 
acid, alum, and liquor lines. 
Forgings: for water wheel and 

grinder shafts, etc. 

Corrosion Resistant Castings: for 
digester fittings, acid and relief 
line fittings, etc. 

Steel Plates, of all kinds: for tanks, 
stock chests, vats, etc. 

Tank Lugs: for blow pits, vomit 
stacks, stock chests, etc. 

Tubes: for boilers, condensers, evap- 
orators, heat exchangers, etc. 
Stee! Sheets, Bars, Shapes, etc., for 
steel and concrete construction 

and repair. 

Tool and Alloy Steels, particularly 
adapted to specific purposes. 

Chain, Wire Rope, Bolts, Rivets, 
Welding Rod, Chain Hoists, Ma- 
chine Tools, etc. 

Babbitt Metal: for motor bearings 
and general maintenance. 

Ryertex Non-Metallic Water Lubri- 
cated Bearings, for barking 
drums, chippers, wet machines, 
deckers, beaters, jordans, paper 
machines, doctor blades, suction 
box covers, etc. 








RYERSON & 


Cincinnati 


SON, INC. 
Detroit Cleveland 
Jersey City 


cy 
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RYERSON STEEL-SERVICE © 














Employees hener soll suiizcusted by cusnivel cable end flags‘el oll notions. 


Building Employee Morale 


>>> THE CHAMPION FAMILY, 
men, women, and children, 10,000 
strong. In normal times, a normal 
family; in war times, torn with the 
conflict and trouble of every kind. 
Ours is a typical family. Some of them 
like baseball; some of them enjoy go- 
ing to the opera; some like to fish ; and 
others enjoy a pleasure ride through the 
country in the family automobile. Due 
to. wartime restrictions, transportation 
is not available, and these normal recre- 
ations are greatly curtailed. Extra 
working hours prohibit other forms 
of entertainment. 

Until restricted by wartime regula- 
tions, the Hamilton, Ohio, Division of 
The Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany gave an annual picnic for its 
employees and families at a nearby 
summer resort. Special trains were 
provided, and the entertainment events 
such as contests, tournaments, swim- 
ming, boating, modern and square 
dancing, home talent singing, and pro- 


fessional acts were looked forward to 
by The Champion Family with a spirit 
of holiday anticipation. But, in 1943, 
this annual picnic was an impossibility. 

Another annual Champion event 
was the Hobby Fair. At this fair 
quilts, sewing, woodworking, graphic 
arts exhibits, and hundreds of other 
hobbies were displayed. Again, war- 
time restrictions interfered because of 
a lack of leisure hours and the inability 
to obtain necessary materials. 

The Department of Employee Rela- 
tions was confronted with the problem 
of how to replace these two popular 
events with one which was stream- 
lined to war activity. A wartime sub- 
stitute was needed, and as so often 
happens, the substitute proved equal 
to, if not better than the original. 

Thus, out of necessity, was born The 
Champion Wartime Carnival, and this 
new child was such a success at its 
christening that in the future there will 
be an annual birthday party. 
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How the Wartime Carnival , 
Was Organized ’ 

Our first activity after recognizing 
the need was to adopt an objective in 
which we stated our aims and pur- 
poses. The following was chosep> To 
offer fellowship, entertainment, and 
guidance for Champions at home, in 
the community, at work, and in the 
Armed Forces. It was decided that em- 
ployees, their families, friends,’ ‘and 
the general public were to be invited. 
No general admission was to be 
charged. 

Champion has a committee of forty, 
known as the Employees’ Committee, 
which is a representative group from 
all the departments throughout the 
plant. Since this group was originally 
organized for the promotion of war- 
time activities, such as war bond sales, 
scrap drives, etc., it was naturally its 
function to plan, supervise, organize, 
and carry out the activities of the War- 
time Carnival.» The epartment’ of 
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Employee Relations assisted by draw- 
ing up the general objective of the 
Carnival and then gathering together 
a list of available places that it might 
be held, as well as other pertinent 
information. 

The ideas and suggestions for the 
Carnival were then presented to the 
Executive or Planning Committee of 
the Employees’ Committee. This com- 
mittee accepted the challenge and 
started to work by setting up nine 
operating divisions, The chairman of 
each division, along with members of 
the Executive Division and — 
tion of management chosen from the 
Personnel Department made up the 
General Carnival Executive Commit- 
tee. These divisions were: Construc- 
tion and Maintenance, Hobbies, Mid- 
way, Community at War, Home at 


ABOVE—General view of the main ex- 
hibit building . . . CENTER—Part of the 
OCD display showing auxiliary fire 
pumper and supplemental equipment .. . 
BELOW—End use of Champion paper. 











War, Special Events, Champion in the 
War, Publicity, and Finance. Each 
divisional chairman chose his own 
sub-committee, who in turn chose 
members of his or her individual com- 
mittee. It became the function of the 
Executive Committee to approve the 
appointments before they were made 
official. After the appointments of the 
committee chairmen had been accepted 
by the Executive Committee, each 
chairman was furnished with an out- 
line of the functions and duties of his 
respective group. The completed out- 
line consisted of over 200 men and 
women. Members were not necessarily 
employees, but in a number of cases 
were members of an employee’s family. 

Due to the fact that the Carnival 
was planned for employee participa- 
tion and abetted by the condition of 
an extreme labor shortage, most of the 
work of the Carnival was carried on 
by committee members or other inter- 
ested people from Champion. During 
the three weeks of preparation, many 
came to visit and look on, and they 
stayed to actually help in the work. 
No employee received any compensa- 
tion or pay, other than those on the 
regular staff of the Department of 
Employee Relations who were assigned 
to work at the Carnival, and three 
members of the police force who acted 
as the necessary guards throughout the 
night. 

The Butler County Fairground was 
chosen as the location for the Carnival. 
It is in the northeast section of Hamil- 
ton, within the city limits, and is ade- 
quately serviced by local buses. Cham- 
pion contracted with the Fair Board to 
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utilize all the grounds and facilities. 

The theme of the Carnival was built 
upon community co-operation and 
alertness to the national and world 
crisis, and a symbolic emblem was 
adopted which consisted of a circular 
background in blue with a silver out- 
line of Independence Hall and a bas- 
relief papier maché copy of the Liberty 
Bell. The emblem in various sizes was 
used throughout the Carnival Grounds 
along with extensive red, white and : F 
blue paper trimmings. The decoration 
scheme and sample installations were 1 
developed by the Department of Em- ' 

loyee Relations and then carried out 
by volunteer help from the Champion 
Family. 

In line with the patriotic theme of 
the entire show, various cutouts show- 
ing modern warfare and its equipment 
were used throughout all buildings. 
These were built by purchasing twenty- 
four-sheet posters of modern movie 
publicity, pasting them on a 3/16-inch 
thick wallboard, then cutting out with 
a tool known as a cut-all. They 
were mounted on appropriate places 
throughout the buildings and served 
as a background for independent dis- 
plays in other places. It was found 
that illustrations of any type of mili- 
tary equipment desired could be lo- 
cated by requesting a poster catalogue 
from a local movie house and selecting 
posters from current movies. 

Although the Carnival was staged 
as a morale builder for essential war- 
time workers, it was necessary that all 
arrangements be made without taking 
advantage of any priority rights in 
grag and it became difficult to 
jocate the proper material in adequate 
amounts. Scrap supplies and materials 
were located in various places through- 





ABOVE—Flower Show .. . CENTER— 
Victory garden produce. . . BELOW—Gas 
defense instructions. 


out the mill and from the homes of 
individuals. Local lumber yards, hard- 
ware stores, and paint stores co-oper- 
ated splendidly by making available 
such materials of which they had only 
a limited supply. The drive to locate 
needed supplies and materials, could, 
in itself, a long story, but it can 
best be told by relating three instances: 
1) No one place could furnish the 
necessary number of 100-, 200-, and 
300-watt incandescent lamps which 
were necessary, but the City of Hamil- 
ton, the Champion Company, and one , 
local merchant together could loan us 
a supply if we promised to return 
them. In using light bulbs, the gen- 
eral experience has been that a large 
number of them are broken or mis- ,@ 
placed. However, all persons who a . ‘ 
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handled them were cautioned to use 
special care, and instructions were 
given to have them removed immedi- 
ately after the Carnival. The result 
was we returned all but 6 of the 800 
lamps used—a loss of less than one per 
cent. Complimentary mention for this 
was given us by the City of Hamilton. 

2) In staging any affair of this kind, 
a great number of electrical gsc 
are used: motors for turn tables, table 
lamps, s lights, flood lights, and 
electrically-operated exhibit material. 
One of our greatest difficulties came 
in finding extension cords that could 
be. used with the various electrical 
appliances. By the co-operation of all 
members of the committee and their 
assistance in bringing extension cords 
from home, we were able to make 
proper connections with all desired 
places. The cords were all marked so 
that redistribution after the Carnival 
would be easy. 

3) A, great need for lumber and 
wall board was met by substituting 
used wet felt and dryer felts in the 
construction of partitions, etc. 

For many months, hundreds of 
Champion employees had studied and 
worked at Civilian Defense for Ham- 
ilton and its surrounding villages. 
Countless others had answered the call 
of the Red Cross for participation in 
its world-wide seryicé; Another group 
had worked throughout the entire sum- 
mer and fall in Victory. gardens and 


prepared the produce of these gardens 


for winter consumption. It was only 
fair that these groups be given an op- 
portunity to show their neighbors, 
friends, and the citizens of the com- 
munity the result of their months of 
work. The main exhibit hall of the 
Fair Ground was set aside for this 
purpose. Proud members of the 
Civilian Defense group worked long 
hours to prepare for exhibiting their ac- 
complishments. Barren display booths 
began to be crowded with a collection 
of auxiliary fire pumpers, gas masks, 
gas protection clothing, auxiliary radio 
oe emer and all of the other tools 
of their leisure time avocations. 

Another group worked long hours in 
preparing-and setting up for operation 
a typical USO canteen. This group 
adopted as its motto: “Send a Carni- 
val post card to your friend in the 
service.” A sub-post office was ready 
to receive this mail, and the correct 
mailing addresses of all employees in 
the service were available for those 
who requested them. 

One group had been working in 
advance collecting sampies showing 
the final use of Champion paper and 
how it ultimately fits into the war 
needs. Samples of hundreds of fin- 
ished paper articles were arranged for 
display to Carnival visitors. Champion 
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“old-timers” or employees with 25 
years of service were as active as the 
young folks in preparing their booth 
which was to serve as a reception cen- 
ter for registration and reminiscence. 
Pictures and letters put away for years 
were brought out. A display service 
of pins, rings, and medals was proudly 
pushed to the front. 

In another booth, members of the 
Champion Safety Committee worked 
untiringly to complete a “peep show.” 
This display was to be known as “Sa- 
boteurs even the F. B. I. can’t catch.” 
Later, when the show was in opera- 
tion, visitors suspiciously bowed their 
heads to one of the peep holes and 
watched a typical family performing 
many of the ordinary household jobs 
in the unsafe way. Worn and frayed 
ironing cords, broken step ladders, un- 
guarded mechanical equipment, and 
all the other dangers were vividly 
dramatized. 

Another group of enthusiastic out- 
door gardeners started late, then 
worked frantically preparing their gar- 
den displays—the nature of these dis- 
plays, of course, was such that the 
work could not be done very much 
ahead of time. This display had to be 
re-arranged and new material brought 
in each morning. All the flowers raised 
in the vicinity at that season of the 
year were displayed in the flower,show. 

Vegetablé “gardeners as a. group 
proudly displayed the results of their 
year's work. Their wives also dis- 
— processed and canned fruits 
and vegetables. A typical home living 
room was set up by a group of busy 
housewives with ideas displayed for 
home recreation. They made available 
for the use of visitors a piano and 
other musical instruments, radio, and 
victrola, checkers, chess, cards, dart 
games, and dozens of other things for 
leisure time recreation. 

As had been partially expected, the 
displays that came in through the 
Hobby Division this year were more in 
the nature of a collection rather than 
actual, active hobbies. Spare time ac- 
tivities are not getting the play they 
did in normal times; therefore, people 
are using money to buy collections 
rather than using time for the purpose 
of making hobbies. 

Immediately adjacent to the main 
exhibit building was an open shelter 
house large enough to accommodate 
several hundred people for continuous 
movies which went on throughout the 
entire five days of the Carnival. These 
movies were both educational and en- 
tertaining and were presented free to 
the public. Another building used 
normally aSi,a little theatre was con- 
verted into a dance halj.- Volunteer 
employees spent hours,.sanding, seal- 
ia and caine the for so that it 





would be suitable for dancing. Stands 
and racks for games and concessions 
were built throughout the grounds— 
all to be operated by volunteer help, 
with all profits going to local and 
national charities. A Champion Girl 
Hikers’ Club took over the main- 
tenance and operation of the food and 
drinks concession. The various com- 
mittees in the Midway Division set up 
and later operated a fish pond, pony 
track, pitch games, dart games, and all 
the other Midway attractions usually 
found in a carnival. 

Another group enthusiastically op- 
erated until late each night the ever- 
popular Bingo game. All games and 
concessions were operated at a playing 
cost of one to five cents. Special events 
were staged by the Committee for that 
purpose with such activities as a pet 
parade, horseshoe tournament, and a 

tformance of the Navy Glee Club 
rom the nearby Navy Radio School at 
Miami University. 

In line with Champion events of 
this nature, the Carnival was scheduled 
to operate during the last part of one 
week and continue over into the first 
part of the next week. This is done 
with the intent of allowing shift work- 
ers to attend. Change of shifts over 
the week end means that everybody 
can see or participate in the activity. 
The first Champion Wartime Carnival 
operated five days from Friday through 
Tuesday. Doors were open at seven 
o'clock and closed at midnight. On 
Saturday and Sunday everything was 
opened at two o'clock in the afternoon. 

Despite five days of nearly contin- 
uous rain, over 15,000 people partici- 
pated in or enjoyed the Carnival, and 
a net profit of over $1,400 was turned 
over to charity. 

One of the commandments that we 
have developed for the operation of 
our Employee Relations is: “Present a 
spectacular program in concept, but 
intimate in application.” We believe 
the first Champion Wartime Carnival 
fulfills that commandment. In fact, 
we believe that it fulfills all six of our 
Employee Relations Commandments 
which are as follows: 

1) Program based on careful study 
of the facts and emotions which effect 
the employees’ point of view. 

2) Hitch our program to a vehicle 
that serves the interest of all. 

3) A spectacular program in con- 
cept, but intimate in application. 

4) Place emphasis on how good we 
hope to be, not how good we have 
been 


5) Include all media, but basically 
education. 

6) Use not one shot by a big shot, 
but a continuous application of little 
considerations by many. 
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>>> THE FELTS OF A fourdrinier 
machine have a two-fold function: 
(1) to serve as a filter for the wet 
sheet of paper during the time inter- 
val when a portion of its water con- 
tent is being pressed from it, and (2) 
to act as a carrier or conveyor for the 
sheet in its travel from the couch to 
and through each successive press of 
a machine. 

These felts are not true felts; rather 
they are woven woolen fabrics which 
vary considerably in design and in 
weight, depending upon the service. 
The use of the term “felt” for this 
item of paper machine clothing prob- 
ably dates back to the early days of 
European permaking, when no 
doubt a matted felt of wool or hair 
was used to couch paper from hand 
moulds. This true felt was super- 
seded by woolen cloth, pieces of which 
were simply sewed together to make 
the felts of early fourdrinier machines. 

Woven crosswise of each felt are 
two or three colored stripes or bands. 
Designated as seams, these stripes 
identify the manufacturer of a given 
felt. They also serve as guide lines 
for the machine tender in keeping a 
felt running straight. 


Putting on a First Press Felt 

In changing a first felt, in other 
words, putting a new felt on the first 
press, the machine tender unless com- 
pletely familiar with the machine, 
should observe what felt rolls are in- 
side of the felt on the machine before 
cutting it off. This procedure expe- 
dites felt roll assembly after the new 
felt has been positioned. One of the 
most important things to observe is 
which carrier roll should go in last. 

On most machines, the operation of 
getting a new felt over a bottom press 
toll is about the same. The top press 
roll is lifted and secured. Then the 
bottom roll is pulled up. 

On some machines, the save-all does 
not have to be disturbed; on others, 
it has to be taken out. Seldom do any 
of the carrier rolls have to be put in- 
side the new felt before bringing it 
over the end of the bottom press roll. 
Yet in some cases this practice is nec- 
essary. 

With the machine in readiness to 
take the new felt, the felt is removed 
from its wrapper; then it is unfolded 
er stretched out on the floor. 

Upon unfolding the felt, if the nap 
is found to lie in the wrong direction 
for operation on the machine, the felt 
must be turned over completely or 
turned around end for end. Likewise, 


if the nap on the outside of the felt is 
longer t on the inside, the felt 
must be turned inside out before put- 
ting on. 

If the machine is equipped with a 
suction press rather than a standard 
press it is mot necessary to have the 
onger nap on the inside of the felt. 
Likewise, with such a press, it isn’t 
necessary to remove the box around 
the front journal or to disturb the 
save-all. 

Instead of taking out the box, the 
bolts in the supporting stand are taken 
out and the section removed. The 
vacuum pump servicing the roll must 
be stopped before putting on a felt. 
Otherwise, the felt will be ruined in 
passing it through the open section in 
the frame. The save-all on such a 


Fourdrinier Press Felts 


seam, some other member of the crew 
should slip the bottom reef of the felt 
down through the space between the 
press frame and the save-all. 

After this operation, the save-all 
should be let down, the bottom box 
of the press roll journal put in place, 
the press roll lowered into position, 
and the attachment used to hold it up 
removed. 

The reef of the felt held by the ma- 
chine tender next should be slipped in 
between the press rolls and then the 
carrier rolls put in. 

The roll immediately ahead of the 
press, or the suction Be if used in 
piace of a roll in that position, should 
be the first item to placed back 


into position inside the felt. The 
rolls adjacent to the fourdrinier and 
the shower pipe are next in order for 
inserting. 

After these machine parts have been 





Drawing showing distortion of felt weave when seam is crooked. 
(Courtesy F. C. Huyck & Sons.) 


press part is attached to the box of the 
press by a bracket, making it unneces- 
sary to remove it. 

The _— of the entire machine crew 
is required to put on a wide felt most 
readily. All crew members oer the 
backtender and machine tender should 
be stationed conveniently to carry the 
middle portion of the felt to the side 
of the machine. The back tender 
should take the felt over the frame 
of the press and into the pit behind 
the press. The machine tender fol- 
lows with his end but holds out 
enough slack to get the bottom reef 
of the felt under the journal of the 
press roll. If the seam is kept high 
and in front of the machine tender, 
the felt cannot be put on wrong. 

If the save-all has been left in, it 
should be tied up. Then, with the 
machine tender hanging onto the 
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put back in position, one, two or 
three rolls behind the press, whatéver 
the machine calls for, are then put 
into position inside the felt. The 
last roll sometimes requires consider- 
able effort to get back where it be- 
longs. 

After these rolls are positioned, the 
felt is on. If the machine is equipped 
with a top press roll, it then is low- 


ered into position. 


Putting on a Reverse Felt 

In putting on a reverse felt, whether 
on a second or third press, a felt that 
is heavier, thicker and less porous 
than that of the first press, the levers 
of the press are taken off, the press 
rolls raised and the box beneath the 
journal of the bottom roll on the front 
side taken out. Likewise, on some 
machines, the save-all is taken out. 
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As in the case of the first press felt, 
before removing the old felt, it is 
well to observe what rolls are on the 
inside of the felt so that they can be 
positioned in the same way when the 
new felt is placed. Then, too, the roll 
to go in last should be ascertained. 

The nap of the felt on a reverse 
press must lay in the direction that 
it is hauled between the press rolls. 
Therefore, upon removing the felt 
from its package and unfolding and 
straightening it out on the floor, pre- 
caution must be taken to see that the 
nap lies the right way before putting 
the felt on the press. 

In preparation to putting the felt 
on the press, the machine tender and 
beslchensiet together draw the felt 
into a rope with seams showing on the 
top reef. Then, with the felt being 
supported in the middle by other mem- 
bers of the crew, the backtender leads 
it in between the reverse press and the 
next unit in succession, the machine 
tender in the meantime, holding the 
felt back and keeping a seam high. 

Sometimes the felt must go over 
a carrier roll before being put around 
the journal of the bottom press. 
Where this procedure is not necessary, 
the crew, pulling from the outside, 
drags the eit into the space between 
the front bottom press roll journal and 
the inside of the frame where the 
save-all box was located, a quantity of 
slack ae pulled through and hung 
up on the front end of the top journal. 

The save-all, if out, is put back 
into position as the next operation of 
the felt changing procedure; and then 
the bottom reef of the felt is fed in 
between the save-all and the frame. 
With the felt in this ition, the 
front journal box of the bottom press 
roll is put back into position, the press 
roll lowered into position, and the 
strap which had been supporting it 
removed. 


Fhe felt next is pulled in between 
the two press rolls and then the car- 
rier rolls ahead of the press are put 
in place. When these rolls are posi- 
tioned, the felt is pulled up on the 
back side of the press, getting slack 
from the bottom, and the remaining 
carrier rolls installed. 


In changing a felt, little trouble 
will be experienced if precaution is 
taken to be sure that the nap of the 
new felt is laying the right way and 
to observe which of the felt rolls 
should go in last. All frames are not 
the same, but certain rolls on each 
frame go inside the felt and one of 
the rolls goes in last. In some in- 
stances, it is possible to gain slack by 
putting the felt over a roll and leaving 
the roll out of its boxes until the felt 
is on. 
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Starting a New Felt 

The procedure to be followed in 
starting a new felt depends upon the 
kind of press upon which it has been 
installed. If it is an old type press 
and the felt has been put on with the 
longer nap on the inside, all that has 
to be done in starting the felt is to let 
down the top roll, put on the water 
and to rope the felt into the middle 
of the machine, letting it run in this 
way until completely saturated with 
water. After the felt has become sat- 
urated, it is pulled out and tightened. 

If the new felt is installed on a suc- 
tion press with a brass shell, it will be 
necessary to straighten out and to 
tighten the felt by hand before lower- 
ing the top roll. In this case, there 
can be no wrinkles. Another felt will 
have to be put on if there are. 

A new felt installed on a suction 
press with a rubber covering can be 
started in the same manner as a felt 
on an old style press. In this case, 
however, it is not necessary to have the 
longer nap on the inside of the felt. 

In putting a suction press into oper- 
ation, care should be taken to start 
the pump before leading over the 

aper. 

Any felt that is put on with the 
nap lying the wrong way will wrinkle. 
This wrinkling will last for two or 
three hours. In addition, if it hap- 
pens to be a first felt, feltmarks will 
show in the sheet during the life of 
the felt. 

To keep press felts clean and other- 
wise in good operating condition, sev- 
eral designs of felt conditioners have 
been developed. One popular design 
is a unit that utilizes a water jet and 
a miniature suction box. Applied 
commonly to the face of the first press 
felt, this conditioner forces water fas 
the face to the back of the felt and 
then returns it to the face through 
the application of partial vacuum by 
the suction box which receives the 
water and from which it is discharged 
away from the machine. 

The conditioning unit, which houses 
both the nozzle and the suction cham- 
ber, works on only a narrow strip of 
felt at a time. Either one or two 
boxes are used for a felt. If one 
box is used, it travels slowly and con- 
tinuously across the entire working 
width of the felt. If two boxes are 
used, each box likewise traveling 
slowly and continuously conditions the 
opposite halves of the felt. 

With this conditioner, it isn’t nec- 
essary to keep it in, operation at all 
times. Conditions dictate the practice 
to follow. 


Felt Blowing 
Sometimes air gets between the 
sheet and the felt, and accumulates un- 


der ag cs pe in front of the top press 


roll. is condition, known as blow- 
ing, wrinkles the sheet. 

A felt nap which stands up causes 
this trouble. The raised nap holds 
the paper up and prevents the suc- 
tion m3 from performing its full duty. 
It is because of this trouble that a 
new felt installed on an old type press 
is put on with the shorter nap on 
the outside. The shorter nap per- 
mits less air to get between the sheet 
and the felt, thereby minimizing the 
tendency of the sheet to blow. 

The more a felt is tightened, the 
more the nap stands, and the greater 
is the quantity of air that gets in be- 
tween the felt and the sheet. The 
slacker a felt is run within reason, 
the easier it is to make the nap lay. 
Likewise, the drawing of the paper 
between the felt and the wire as 
tightly as possible will lay the nap 
and shut out the air. 

Keeping a felt seam straight is of 
help in preventing blowing, as is high 
vacuum in the suction box. 

The quickest way to get rid of 
blowing is to purposely crush the 
paper on the first press, letting it run 
that way for a little while. Two to 
three minutes should be sufficient if 
the machine is running 500 fpm. 
Then the felt may be tightened and 
the nap will lay so that the suction 
box can do its work, thus ending the 
blowing. 

A new felt unless treated with a 
suitable wetting agent will not remove 
water as readily for the first few 
hours of operation as an -older one. 
Where a wetting agent is not avail- 
able for this purpose, if production 
is wanted, all that can be done is to 
increase the steam pressure in the 
dryers. ‘ 


Straightening Out a Felt 

Often when felt carrying rolls are 
worn in the middle, seams will run 
ahead on both sides and behind in 
the middle. Under normal condi- 
tions, the opposite is true; that is, 
the seams or middle of a felt will run 
ahead of the sides because of the car- 
rier rolls springing in the middle thus 
shortening the distance the center of 
a felt must travel as contrasted with 
the sides. 

A tight felt invariably will run 
ahead in the middle unless there is 
some abnormal condition to change it. 
Contrariwise, a suction box on a first 
felt will cause the felt to run behind 
in the middle. It is bad enough to 
have seams running ahead in the 
middle; but it is worse when they run 
behind there. 

If there is no suction box on a felt 
that is running behind in the middle, 
the probability is that some of the car- 
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again, in the process of washing. 
Sometimes a roll that is full in the 
middle is run to correct this fault. 
It is not good procedure since a felt 
will not perform as satisfactorily as 
when all rolls are of the same caliper. 

Sometimes new felts are straight- 
ened out without previous roping and 
then soaked with water. If this prac- 
tice is followed in conditioning a new 


rier rolls, perhaps all of them, are 
out of caliper. In such event, a 
checkup of the felt rolls should be 
made to find the source of the trouble 
and to correct it by replacing the old 
rolls with the necessary number of 
new ones. 

The wearing away of felt rolls in 
the middle after long use is caused 
by the roping of felts, time and time 


Kv-a.—Kw.—Hp. Calculator 


V. W. PALEN, Editorial Service 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


>>> PLANT ENGINEERS and electricians will find the Kv-a—Kw.—Hp. 
Calculator a very useful gadget to have on hand— it saves much time in making 
routine calculations involving electrical capacities. It solves single- and three-phase 
problems expressed by the accompanying formulae: 





(a) Single phase 
Volts < Amps 

Kv-a. = ———————— Kw. Mp. = 
1000 1000 746 


Volts x Amps X P.F. 





Volts X Amps X P.F. 





(b) Three phase 
V 3 Volts x Amps V3 Volts x Amps X P.F. 
Kv-a. = Kw. = Sip. = 
1000 1000 746 


Vv 3 Volts < Amps X P.F. 














The range of the calculator 5 to 200 (Kv-a.—Kw. or Hp., as the case may be) 
can be extended easily to cover a range of 50 to 2000 merely by multiplying all 
values by 10. It can be used to find Kv-a., Kw. or Hp. from known values of 
amps and volts; similarly it will determine amps for given values of voltage, 
Kv-a., Kw. and Hp. Thus, knowing the size motor to be installed, an electrician 
can quickly determine amps—from this he knows what size wire to use for the 
circuit. Conversely, having read amps at transformer terminals—the calculator 
tells what load, in Kv-a., the transformer is carrying. 

















To assemble, cut out both discs (also small windows) and mount on cardboard 
with rubber cement. Punch the center holes carefully—then insert a small brass 
bolt in the holes. Washers, if used will save wear and tear on the paper. The bolt 
should be tightened to give the proper pressure on the discs—they must hold their 
Setting, yet turn easily. A drop of solder applied to the nut will make the assembly 
permanent. 
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felt, care must be taken to not get 
too much water in one spot. Several 
hundred pounds of water resting in 
the middle of a felt might stretch the 
felt unevenly and to such an extent 
that it would be impossible later to 
take out the wrinkles. Even with a 
full shower, water may accumulate in 
the middle, and, if so, part of the 
water must be shut off to prevent the 
ruining of a felt. 

Each press section is provided with 
a felt tensioning arrangement con- 
sisting of a stretch roll, stretch shaft, 
and two jacks—one jack on the front 
side, the other on the back. If a felt 
is tight, and the back side is slackened 
it will become shorter on that side, 
or, if tightened, it will become longer. 

Usually a machine tender watches 
the felt seams to see whether they are 
running ahead or behind on the back 
side. If so, adjustment of the back 
side jack is made to straighten it. 

Once a felt is tightened, neither 
side is ever slackened unless neces- 
sary. If for some reason, the back 
side of the felt has to be slackened, 
say one turn, somewhat later both 
sides should be tightened one turn. 
In making this adjustment, the dis- 
tance in the back side of the stretch 
has not changed; rather the front side 
is one turn tighter. 

If the seam in a felt is running 
straight and the felt is tightened 
enough to spring the carrier rolls, the 
seam will run ahead in the center. If 
a shell in a felt roll box wears out, the 
seam on that side of the felt will run 
ahead. If stock gathers on the felt 
rolls, either inside or outside the felt, 
it will change the angle of the seam 
unless the rolls are uniformly covered 
from end to end. The harder pull of 
a suction box in the middle of a felt 
than on the sides causes the seams to 
run behind in the middle. 


Trimming a Felt 

When trimming a felt, the cut in 
the edge should be made lengthwise 
of the felt. If the cut is made on the 


’ diagonal, the knife should be canted 


toward the machine rather than away 
from it. By following this practice, 
the trimmed edge will be clean. If 
the incision is made in the felt with 
the knife canted out, it will leave a 
small projection on the edge of the 
felt. 

It is not uncommon for a felt to 
tear when a machine tender is trim- 
ming it. If trimming is done prop- 
erly, a felt will not tear in the process 
unless it is very slack. A machine 
tender, therefore, should make certain 
that the felt is fairly tight before start- 
ing the trimming operation. 

Felts often are trimmed when run- 
ning even though it is risky at any 
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time to do so. To trim a felt in this 
manner, the machine tender usually 
holds a knife blade against the felt at 
a point where it contacts some roll 
long enough to slit the felt for a dis- 
tance of about two feet. When the 
slit comes around again, the felt is 

men by the machine tender who 
co the strip and pulls on the free 
end until the full length of felt has 
been torn. One danger in this prac- 
tice is that the warp of a felt is not 
always straight. If such a felt is 
trimmed when running, the tear is apt 
to go deeper and deeper into the felt, 
thus spoiling it. 

Most felts have to be trimmed after 
they have run one day, and again on 
the third day of operation. 

Some felts, made with slack edges, 
must be drawn up so tightly that, they 
are lengthened and narrowed in so 
doing. Likewise, such tension springs 
the Rit folls, which, in turn, cause the 
seams to run crooked. 

The crowning of a bottom press roll 
sometimes is blamed for felt seams 
running ahead in the middle, but it 
is doubtful if any normally crowned 
roll causes such a condition. 


Guiding Wet Felt 

Any wet felt will skid immediately 
to the front side upon tightening of 
the stretch roll on the side. The 
skid to the front side, however, will 
be only long enough for the seam to 
change. If the tightening has been 
sufficient to put the seam behind on 
‘the back side, the felt will run off 
later on the back side. 

Every felt with a seam behind on 
its back side will skid to the back side. 
If the seam is behind on the front 
side, the felt will run off on the front 
side unless checked by a felt guide. 

If a felt runs off on the side on 
which the seam is ahead, unless the 
machine tender has done something to 
cause it, some roll is out of place, or 
— a guide has broken or the felt 

run over the guide. 

Usually automatic guides are pro- 
vided for the wet felts. One type of 
guide consists of a loose block or cone 
that fits over the outside journal of 
a carrier roll and connects with a 

’ swing roll through a strap and cable. 
The felt is guided to contact the strap 
by means of a hand guide. The fric- 
tion so induced causes the block or 
cone to turn, and upon so doin 
winds or pulls on the cable attached 
to the swing roll, thus throwing it out 
of distance and guiding the felt. 

Often regular wire guides are used 
to keep felts on a machine. A felt in 
such a case does not have to be guided 
toward the front side with a hand 
guide. Rather the pan fixture of the 
guide leans on the edge of the felt 
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and follows it in its recession. If the 
edge of this felt advances and brings 
pressure against the pan fixture, the 
is moved, thus causing a fork or 
dog to catch in a controller wheel 
which brings about felt adjustment. 

Automatic guides may be set in or 
out, depending upon felt widths; 
while strap guides, when functionjng 
upon narrower felts than for which 

ey were installed, require wider 
straps. 

Sometimes a new felt, and often a 
felt following a wash-up, will run 
with a seam ind on one side. In 
such cases, unless a roll has jarred out 
of distance, the felt will run off the 
machine on the side on which the 
seam in the felt is behind. To get 
such a felt back on the machine, it is 
necessary to slacken up the felt and to 
pull it back on the machine by hand, 
or else to tighten the stretch on the side 
of the felt on which the seam is al- 
ready behind. If the felt starts wrin- 
kling, the only thing that can be done 
is to slacken it and to pull. it out by 
hand. 

If the seam is behind on the back 
side, the machine tender must be on 
the alert to slacken the stretch on that 
side as soon as the felt starts to come 
to the front. The press should be 
stopped immediately and the weights, 

reviously removed from the press 
ever on the front side of the section, 
put back in place. Also the felt guide 
should be put back on center. If these 
things are not done, the felt will run 
to the extreme in the other direction. 

Hesitation in stopping a wet felt, 
a dryer felt, or a wire, has resulted 
in much ruined paper-machine cloth- 


ing. 


Washing Felt on Machine 

In washing a felt on a paper ma- 
chine, the usual order of procedure is 
as follows: take off weights and levers 
of press; turn on water showers on 
felt; slacken felt; start press section; 
turn both edges of felt in; rope felt 
into middle of machine; and allow 
felt to run in this position until water 
being squeezed out of felt appears 
to be clear. 

A number of chemical preparations 
are available for use in washing felts. 
Such preparations loosen up size and 
other chemicals that may be imbedded 
in the fabric. Sometimes a weak solu- 
tion soda ash or a solution of viturol 
may be employed for the same pur- 

se. 

If a chemical solution is used in 
addition to the water washing of a 
felt, the solution is used first and then 
is followed by a thorough washing 
with water. 

Years ago, when a felt was to be 
washed, it was common practice to 





take it off the machine to do the job. 
Roping on the machine, however, was 
found to be superior and is now com- 
monly used whenever a felt is washed. 

A machine tender sometimes erro- 
neously thinks that he is saving money 
for his employer by running dirty 
felts. The cost of removing water at 
the — is so much cheaper than 
on the dryers, that it always is good 
practice to keep felts clean so that 
they can best do their work. 

Suction rolls and felt conditioners 
make it possible for felts to be run on 
some grades of paper without being 
roped up and washed. However, even 
with this equipment, felts on other 
grades edi washed. 

Felts usually are turned over when 
they are washed—that is, they are 
turned inside out. The result of 
this turning is twofold: the paper runs 
better, and felt wear is more evenly 
divided. 

Dirty felts also influence the life 
and behavior of dryer felts. If insuffi- 
cient water is removed from the sheet 
at the presses, dryer felts become sat- 
urated. Such felts rot more quickly 
than felts with less water in them. 
They also run into a wrinkle more 
easily; and, if they do, there is the 
danger of spoilage. 

Another way in which dirty felts 
affect the drying of paper is in the 
higher drying temperatures required. 
If the paper being made is heavily 
sized, the excessive heat of drying re- 
duces size penetration, sometimes so 
badly that it is not uncommon under 
circumstances of this kind to observe 
a penetration drop after each succes- 
sive reel until the felts are washed. 

When felts are badly filled, the pil- 
ing on of additional weights upon 
the press levers will not take out more 
water. Rather, if the préss rolls are 
rubber .covered, it will cause them to 
corrugate, necessitating a roll regrind- 
ing job. 

Often felts are run with seams 
slanted at an angle of 45 degrees or 
more off the parallel. Such felts can- 
not do good work. Much more water 
is removed from the sheet where felt 
seams are straight. 

First felts often are held by the 
suction box in such a way that their 
seams run behind in the middle. Prop- 
erly designed suction box covers ual 
remedy this condition. 

Second or press felts often run 
ahead in the middle. Sufficiently stiff 
felt rolls would cause the seams on 
these felts to run straight. 

Often it is hard to determine 
whether a suction box operating on 4 
first felt is removing much water. An 
indication of the quantity of water 
being removed by the box can be ob- 
served by closing the suction line to 
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the box and witnessing in so doing 
the additional water that is discharged 
from the save-all of the press. 

If felts are persistently pulled apart 
with tightening jacks, all fat the Felt 
manufacturers can do is to make 
stronger and tougher felts at the sacri- 
fice of filtering ability. 


What Shortens Felt Life 

There are a number of causes for 
short felt life. Wear incident to water 
removal, corrugated rolls, tight felts 
‘are among them; but the greatest sin- 
gle factor is the inability to run felts 
slack because of the equipment. 

Where there are no suction press 
rolls or felt conditioners, felts must 
be run tight to prevent sheet crushing 
in the presses. Likewise, when felts 
are tightened unduly, the carrier rolls 
spring, and sprung rolls cause felts to 
close up, and fill more readily. Con- 
ditions of this kind bring about short 
felt life. 

A badly filled reverse press felt will 


run when dirty; but as a result of such . 


a felt, the sheet requires more steam 
for drying. Likewise, if such a felt 
is run long enough, it will become 
filled with holes and will be spoiled. 

The ideal arrangement would be to 
operate with smoother and stiffer car- 
rier rolls and with the journals of these 
tolls in antifriction bearings, with 
suction press rolls, and with felt con- 
ditioners. With such an arrangement, 
felts could be run comparatively slack. 
The result would be open pores and 
little or no washing. If washing 
should become necessary, there would 
be no need of roping. The felt could 
be treated with a suitable chemical 
cleaner. 

In most mills, felt service is reck- 
oned in terms of paper tonnage. This 
method is not equitable since it does 
not take into account that tonnage may 
be reduced for other causes than felts. 
Yet the life of the felt once placed in 
operation is decreasing all of the time. 

Ordering felts wider than neces- 
Sary is another factor in felt costs. It 
is not uncommon on old machines, 
however, to run a felt 10 inches wider 
than necessary. Such a felt is required 
to take care of the narrowing up 
caused by sprung felt rolls. 

Hard press rolls require tighter felts 
than do soft rolls since they tend to 
crush paper more readily. 

A suction press roll with a brass 
shell may contribute to shorter felt 
life by cutting a felt which for any 
feason should run into a wrinkle. 
Short bends in a felt, likewise cause 
felt deterioration. Then, too, felt life 
is shortened by the advanced position 
of the top press roll in some hookups, 
which, however, should not be altered 


because of the better functioning of 
the press. 

A felt being hauled over a suction 
box is subject to much wear when 
running normally. However, this 
wear is much greater if a press upon 
which such a felt is run is loaded 
lightly and the suction box holds the 
felt so that the peripheral speed of 
the press roll is greater than the lineal 
speed of the felt. 

Slippage is characteristic of presses 
not provided with a compensating 
drive mechanism. Such a drive sup- 
plies power to the top as well as to 
the bottom roll with resultant pro- 
longed life of the felt. 


Sometimes when the seam of a felt 
runs out of parallel, a portion of one 
or more carrier rolls is enlarged to 
inch the felt in the area of roll en- 
largement forward. To what extent a 
felt suffers by straightening a seam in 
this manner is not readily determined. 
However, it probably is better to use 
such a roll to keep a seam straight 
than it would be to allow the seam to 
run crooked. 

A good technique for machine tend- 
ers to remember in regard to the oper- 
ation of press felts is: Run felt seams 
straight. Do not overstretch the felts. 
Wash the felts when they need it. 





Roll Weight Gauge 


D. S. DAVIS 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 


>>> AFTER WINDING, it is com- 
mon practice to weigh the roll of 
paper and to record the weight on the 
end of the roll or on a ticket. Errors 
of 200 to 500 pounds in reading the 
dial of the scale are all too frequent, 
and since accurate weights are of im- 
portance in subsequent operations, a 
rapid means of checking roll weight 
is of interest. 

For rapid checking purposes in a 
crowded storage room a graduated 
stick is sufficiently accurate. It is the 
purpose of this article to describe how 
such a gauge can be prepared. The 
stick should be graduated so that 
when one end rests on the core the 
weight of the paper can be read at 
the edge of the roll. Suitable sticks 
are 3/, in. square and 18 in. long. The 
four faces serve for four combinations 
of roll width and core diameter. 

As derived previously (THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD, 24, 
373, 1942), the fundamental equation 
for calibration is 


6.614RbA (A+ d) 


M= x 10° (1) 





Cc 


where M = weight of roll, pounds 
R = basis weight, 25 x 38 in., 
500 
b == width of roll, inches 
A = distance, core to edge of 
roll, inches 
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d core diameter, inches 
c = average caliper, inches 


In graduating, for imstance, one 
face of a stick for 84-in. rolls wound 
on 5.575-in. cores when the basis 
weight-caliper ratio (R/c) is 14,960, 
substitute these values in Equation 1, 
arriving at 


M=8.31 A (+ 5.575) (2) 


From Equation 2 prepare a com- 
parison of values of M and A similar 
to the a table, plot these 
values on ordinary plotting paper and 
read from the graph the values of A 
corresponding to intervals of 100 


pounds in M. 

A M A M A M 
2 126 7 733 12 1751 
3 214 8 902 13 2005 
4 318 9 1089 14 2275 
5 440 10 1293 15 2564 
6 577 11 1514 16 2865 


This defines the graduations on one 
face of the stick. The other faces can 
be calibrated to cover other roll 
widths, core diameters and basis 
weight-caliper rations. The finished 
gauge should be varnished. 

When recorded roll weights do not 
agree with the gauged values within 
4 per cent, the former are probably 
in error and rolls in question should 
be marked for reweighing. 
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What Makes an Electric Motor Run? 


R. H. ROGERS 


Industrial Engineering Div. 
General Electric Company 


>>> AN ELECTRIC MOTOR con- 
sists of two members, one that is sta- 
tionary and one that can revolve (Fig- 
ure 1). Each has electric conductors in 
or around parts made of thin steel lami- 
nations, together with such supports 
and fastenings as are necessary to make 
them usable. 

When electric energy is supplied to 
the conductors, the member that is free 
to turn revolves and delivers mechani- 
cal power through a belt, chain, gear, 
or coupling to the driven machine. 


Fundamental Principle 
If a magnet that is free to turn is 
brought near a fixed magnet, the free 
magnet will turn to line itself up with 
the fixed one with its north and south 
ends opposite the south and north ends 
of the fixed magnet (Figure 2). This 
is a fundamental principle of mag- 
netism—wnlike poles attract ; like poles 
repel. 
When the free magnet turned, it did 
so vigorously, twisting the suspending 
thread. It did mechanical work. 





Fig. 1—An electric motor has a stationary 
member and a revolving member. It 
converts electric energy into mechanical 
power. 


Fig. 2—The north pole of the free magnet 
is attracted to the south pole of the fixed 
magnet. 


Fig. 3—A magnetized needle suspended 
by a thread with swivel has no reason 
for revolving. 


Fig. 4—This series shows how the needle 
revolves as it follows unlike poles in 
rotation. 


Fig. 5—Electromagnets are strong and 
controllable. 


Fig. 6—The motor-frame can be stationary 
with the shaft revolving or the shaft can 
be stationary with the frame revolving. 


Fig. 7—The men on the inner circle are 
being kicked and pulled along. The men 
on the outside circle reverse their attitudes 
as the inner men pass by. 


Fig. 8—The poles of the revolving member 


Fig. 9—The arrowed N has moved to a 
new space but it again has an N behind it 
and an § ahead. 


Fig. 10—A magnet in an alternating-cur- 
rent circuit. 


Fig. 11—In a direct-current motor, just as 
a moving north pole comes to a fixed 


opposite polarity 
and the moving pole becomes a south pole. 
Fig. 12—The moving south pole is now 
trying to get away from the fixed south 


Fig. 13—In an alternating-current system. 
(pressure) and current (flow) rise 

from O to a peak and then decay to O 

twice in a cycle—once each way. 
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Rotation Established 


Suppose one bar of iron is laid 
across another and a magnetized needle 
is suspended by a thread over the 
crossing point. Since the iron pieces 
are not magnetized, the suspended 
magnet can point in any direction 
(Figure 3). 

Now, if by some means, the bars 
are magnetized and demagnetized so 
that given poles appear in rotation, the 
free magnet turns to follow the suc- 
cessive locations of north and south 
poles. The free magnet is thus made 
to revolve continuously and we have 
a miniature motor (Figure 4). 


Electromagnets 
We have means for rapidly mag- 
netizing and demagnetizing iron and 
reversing its north-south characteristic. 
A coil of wire around iron will make 
a magnet of it when electric current 
is passed through the wire. If the iron 
is of the proper kind it will lose its 
magnetism almost instantly when the 
current is shut off. If the current is 
started again in the reverse direction 
the iron will be magnetized with N-S 
where S-N was before. The polarity 
is said to be reversed (Figure 5). 
This is an electromagnet—much 
stronger than a permanent magnet and 
subject to control; i.e., ON-OFF-RE- 
VERSE with great rapidity. 


Push and Pull 

To go back to the motor—both the 
stationary member and the revolving 
member are largely electromagnets 
since the windings, through which 
electric currents flow, are wound 
around sections of iron. These sections 
of one member will be made alive- 
dead-alive again with polarity reversed 
in a regularly repeated cycle. The sec- 
tions of the other member will stay 
alive with polarity unchanged. 

The reaction— push-pull—between 
magnets makes it possible to hold 
either member still and to let the other 
member revolve. The effort that makes 
a motor shaft revolve one way is trying 
equally hard to revolve the stationary 
a0 the other way. Whichever mem- 

r is free to turn will turn (Figure 6). 

Motors are built with the constant 
polarity member (i.e. magnetized 
needle, in the example) either rotat- 
ing or standing still and conversely 


with the reversing polarity member 
standing still or rotating. Circum- 
stances of design determine which way 
it will be. 

The poles on the rotating member 
are kicked along by the poles behind 
and pulled along by the poles ahead 
(Figure 7). As soon as a pole ‘comes 
abreast” of the pole that is pulling it, 
polarity changes and a new set of kicks 
and pulls are established. The sum 
total of all the kicks and pulls on all 
the poles of the rotating member is the 
turning effort or torque of the motor. 

There are strategic times at which to 
reverse polarities in each revolution 
(Figures 8 and 9). 


How Poles Are Reversed 


Reversals are effected with time pre- 
cision in one of two ways. With alter- 
nating current, the alternations them- 
selves reverse the polarity of a magnet 
with each reversal of current flow 
(Figure 10). The current and hence 
the poles in one member reverse 120 
times per second when the electric sys- 
tem has a frequency of 60 cycles per 
second. 

In direct-current motors the reversals 
are caused by the revolving member 
itself through something like sequence 
valving action of the commutator and 
brushes. 

By the time a pole on the rotating 
member has reached the point of great- 
est attraction (A in Figure 11), its 
polarity is changed because its com- 
mutator bars (B-C in Figure 11) (ter- 
minals of the coils) have passed to 
brushes of opposite sign (B-C in Fig- 
ure 12). That is, the bars that were 
in contact with plus and minus brushes 
are now in contact with minus and 
plus brushes and current through the 
magnetizing coil is reversed. What 
was a north pole in Figure 11 is a 
south pole in Figure 12. 

Note, with direct current, one power 
line is plus and the other minus all 
the time, while with alternating cur- 
rent the lines change through plus- 
and-minus to minus-and-plus with 
great rapidity (Figure 13). 

To recapitulate then, we may say 
that a motor runs because poles of one 
polarity are chasing after poles of the 
opposite polarity and are being pushed 
along by poles of the same polarity. 
But, will-of-the-wisp like, the moving 
9 never get to the attracting poles 

ause that desirable point is always 
just ahead, because of the timely re- 
versals of current in alternating-current 
motors, or the equally timely action 
of the commutator in direct-current 
motors. 
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SABOTAGE ise the Sulphite Cook 


>>> FOR YEARS PAST, practical 
men have realized that pine wood from 
old trees could not be pulped by the 
sulphite process. When the wood 
was rich in heartwood, delignification 
proved to be impossible. On the other 
hand, young pine trees, containing 
little or no heartwood, could be pulped 
quite readily (1). It also has been 
known that unbarked spruce logs that 
have been floated and kept in water 
for protracted time periods, failed to 
give pulp readily, and that spruce 
branchwood chips misbehaved in the 
sulphite digester (2). 

Various hypotheses have been of- 
fered to explain these phenomena, but 
only in recent years have we had some 
real light on the subject of this abnor- 
mal behavior of pine heartwood. The 
pathfinding work has been largely that 
of a Swedish scientist, Holger Erdt- 
man, although other chemists have 
made their contributions as well. It is 
simply another instance—one of many 
—in which the organic chemist has 
served the technologist, with insight 
and distinction. 

Pine heartwood, besides resisting 
the sulphite cook, is extremely resist- 
ant to decay and to insect attack. The 
“lightwood” of cutover southern pine 
forests bears mute testimony to this. 
Heartwood stumps remain, jagged and 
intact, long after the sapwood has dis- 
appeared. Interestingly enough, this 
durability and the resistance to the 
sulphite cook are properties related 
to each other. 

The fact that pine heartwood differs 
so greatly in its behavior from that 
of the sapwood was attributed to its 
high resin content. An obvious ex- 
planation was that the sapwood was 
low in resin, and that the cooking 
liquor could penetrate into the chips. 
Heartwood, on the other hand, was 
high in resins, and its pores were so 
clogged with rosin that the wood was 
impermeable to the acid liquor. 

That this was a great oversimplifica- 


tion was shown by experiments that © 


long preceded those of Erdtman. For 
example, in 1926, Schwalbe and 
Berndt (3) extracted pine heartwood 
exhaustively with benzene (a resin 
solvent), and found that the residual 
chips could not be pulped by the 
sulphite process. This surprising re- 
sult was explained as being due to a 
“dehydration” phenomenon. The ben- 
zene not only extracted the resins, it 
removed water from the chip, and so 
left a horny material that had lost its 
swelling properties, and its permeabil- 
ity to the acid liquor. The following 
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year, however, Hagglund (4) showed 
that pine heartwood that had been 
pre-extracted with benzene, and then 
extracted with alcohol or with acetone, 
could be pulped Lon readily by the 
sulphite method. is pointed to the 
strong probability that the heartwood 
contained some alcohol- or acetone- 
soluble matter that interfered with 
delignification. Later, Hagglund am- 
plified his experiments (5), and his 
results were fully corroborated by 
Schwalbe and af Ekenstam (6). 
These two chemists extracted pine 
heartwood with ether. They also ex- 
tracted the original wood with alcohol, 
and they fractionated the alcohol ex- 
tracts into ether soluble and ether in- 
soluble portions. They used these vari- 
ous extracts to impregnate wood which 
at the outset was readily pulped (e.g. 
spruce wood) and then subjected the 
impregnated chips to the sulphite 
cook. A part of their data are sum- 
marized in Table I. Their conclusions 
were that pine heartwood contained 
substances of “‘acid character,” soluble 
in alcohol or acetone, and that from 
these extracts, ether or benzene was 
then capable of dissolving materials 


Table I—Effect of pine heartwood extrac- 
tives on the pulping of spruce wood 


“Impregnation with an | Results of the 
alcoholic solution of | sulphite cook 























Ether extract obtained | Pulping 

directly from the wood | satisfactory 
Total alcoholic extract | Wood not pulped 
Ether soluble portion | Wood not 

of the alcoholic extract | pulped 

Ether insoluble portion | Pulping 

of the alcoholic extract | satisfactory 


which (though present in  smail 
amounts) were seriously hampering 
the sulphite cook. Strangely enough, 
the ether extractives dissolved out of 
the original wood did not interfere 
with pulping. Neither did the ether- 
insoluble portion of alcohol extract. 
Much later, Hagglund, Holmberg 
and Johnson (7) showed that if pine 
heartwood was extracted exhaustively 
first with ether and then with acetone, 
the acetone extractives were largel) 
soluble in ether. \t was this ether- 
soluble fraction which gave rise to the 
pulping difficulties already mentioned. 
The results of all these preliminary; 
studies are summarized as follows: 
When the pine heartwood chips 


(which could not be pulped by the 
sulphite process) were extracted with 
ether, the pine wood residue did not 
lend itself to pulping. When, how- 
ever, pine wood residue was extracted 
further with acetone or with alcohol, 
it could be “ay readily. When 
(easily delignified) spruce chips were 
impregnated with the original ether 
extract from the pine wood, they still 
could be pulped. When, however, 
they were impregnated with the solu- 
ble matter extracted by alcohol or 
acetone, pulping was inhibited. This 
same inhibition occurred when spruce 
chips were impregnated with the ether 
soluble portion of the resins extracted 
by acetone or alcohol from pine resi- 
due. This would indicate that the 
ether “solubles” of. the acetone or 
alcohol extractives of pine inhibit 
the sulphite cook. 

It was at this point that Erdtman 
(8), stimulated by Hagglund, and re- 
inforced by years of experience in the 
chemistry of wood, stepped into the 
picture. First of all, he showed that 
when acetone-extracted pine heartwood 
was impregnated with a solution of 
the “‘acetone resin,” the latter could 
be readily and quantitatively re-ex- 
tracted from the wood by means of 
ether. The acetone resin was not 
strongly sorbed by the wood. It 
looked, therefore, as though these 
substances originally were protected 
by some ether-insoluble material in 
the heartwood. Next, Erdtman iso- 
lated the compounds that sabotaged 
the sulphite cook. By a painstaking 
purification, in which the ether-soluble 
portion of the “‘acetone resins” were 
filtered through aluminum oxide two 
crystalline compounds were isolated. 
One was shown to have the molecular 
formula C,,H,,O, (A) and was evi- 
dently the first cousin of the other 
substance which could be formulated 
as C,,H,,O, (B).. After repeated 
crystallization, first from benzene, and 
then from methanol or glacial acetic 
acid, B was obtained as a pure com- 
pound, melting at 112-3 C. From the 
original mother liquors of B, after 
crystallization from xylene, purifica- 
tion through aluminum oxide, and 
recrystallization from glacial acetic 
acid, A was obtained in the form of 
fine needles melting at 155.5-156 C. 
A was christened Pinosylvin (from its 
progenitor Pinus sylvestris, Scotch 
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pine), and B was its monomethy!l 
ether. 

Both A and B could be methylated 
further and both gave the identical 
dimethyl derivative [(a), Table II}, 
which on oxidation yielded a mixture 
of benzoic acid and 3, 5-dimethoxyben- 
zoic acid. This evidence, together 
with the formation of derivatives listed 
in Table II, and the complete synthesis 
of the compound (4) by Gunhild 
Aulin-Erdtman and Holger Erdtman 
(9), brought assurance that pinosylvin 
(A) was a rare phenol that could be 
designated as 3, 5-dihydroxy-trans- 
stilbene. The complete formulations 
of A and of B are shown herewith. 
Pinosylvin appears to be very toxic to 
microorganisms, and is at least as good 
a preservative as creosote. In ultra- 
violet light it gives an intense purple 
fluorescence, a property which is also 
imparted to the heartwood, and which 
permits differentiation of sapwood and 
heartwood chips. Despite the fact 
only about 0.8 per cent of the mixed 
phenols was present in heartwood, the 
mixture proved to be a powerful in- 
hibitor of the sulphite digestion. 
Wood that could be pulped readily, 
when impregnated with A or B, lost 
its pulping qualities in the sulphite 
digester. 

As a result of Erdtman’s work, a 
number of questions naturally arise. 
Can other, more common, phenolic 
substances also inhibit the sulphite 
cook? If so, what is the mechanism 
of this inhibition? How is it that an 
ether extract of the original wood 
contains neither pinosylvin nor the 
methyl ether when both of these com- 
pounds are very soluble in. ether? 
What “‘protects’’ them against the in- 
itial ether extraction? Are ail failures 
in the sulphite cook to be attributed 
to the presence of phenolics ? 

Erdtman has been able to answer 
some of these questions. He showed 
that a number of the common phenols 
were quite active in stemming deligni- 
fication. Among them were: resorci- 
nol, pyrogallol, phloroglucinol, and 
alpha-resorcylic acid (which is closely 
related to A) as well as the naph- 
thoresorcinols. On the other hand 
henol itself and pyrocatechol had 
ittle effect. When a “normal” sul- 
phite cook was attempted with spruce 
wood, in the presence of resorcinal, 
pulping was not effected and the chips 
retained most of the original lignin. 
This inhibition was apparently due to 
the chemica! interaction of lignin with 
the phenol, under conditions of high 
acidity. Normal, complete sulpho- 
nation is prevented, and the partially 
Sulphonated “‘phenolated lignin” re- 
mains in the chip. These findings are 
in harmony with those of Hiagglund 





Dr. Holger Erdtman, of The Institute of Cellu- 
lose Technology and Wood Chemistry. 
Stockholm School of Technology. 


for the normal sulphite cook. (/0). 
In the ordinary sulphite cook, there is 
a sulphonation of the lignin in the 
solid phase. Due to the close union 
between lignin and the hemicelluloses, 
the lignosulphonates formed at this 
stage remain insoluble. As the cook 
progresses, with increasing tempera- 
ture and acidity, further er eT 
takes place, but there is also a hy- 
drolytic fission between the ligno- 
sulphonates and the carbohydrates, 
with concomitant solution (and re- 
moval from the chip) of the ligno- 
sulphonates. With phenolated lignin, 
as in pine heartwood, groups ordi- 
narily sensitive to sulphonation have 
been blocked, and the altered lignin 
is not removed. 

Erdtman believes that there may be 
at least two substituent groups in the 
dignin of conifers (11). Their re- 
activity towards sulphite cooking li- 
quor is quite different. The one sub- 
stituent reacts readily with sulphites 
in the acid, neutral or alkaline range. 


Table Il—Derivatives of Pinosylvin 


___Type of reaction _| 





This same group also reacts readily 
with phenols under strongly acid con- 
ditions. -Under other conditions it re- 
acts with phenols very slowly or not 
at all. The other substituent reacts 
very rapidly with the sulphite liquor 
under acid conditions, and very slowly 
or not at all with the phenols (over a 
wide pH range). When wood has 
been extensively sulphonated in the 
absence of interfering phenols, it can 
be pulped readily. When a wood like 
spruce is cooked with very weakly 
acid liquor, even in the presence 0} 
phenols, the first substituent group ap 
pears to be sulphonated, not pheno- 
lated. When the cook is carried fur- 
ther with normal cooking liquor, sul- 
phonation of the second group takes 
place, with formation finally of a solu- 
ble lignosulphonate. The different re- 
activity of these two groups would 
explain the possibility of a two stage 
cook for pine wood. It would also 
explain why the weakly acid sodium 
bisulphite may be used to delignify 
pine heartwood, when ordinary cook- 
ing liquor fails. 

When spruce wood is cooked with 
ordinary cooking liquor under nor- 
mal conditions in the presence of 
phenolic inhibitors, the unpulped res- 
idue is high in the corresponding 
phenol-lignin, which is only slightly 
sulphonated. These phenol-condensa- 
tion products remain largely in the 
solid phase; they are removed from 
wood with exceeding difficulty and 
very slowly. It is also interesting that 
such small amounts of the reactive 
phenols can be such powerful inhib- 
itors. Sulphonation and phenolation, 
which compete with each other, are 
also contingent on the temperature of 
digestion and on the cooking schedule. 
When pine heartwood, or when spruce 
wood cooked in the presence of resor- 
cinol, is heated very slowly with a 
sulphite cooking liquor, the dominant 
reaction involves sulphonation. When 
cooks are carried out with rapidly in- 
creasing temperatures, phenolation 


Compound formed 








"Methylation of 3 — 
4dorB | ing at 56-7 


(a), Dimethyl derivative of A, CisH10(OCHs) >, melt- 
deg. C. 





Acetylation of A ze 


(+). Pinosylvin diacetate, needles, melting at 100-1 deg. C. 














Benzoylation of A _ 


(c). Pinosylvin dibenzoate, needles, melting at 150-1 deg. C. 





Benzoylation 


(d), Pinosylvin monomethyl ether-monobenzoate, coarse 


of B | prisms, melting at 84.5-86 deg. C. 





~ Catalytic hydrogenation 
of A oil. 


(e), One molecule of hydrogen is taken up, yielding an ag 





Benzoylation ' 
é of (e) 


| “(f), Dibenzoate of (e), CegHeeO,4 thin prisms or scales, 
melting at 126-7 deg. C 





Bromination 


of (a) 


“(g), 2,6-Dibromo-3,5-dimethoxystibene dibromide, prisms, 
melting at 190-192 deg. C. 








Hyd rogenation bs 
of (a) 


(A), 3,5-dimethoxy-dibenzyl, colorless oil, boiling at 
337-9 deg. C. and readily converted to (i) below. 





Hydrogenation - (i) 2, 6-Dibromo-3,5-dimethoxy-dibenzyl, silky needles, 
melting at 141-2 deg. C. 
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also takes place. Hence im slow cooks, 
delignification is more nearly complete. 

The simplest explanation of the fact 
that wood, exhaustively extracted with 
ether, gives an “‘acetone resin’ that 
contains ether-soluble material (like 
Pinosylvin), is that ether-insoluble 
membranes are present in the wood, 
and that these prevent access of the 
ether to the pinosylvin (6a). The 


“membranes” are readily soluble in al- - 


cohol and in acetone. The concept of 
such membranes is not new. Higgland, 
Holmberg and Johnson (7) assumed 
that there were semipermeable mem- 
branes in heartwood, and that while 
they were penetrated by cooking li- 
quote they remained impermeable to 

e macromolecules of the lignosul- 
phonates. Another observation of 
these authors is of interest in connec- 
tion with Erdtman’s work. They 
found that when pine heartwood shav- 
ings that had been exhaustively ex- 
tracted with ether, were reduced to a 
powder and then reextracted with 
ether, this second extract contained 
appreciable amounts of resinous mate- 
rials. The assumption is that the 
ether insoluble membranes were par- 
tially ruptured by fine grinding, and 
that the ether-soluble portion of the 
acetone resin then became accessible 
to the ether. 

If membranes exist, Erdtman showed 
that they were probably “injured” by 
hot water, inasmuch as water extrac- 
tions permitted the later removal of 
small amounts of pinosylvin. The ac- 
tion of water, however, was far less 
marked than in the case of acetone or 
alcohol. 

What is the nature of these mem- 
branes? Erdtman has given a partia! 
answer to this question. The mem- 
brane substance seems to be quite 
closely related to the “lignans,” which 
the reader may recall were described 
in a previous article in this journal 
(12). “Pinoresinol,” (a lignan), a 
component of many pines, is also a 
phenol, but is evidently very different 
in chemical composition from pinosyl- 
vin. The membrane substance appears 
to be very similar to a pinoresinol that 
has been heated with acids, and may 
therefore be a lignan polymer. Van- 
zetti (13) has suggested that, under 
normal conditions, the lignans may be 
precursors of lignin, and that under 
other conditions they may give rise 
to resins. In any event the so-called 
membranes appear to be present in 
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other conifers (besides Scotch pine), 
and they represent but a very small 
fraction of the wood. 

Erdtman also gave a brief report on 
other substances which are found in 
various pines. These need not be listed 
here. Many of them are flavones. It 
is interesting to note, however, that 
some of the common American pines, 
(raw materials in the sulphate pulp 
ing process) contain in their heart- 
wood pinosylvin or its derivatives. 
Thus the soft white pine (P. strobus) 
contains the monomethyl ether (B) ; 


orm 
| 
HC 

OH 


A-Pinosylvin 
(3,5-Dihydroxy trans-stilbene) 





|, CH, 
HC 


H 


B-Monomethy! ether 


Figure | 


longleaf pine (P. palustris) the mono- 
and the dimethyl ethers; and jack pine 
(P. banksiana) the monomethyl de- 
rivative of pinosylvin. 

It is evident that small amounts of 
phenolic compounds will prevent the 
commercial pulping of pine heart- 
wood if normal sulphite cooking con- 
ditions are adhered to. What about 
spruce branch wood, which is also dif- 
frult to pulp? Are the conditions 
here the same as in pine heartwood? 
According to Erdtman (2), the an- 
swer would be in the negative. In 
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spruce branchwood, the high resin 
and fat content actually prevents pene- 
tration of the liquor into the chip. 
When these extractives are removed, 
branchwood can be pulped. When 
floated, unbarked spruce wood has 
been kept in water for long periods, 
and is then barked and chipped, sul- 
phite pulping of the outer woody 
layer is difficult. Here (Erdtman has 
shown), phenolic substances probably 
derived from the bark, are actually 
present in the outer wood and act as 
inhibitors in the cook. 

The importance of Erdtman’s work 
lies in the stimulus that it gives to 
other investigators. Chemists must 
be alert to the presence of extraneous 
materials even though they may be 
present in very small amounts. Ex- 
tremely durable woods, woods high in 
coloring matter, or rich in acetone- 
soluble material, or which contain sub- 
stances toxic to invertebrates, all must 
be viewed with suspicion as raw mate- 
rials for normal sulphite pulping— 
but they should also prove to be inter- 
esting from the standpoint of future 
research. 


Appreciation—Grateful acknowledgment 
is made to Miss Eda Nihlen for her work 


on the figure used with this article. 
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Care of Artificial Pulpstones 


BERNARD BORNSTEIN 
Pulpstone Technical Adviser, Norton Company 


>>» SOME YEARS AGO, when 
artificial pulpstomes were passing 
through the development stage, stone 
failures were experienced. These fail- 
ures resulted in the finding that a stone 
strong enough for one mill was too 
weak for another. One fact that 
prompted this observation was the in- 
creased amount of power used by some 
mills (up to 50-100 per cent higher) 
when compared with other mills using 
the same type of grinders. In these 
instances of higher power consump- 
tion, no provisions had been made for 
better control of the grinding opera- 
tion or for improving the operation 
itself by installing better showers, 
equipping the grinders with tempera- 
ture controls, streamlining the pits, 
allowing more clearance between the 
individual stone and its grinder cas- 
ing, and by keeping a closer check on 
finger bar clearances. 

This situation prompted the pro- 
duction of a pulpstone that would 
stand up under any pressure at which 
good pulp could be ground. Yet it 
was difficult for the stone to take care 
of the expansion and contraction inci- 
dental to sudden temperature variation 
and more important to the drastic 
burning of the stone surface. The re- 
sult was cracked segments. 

In order to meet the demands for 
greater production, a still stronger 
stone had to be produced. After sev- 
eral changes of design, a stone with 
thinner abrasive segments was intro- 
duced. This stone was capable of ab- 
sorbing heat more quickly without 
cracking the segments. Likewise, the 
price of the stone was reduced in pro- 
portion to the smaller amount of 
usable abrasive, thus permitting a com- 
parably shorter service life. 

Now, after years of research, arti- 
ficial pulpstones have been developed 
that can withstand uniformly high 
pressures and temperatures without 
damage. However, there is one impor- 
tant factor to keep in mind and that 
is: the higher the power applied, the 
more heat from friction is created. A 
more positive means should be pro- 
vided to eliminate this additional heat 
at a uniform rate to prevent it from 
becoming localized. 


Starting Up and Operating 
the Stone 
The artificial pulpstone, when con- 
trasted with the natural stone, will pro- 


duce satisfactory pulp much sooner 
after being placed in operation. When 
a stone is cold, it is best to start up 
at the temperature of the shower water, 
and to increase the temperature in 
steps of 5 Fahr. every fifteen minutes 
until the desired temperature is 
reached. Then this temperature should 
be maintained without wide fluctu- 
ation. 


The shower water should hit the 
stone just above the pit stock level. 
Better aig Brows be produced at con- 
sistencies ween 4 and 5 per cent. 
Such consistencies provide best lubri- 
cation for the stone. If a stone is too 
fine for the type of pulp desired, 
higher densities would be necessary 
to get freer pulp, but such operation 
is not advisable. 


Causes for Breakage 


Stone failure usually is the direct 
result of overheating or of excessive 
temperature variation rather than any 
defect in the stone itself. When a 
stone burns, it usually lasts but a few 
seconds. This overheating of the stone 
seldom shows on the temperature 
chart since it usually is in one spot 
around the stone. 


The damage to a burned stone de- 
pends upon the severity of the burn, 
which sets up tremendous stresses, 
causing cracked segments. 


Some pulp mills have practically no 
stone failurés, while other mills fre- 
quently have them. In many cases, 
storie breakage has resulted from an 
accumulation of shims. Sliver catchers 
hold these shims until they are packed 
in solidly, causing the stone to run 
hot and then to cool off rapidly when 
the shower is increased, whether auto- 
matically or by manual control. Such 
rapid temperature changes eventually 
may loosen the segments of the stone. 


Some pocket grinders have sliver 
catchers, located under the bridge trees 
between the cylinders, which pack in 
the slivers so solidly that they often 
make starting difficult. Likewise, be- 
cause of the increased friction, they 
cause a definite loss in power. 


Sliver grinders installed on some of 
the larger grinders do not function 
properly. When shims are present and 
shower water runs low, burning is 
likely to occur. Even when there is 
sufficient water on the stone, an ac- 
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cufnulation of shims will cause tem- 
perature variation. 


Recommendations 

To insure against stone failures, the 
following recommendations should be 
followed: 

1) Whether fresh or white water 
is used, always keep the showers 
directly on the stone. Make sure that 
shower holes are never plugged. 
Where there also are top showers, use 
only enough water to allow the main 
rear shower to operate properly. The 
amount of top shower water 
varies considerably from = or 
depending u the rate o uc- 
tion, The caixakenal may be aot off 
much of the time, particularly if tem- 
perature controllers are used, when 
too much water is supplied by the top 
showers or from leaky cylinders. 

2) The dam should be at an angle 
sufficient to assist the clearing of shims 
and to help reduce the friction of 
heavy stock. 

3) All obstructions or devices de- 
signed to hold back slivers should be 
removed. The best sliver catchers yet 
developed are closely set finger bars. 

4) The corners of the grinder pit 
should be rounded to help prevent the 
accumulation of dead stock, and the 
bottom should have enough slant to 
facilitate stock passage. If the space 
under the stone is too shallow, it will 
be difficult to maintain proper con- 
sistency. If it is too deep, the pulp 
and slivers will not flow freely. 

5) Since most of the pulp ground 
falls off the sides of the stone, the 
spaces next to the casing must be kept 
clear to allow free stock passage. 

6) To permit observation of the 
consistency and rate of stock which 
flows across the dam, the pits must 
never be covered. Open pits also 
facilitate the periodic use of a rake to 
remove shims before a stone runs hot 
or burns. 

7) When a sharpening lathe is lo- 
cated on the top of the grinder, shims 
should be cleared out of the space be- 
fore they pack, even if it is necessary 
to remove them many times a day. 

Wood is now being ground that 
never before would have been ac- 
cepted. Some of it is dry, rotten, . 
knotty and of mixed species, all of 
which present difficult problems. 

Due to poor wood and indifferent 
help, grinder pockets may be poorly 
loaded with resultant jams and power 
fluctuations. 

Present practice has eliminated con- 
siderable amount of the drastic burn- 
ing of some years ago; but tempera- 
ture fluctuation, due to shims, should 
be reduced. It is a real threat to the 
life of the artificial pulpstone. 
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Towrouas. PAPER. CUPS ARE MADE 
AVAILABLE BY THE WAR DEPARTMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO PROTESTANT 
CHAPLAINS OVERSEAS WHO DESIRE TO 
USE THEM IN COMMUNION SERVICES. 








WHEN FAUST AND SCHOEFFER FIRST BEGAN 
PRINTING BIBLES IN THE MIO-1400S, THEY 
TOOK MORE IMPRESSIONS ON VELLUM 
THAN THEY DID ON PAPER. 





BEFORE iwrropucine PAPER- 
MAKING INTO MOSCOW, PETER THE 
GREAT, CZAR OF RUSSIA, VISITED 

A PAPERMILL IN DRESDEN, 
GERMANY, IN 17!2, AND 
WHILE THERE, PERSONALLY 
MADE SOME 
HEETS. 
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WHEN FIRMUS, A RICH MERCHANT. REVOLTED 


AGAINST ROME, RAISED AN ARMY IN EGYPT, AND CAPTURED ALEXANDRIA 
IN 290 A.D., HE BOASTED THAT HIS ARMY WOULD BE MAINTAINED SOLELY 
FROM THE PROFITS MADE FROM SELLING PAPYRUS SEIZED IN ALEXANDRIA. 
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LARGE CHLORINE PLANT 
COMPLETED IN W. VA. 


Completion of the largest chlorine 
plant ever built as a single unit east 
of the Mississippi River was announced 
November 19 by Columbia Chemical 
Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, operators, and The H. K. 
Ferguson Company of Cleveland and 
New York, industrial engineers and 
builders. 





is 


below Wheeling, adjacent to one of the 
richest salt veins in that area. The 
site was chosen by Pittsburgh Plate 
and Defense Plant Corporation ofh- 
cers because of the availability of salt, 
basic raw material, coal and both water 
and rail transportation. 

The plant consists of six principal 
buildings, all functional in design and 
construction, and some making use of 
secondhand steel frames. They include 





Located at Natrium, West Virginia, . 


in a section noted for its wealth of 
natural resources, the new plant was 
constructed on schedule and has been 
in operation for more than a month. 
It was financed by Defense Plant Cor- 
poration. 

In addition to manufacturing liquid 
chlorine—used for hundreds of indus- 
trial applications for war materiel—the 
plant also produces caustic soda as a 
co-product. Exact capacities were not 
announced, although Ferguson engi- 
neers, leaders in the field of chlorine 
plant construction, said the plant was 
“almost as large as the biggest ever 
built as a single unit at Las Vegas, 
Nevada.” That plant was designed by 
The Ferguson Company. 

Commenting on the size of the new 
facility, it was pointed out that there 
are plants east of the Mississippi with 
greater capacity than the new Pitts- 
burgh Plate installation, but they were 
expanded over a period of time rather 
than having been designed as a single 
unit. 

The new plant is located on the 
bank of the Ohio River, about 35 miles 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The contents of this 
announcement have been pgereres by the 
War Department Bureau of blic Relations, 
Defense Plant Corporation and the Office 
of Censorship. 
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a chlorine manufacturing building, 
machine shop, power house, caustic 
manufacturing building, administra- 
tion building, and combination em- 
ployment office and gate house. 
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HEAR ARTHUR MOTLEY 

ON POSTWAR PLANNING 

Arthur H. (Red) Motley, publisher 
of the American Magazine and vice 
chairman of the National Speakers 
Committee of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, discussed the 
work of this Committee at the monthly 
luncheon meeting of the Allied Indus- 
tries Luncheon Club held at the Com- 
modore Hotel November 8. 

Mr. Motley, drawing from his own 
business experience and contact with 
business executives in every part of the 
country, emphasized the necessity of 
taking a positive attitude about the ob- 
jectives of American business in the 
postwar period. He quoted Thomas 
Carlyle who wrote, “Doubt of any 
kind can be ended by action only,” as 
the text for his belief that action, not 
theories, must be the basis of postwar 
development in the United States. 
Moreover, Mr. Motley said that he was 
skeptical about over-all planning which 





too often ended in “paralysis by analy- 
sis.” In contrast to theoretical plan- 
ning, the speaker emphasized the 
necessity for action by business men in 
the form of concrete and practical poli- 
cies which will insure increased pro- 
duction in the postwar period and a 
high level of employment. 

Mr. Motley made it certain that in 
his opinion the objectives of the CED 
are practical and can be attained if 
American business has sufficient cour- 
age and initiative. Mr. Motley said 
that when World War II started we 
had not yet solved the problem of the 
last business depression which the pres- 
ent war ended but did not solve, and 
finally, he warned that the war might 
end quickly and find business unpre- 
pared. It is for this reason that postwar 
planning is necessary now. 


4 


CHICAGO BRIDGE HAS 
NEW CONTRACT FROM 
THE NAVY FOR LST’S 

At the Seneca (Illinois) yard of 
the Chicago Bridge & Iron Company, 
LST’s are being launched at the rate 
of one a week. The company has just 
completed its first program under con- 
tract for the Navy approximately three 
weeks ahead of schedule. 

Announcement is now made that 
the Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 
has received contracts from the Navy 
for a new program, calling for 150 
per cent more LST’s than the company 
built under the first program. Under 
the new program, completion will be 
stepped up. The ships built at this 
yard are 98 per cent complete when 
launched. The engines are installed, 
all equipment is in, and all piping and 
wiring ready for the operation of the 
ship. The hulls are built largely from 
prefabricated sections shipped from 
the company's plants at Birmingham, 
Chicago, and Greenville (Pa.). 

The announcement from the com- 
pany states that its Seneca shipyard has 
been made the “‘lead yard” in the U. S. 
Navy's LST construction program. 
Gibbs and Cox, Inc., Marine Archi- 
tects of New York, have been retained 
to make plans and issue purchase 
orders for all yards building LST’s. 


Sd 


>>> SEVERAL ADDITIONS to the 
company’s sales and service organiza- 
tion have been announced by Wheelco 
Instruments Company, Chicago. New 
England representation has been 
strengthened by the appointment of 
Cochrane Steam Specialty Company, 
Boston, to serve with George W. Hall, 
the company’s present representative. 
C, L. Clark, formerly attached to the 
company’s Cleveland office, has been 
placed in charge of a Western New 
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Our 77 years of service to the 
Paper Industry have included 
more than one period when, 
despite raw material limitations, 
ingenuity has enabled us to 
keep our paper manufacturing 
and paper converting custom- 
ers always supplied with high 
quality products. 

Flexibility has continuously 


been our watchword. And so, 


STEIN 








although some of our standard 
starches, gums and dextrines 
may not be readily available at 
all times, our Paper Laboratories 
have developed alternate mate- 
rials to serve the same purposes. 
Working with our field staff of 
paper technicians, our Paper 
Laboratories are ready to help 
you solve your sizing, calender, 


coating and adhesive problems. 


HALL 
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York office in Buffalo. Charles D. 
Mount has been named sales and serv- 
ice representative for Southern Ohio 
and Northern Kentucky, with head- 
quarters in Cincinnati. H. E. Holling 
has been appointed Northwestern IIli- 
nois representative with headquarters 
in Peoria. The Lang Company, Salt 
Lake City, has been appointed sales 
and service representative in Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming, and Nevada. 


od 


>>> THE ARMY ORDNANCE 
BANNER for meritorious production 
has been awarded to the Acme Steel 
Company, Chicago. The citation gives 
recognition for supplying Ordnance 
with normal and emergency demands 
promptly and with the greatest degree 
of co-operation. Capt. L. C. McEvoy, 
an ordnance officer, made the presenta- 
tion to employee representatives of the 
Acme office and factory. 


* 


>>> CHRISTMAS BONUS 
CHECKS totalling more than $43,000 
have been mailed to the 700 men and 
women of Acme Steel Company, Chi- 
cago, now in the armed services. Those 
who were in the company’s employ for 
more than six months prior to their 
entry into the Army or Navy, will re- 
ceive a bonus equivalent to two weeks’ 
salary, or eighty hours’ pay at basic 
hourly rates. Those with less than six 
months’ service with the company will 
receive a check based on one week’s 
salary, or forty hours’ pay at basic 
hourly rates. 


od 


>>» SHOP POSTERS developed by 
Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Cor- 
poration, Chicago, are part of an active 
program to stimulate workers to in- 
creased effort. These posters tell a 
gtaphic story of how the company’s 
products are serving the Army and the 
Navy. A theme used as part of the 
poster campaign was a telegram sent 
to the men and women of Foote Bros. 
by Rear Admiral E. L. Cochrane, USN 
Bureau of Ships. The Rear Admiral 
notified the employees of the active 
part the gears they are making are 
playing in naval action. 


o 


NATIONAL VICTORY 
GARDEN AWARD TO 

MANHATTAN 
The Highest Award in the National 
Victory Garden Institute competition 
was given to The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey, for “‘out- 
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standing contribution to the Victory 
Garden Program of 1943.” 

The ten and one-half acre Victory 
Garden project was worked by Man- 
hattan employees at all times of the day 
and night, as they work on clock ‘round 
shifts. The company did much sparing 
no expense to make this award pos- 
sible, such as the leasing of two idle 
farms, pulling out a dead orchard and 
other trees, fertilizing, plowing and 
providing insecticide and attendants. 


od 


>>> THE FIRST OF ITS NEW 
SERIES of conservation contests has 
just been completed by the Metallizing 
Engineering Company, Inc., Long Island 
City, New York. These contests are 
open to users of any type of metal spray- 
ing equipment, and are intended to 
show manufacturers and others how 
they can save critical metals and time in 
production and maintenance. Ten cash 
prizes were awarded; the first prize of 
$200 being awarded to R. C. Over- 
street, Tinnerman Products, Inc., Cleve- 
land, for his description of a faster, 
more durable way to protect speed nuts 
against corrosion. 


* 


ORDNANCE CITATION 
TO ATKINS ENGINEER 

A citation in recognition of his 
contribution to armament production 
has been made by Army Ordnance to 
Carl W. Noffke, tool engineer of 
E. C, Atkins and Company, Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. The award was made in 
brief ceremonies at the Atkins plant 
by Lt. Col. G. M. Enos on behalf of 
Major General L. H. Campbell, Jr., 
Chief of Ordnance, Washington. 

The award given Mr. Noffke was 
for development work in the manufac- 
ture of armor plate for armored ve- 
hicles which led to more efficient and 
economical production and significant 
savings in materials, man hours and 
machine hours. It is estimated that 
this work resulted in the conserva- 
tion of 12,000 lb. of armor plate, 
12,000 nuts and bolts, 1,500 machine 
hours and 7,500 man.hours, during 
the course of manufacturing 1,000 
vehicles. 


Sd 


>>> NEW ASSIGNMENTS in its 
organization have been announced by 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio. William S. Richardson, since 
1926 on the staff of the assistant works 
manager, has been named head of 
the newly-created chemicals division. 
Arthur Kelly, with Goodrich diversi- 
fied activities since 1925, has been ap- 
— assistant works manager. E. F. 

omlinson with Goodrich since 1927 


in various sales capacities, has been 
made general manager of the com- 
pany’s industrial products sales divi- 
sion. 


* 


MANHATTAN RUBBER 
COMPLETES SOTH YEAR 
On October 28, the Manhattan Rub- 

ber Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Man- 

hattan, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey, ob- 
served its Golden Anniversary. On 
that date, it also received the Army- 

Navy “E””’ award for excellence of 

production. 

The firm has operated for fifty 
years without the loss of a single 
working day. The company started 
very modestly in the middle of a de- 
pression. Its employees now number 
in the thousands and it has over 1,330 
employees in the Armed Forces. There 
are three gold stars in its service flag. 

Frank Cazenove Jones, first presi- 
dent and one of the incorporators of 
the company, retired in 1903. He was 
succeeded by the late Col. Townsend 
who served as president for 26 years 
until the merger in 1929 which formed 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. He was 
chairman of the board until his pass- 
ing in 1940. 

Three Manhattan men are now in 
their fiftieth year with the company. 
A large number of employees . have 
seen over 45 years of service and nearly 
200 have been with the company more 
than 25 years. 


¢ 


>>b EXPANDING ITS SALES and 
service facilities, Blackmer Pump Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan, has 
announced the opening of its new 
office in the Commercial Trust Build- 
ing, 15th and Market Streets, Phila- 
delphia. This new office will be in 
charge of B. Dunkley, an engineer of 
long experience in the pump field. 
The area served by this office will in- 
clude eastern Pennsylvania, southern 
New Jersey, and a part of Delaware. 


+ 


>>> A CONGRATULATORY 
MESSAGE from Rear Admiral 
W. H. P. Blandy, USN, chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, to 
T. M. Evans, president of H. K. Por- 
ter Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, com- 
mended the company’s outstanding 
performance in the —— of naval 
ordnance material. The message closed 
with the statement: “The Bureau ex- 
tends thanks and commendation to all 
of you for your individual efforts in 
helping to provide the fleet with the 


best possible fighting equipment.” 
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ARMY-NAVY 
“E” AWARDS 














American Foundry Equipment 
Company. Mishawaka, Indiana — 
The white star, which denotes six 
months of continued meritorious serv- 
ice on the production front, has been 
awarded this company to be added to 
its Army-Navy “E” pennant which it 
received the last of March, this year. 

Beloit Iron Works, Beloit, Wis- 
consin—This company has just been 
awarded the Army-Navy “E” for ex- 
cellence in production. The wood 
shop of the plant was turned over to 
the ceremonies which were held No- 
vember 26. The Camp Grant Military 
Band furnished music, and the pen- 
nant was presented to E. H. Neese, 
president of the company, by Col. 
Wm. H. McCarty, of the Ordnance 
Department, Milwaukee. Lt. Miles E. 
Fraser, USNR, presented “E’ pins 
for the employees to Phil Weber, pres- 
ident of the 25-year Club. 

Manhattan Rubber Mig. Division 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
New Jersey—On the day that this 
company observed its Golden Anni- 
versary, it received from the War De- 
partment the Army-Navy “E” for ex- 
cellence. Because of government reg- 
ulations, no special anniversary cere- 
monies were held. The War Depart- 
ment rules forbid any other observ- 
ances on the day the “E” award is 
presented. 

Wm. Powell Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio—The U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission has awarded this company a 
gold star to be added to its Maritime 

“M” Pennant. This award is given for 

six months’ continued meritorious pro- 
duction performance. This company 
was previously awarded the Army- 
Navy “E” pennant and the Victory 
Fleet Flag. 

Whiting Corporation, Harvey, 
Illinois—The Army-Navy “E” pen- 
nant was awarded to this company in 
March, of this year. Six months of 
continuous meritorious service in pro- 
duction has now won for the company 
a white star to -be added to its “E” 
flag. 

Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia Div—Employees of 
this company held an enthusiastic 
celebration in the plant on October 29 
when the company received the Army- 
Navy “E” award for excellence. Lt. 
T. E. Lapres, USNR, made the pres- 
entation to W. Gibson Carey, Jr., 
president of the company. “E” in- 
signia pins were presented to the 
employees. 
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THE 24-HOUR ONE- @a® 


2-TON PAPERWEIGHTS 





HANDLED EASILY by TOWMOTOR! 


Modern handling systems must be able to load, move and store 
materials of many sizes and weights. Towmotor power makes it 
“easy as pie” for the operator (man or woman) to efficiently per- 
form these operations with loads weighing as much as 5 tons. 
And... : 

That’s only part of it! Towmotor speeds your products—sheets, 
bales, rolls or pulp—to plant destinations at a clip of 880 feet per 
minute, and stacks them as high as 25 feet! Add up these facts 
and what’s the answer? Substantial savings in time, money and 
storage space plus full use of available man or womanpower. 


Check further on the material handling results made possible with 
Towmotor—the one-man-or-woman-gang. The Towmotor “Data 
File” will give you accurate information for that purpose. * For 
your copy write Towmotor Corporation, 1220 E. 152nd Street, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TOWMOTOR 





-GANG 
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SAFETY 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH AND 
SAFETY SERVICE—WPB 
>>> CHIEF OF THE Industrial 
Health and Safety Service is John M. 
Fewkes, of Chicago, former president 
of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers. This appointment was announced 
last month by Joseph D. Keenan, 
WPB vice chairman for Labor Pro- 
duction. 
The purpose of — the Industrial 
Health and Safety Service is to pro- 





mote joint labor-management effort to 
conserve America’s manpower te- 
sources from wastage through avoid- 
able illness or accident. Unions and 
labor-management committees will be 
called upon to take all possible preven- 
tive measures to keep industrial man- 
power at maximum effective strength. 

Mr. Fewkes has been head of the 
health and physical education depart- 
ment of the Tilden Technical High 
School in Chicago since 1925 and has 
been associated with the Chicago 
Board of Education since 1922. He 
has been granted leave of absence to 
assume his WPB duties. 
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Paper stock pumps must be tough. They 
are often on 24-hour-a-day, 7-days-a-week 
service—and a shutdown disrupts the 
whole production schedule. 

Ingersoll-Rand Cameron stock pumps 
are built to meet these conditions. There 
are the new vertical unit and the well- 
known horizontal unit—each designed to 
“stay on the job.” 

Other Ingersoll-Rand pumps are avail- 
able to handle practically all of the liquid 
moving jobs in a paper mill. 

Ask the Ingersoll-Rand engineer for 
complete details. Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Ingersoll-Rand 





















Cameron Pump Division 10-36: 








1942 ACCIDENT RATES 
IN PAPER & PULP IND. 

The National Safety Council has 
just released Accident Rates in the 
Paper and Pulp Industries, 1942. This 
pamphlet summarizes the 1942 injury 
records of 286 paper and pulp mills 
and plants engaged in manufacturing 
paper products. The 1942 coverage 
of the industry is the largest ever re- 
ported to the National Safety Council. 

Highlights of 1942 accident experi- 
ence show: 

1) The average frequency rate was 
21.52 reportable injuries per million 
hours worked—an increase of 13 per 
cent from 1941. 

2) Severity rates averaged 1.74 days 
disability per 1,000 hours worked—up 
6 per cent over 1941. 

3) The industry has made substan- 
tial net reductions of 63 per cent for 
frequency and 52 per cent for severity 
since 1926, 


* 


SAFETY SCORES 
>>> IN THE ANNUAL Paper Industry 
Safety Contest which began July 1, 1943, 
reports for October show eighteen mills 


maintaining a perfect record. The mills 
having a perfect score are: 


Division I—Pulp and Paper Mills 


Group A—(None) 


Group B— 
U. S. Gypsum 
Greenville, Miss. 
St. Croix Paper Co., Woodland, Maine. 


(Insulation Plant), 


Group C— 

The Flintkote Co., Little Ferry, N. J. 

U. S. Gypsum Co., Oakmont, Pa. 

Marathon Paper Mills Co., Ashland, Wis. 

Spaulding Fibre Co., Inc. (Milton 
Plant), No. Rochester, N. H. 

*Central Fibre Products Co., Tama, 
Iowa. - 

*Central Fibre Products Co., Vincennes, 
Ind. 

International Paper Co., Riley, Maine. 


Division II—Paper and Board 
(Remanufacturing) 

The Flintkote Co., E. Rutherford, N. J. 

Bird & Son, Inc. (Roofing Plant), 
Chicago. 

Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. (Bag Mill), 
Kaukauna, Wis. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. (Atlas Mill), Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 

Bird & Son, Inc. 
Shreveport, La. 

Bay West Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 

South West Box Co., Sand Springs, 
Okla. 


(Roofing Plant), 


(*) October Report Missing 


The paper industry safety contest is con- 
ducted among member mills of the Paper 
and Pulp Section of the National Safety 
Council, and runs for twelve months. The 
present contest covers the period July 1, 
1943, to June 30, 1944. 
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VALVES 


For today’s critical needs and for tomorrow’s planning, look to 
OIC for Cast STEEL VALVES — worthy additions to the 60-year 
old line of famous, sturdy OIC Bronze and Iron Valves. 





There is an OIC Distributor near you. 
Call him. Or write us for 
information. 


THE OHIO IN.JEC TOR @OMPAN) 
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CHICAGO PROFESSIONAL 
PAPER GROUP ORGANIZED 

The first meeting of a group tenta- 
tively designated as the “Chicago Pro- 
fessional Paper Group,” was held at 
the Medinah Club, Chicago the eve- 
ning of December 6. About 100 per- 
sons interested in the broad subject 
of paper were present. 

alter Daley, sales manager of 
Watab Paper Company, was general 
chairman of the meeting. In his open- 
ing remarks, Mr. Daley explained the 
purpose of the organization—that it is 
to provide a common meeting ground 
where paper and printing men may 
gather and exchange ideas, also listen 
to speakers on subjects of common in- 
terest. He also suggested the prob- 
ability of varying the programs to 
include plant visitations. Mr. Daley 
continued that it is the plan of the 
organization to bring together the ex- 
ecutive, the salesman, the converter, 
the printer, the manufacturer, and, if 
possible, the consumer. He also stated 
that when the proper time comes, for- 
mal request will be made to the Tech- 
+ ae tama of ‘the Pulp and 

aper Industry to accept the - grou 

as a member of the om body. . 

The organization not having any 
permanent officers, Mr. Daley ap- 
pointed the following nominating 
committee, which will present a slate 
of officers at the next regular meet- 
ing of the organization on January 10, 
1944: Harry E. Weston (chairman), 
R. A. Diehm, Major James d’A. Clark, 
and Walter Bain. 

S. H. Ross, authority on printing 
inks and their applications, was the 
principal speaker of the evening. His 
subject was “Highlights on Manufac- 
ture and Use of Lithographic Inks.” 
Quoting from the ‘soaker s remarks : 

“Lithographic inks are more com- 
plex than type inks. The pigments 
must be inert to water and the vehicle 
construction is more complicated, 
using a wide variety of oils (largely 
drying oils), and gums (both natural 


and synthetic), and with various so- 


called compounds and dryers added. 

“In quantity production, the size 
of the individual batch of lithographic 
ink may vary from 100 to 500 lbs. 
In the case of lead or chrome yellow, 
the Pigments are rey two- 
thirds, and the vehicle one-third. With 
organic yellows, reds and blues, the 
pigment vehicle ratio is 50-50. Blacks 
ate at the top with respect to vehicle 


t, that is, one-third pigment, 
an two-thirds vehicle. r 
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“It is a prerequisite of a litho ink 
that it should not mix with water, but 
it must be receptive or ‘take water’ 
to a limited extent.” 

Mr. Ross stressed the need for 
sharing knowledge. He mentioned 
that the ink manufacturer and the 
printer must learn more about paper 
while the paper manufacturer must 
learn more about ink and its applica- 
tion to paper. Mr. Ross is associated 
with the Newman-Rudolph _Litho- 
graphing Company of Chicago. 

Remarks pertaining to the scope 
and place of the new organization 
were made by George Gibson of Mosi- 
nee Paper Mills, and also by Major 
James d’A. Clark of the U. S. Quarter- 
master Depot, Chicago 
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D. C. EVEREST TO 
RECEIVE TAPPI MEDAL 

The 1944 medal of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp nad Paper In- 
dustry will be presented to David Clark 
Everest, president and general man- 
ager of the Marathon Paper Mills 
Company, Rothschild, Wisconsin. 

The medal was unanimously awarded 
to Mr. Everest by the TAPPI Executive 
Committee and is given to an indi- 
vidual for making outstanding contri- 
butions to the technical advancement 
of the pulp and paper industry. 

Mr. Everest was born at Pine Grove, 
Michigan, October 13, 1883. He en- 
tered the employ of the Bryan Paper 
Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan, as a 
clerk in January, 1900, and was assist- 
ant manager of the Munising Paper 


D. C. Everest 








Company, Munising, Michigan, from 
1902-1907. He was manager of 
the Williams-Gray Company, Chicago, 
from 1907-1909. On March 1, 
1909, he went to Wausau, Wisconsin, 
as manager of the newly organized 
Marathon Paper Mills Company where 
he had charge of the construction of 
the Marathon plant at Rothschild, Wis. 
consin. 

He has been connected with the or- 
ganization of several paper companies 
and a number of other manufacturing 
companies, including the Masonite Cor- 
poration at Laurel, Mississippi. 

He was twice president of the 
American Paper at Pulp Association 
and was one of the organizers of the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry at Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin; he has been a trustee 
and officer since its inception. From 
September, 1940, to October, 1941, 
he was chief consultant to the Pulp 
and Paper Branch of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, forerunner of 
the War Production Board; he has 
been interested in the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
since its organization in 1914 and has 
served as a member of. its executive 
committee. 

The medal award will be made at 
the annual luncheon of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry to be held at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York City, on Thursday, 
February 17, 1944. The presentation 
address will be made by Allen Abrams, 
now with the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices in Washington, D. C. 


¢ 


>>> FIFTY MEMBERS AND 
GUESTS attended the meeting of the 
Western Maryland Section of the 
American Chemical Society at the Al- 
gonquin Hotel, Cumberland, Mary- 
land, November 12. Dr. Donald Price, 
technical director, organic research lab- 
oratory, National Oil Products Com- 
pany, Harrison, New Jersey, addressed 
the meeting on the subject “The 
Chemistry of Surface Active Agents.” 
Dr. R. W. Work, of the Celanese Cor- 
poration of America, chairman of the 
Section, presided. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NAT’L PAPERBOARD ASS’N 

The annual meeting of the National 
Paperboard Association was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, November 18-19, with 89.7 per 
cent of the tonnage of Association 
membership represented. 

The following officers were elected 
to serve the Association for the ensu- 
ing year: 

President—W . Irving Osborne, Jr., 
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As: from winning the war, laying plans to meet the. 
demands of a peacetime world is one of industry’s most 
important activities today. 

Here at Graver we are working closely with the man- 
agement and engineering staffs of many of America’s 
leading industries. Our big job is to supply essential equip- 
ment to those producing munitions of war, and we're 
working at it night and day. But our drawing boards also 
reveal plans for water conditioning equipment of all types 


to meet the requirements of peacetime. This equipment Graver Water Filters, either vertical or horizontal, 
will not be built until Victory is won. Yet the planning can be built in any capacity to meet your require- 

ill be leted. And wh th | fie i es Mead ments. Prominent among the many features is 
wi completed. And when the last shot has Saree, the under-drain collecting and distributing system 
there need be no delay in getting into production. which insures uniform pressure over the entire area, 


resulting in equal collection from, and uniform 


It’s none too early to start i nd our engineers 
; . plann ng, @ & distribution to, the entire filter bed. 


will gladly cooperate with you. This service does not obli- 
gate you in any way and it may save you valuable time 
when the day arrives for rapid conversion to peacetime 
production. 


GRAVER TANK & MFG. CO., INC. 
4809-59 Tod Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 
NEW YORK CATASAUQUA, PA. CHICAGO TULSA 















Graver designs, builds and installs all types of water 
conditioning equipment including: 
Water Filters * Oil Removal Filters ¢ Iron Removal Filters 
Hot Process Water Softeners * Zeolite Water Softeners 
Taste and Odor Removal Filters ¢ Reactivators 
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president Cornell Wood Products Co., 
Chicago; Vice President—Jos. S. 
Miller, president New Haven Pulp & 
Board Co., New Haven, Conn.; Ex- 
ecutive Manager—Frederick G. Becker, 
New York City and Chicago; Secre- 
tary-treasurer—H. S. Adler, Chicago. 

At the first session of the meeting, 
G. G. Otto, director of the Paperboard 
Division of the WPB’s newly organ- 
ized Forest Products Bureau, reviewed 
developments at Washington which 
led to the creation of the Paperboard 
Division. He brought out that during 
August, of this year, the Government 
became aware of the extreme impor- 
tance of paperboard and paperboard 
containers. He also outlined the func- 
tioning of the Paperboard Division, 
including the sub-divisions which will 
be in charge of paperboard, contain- 
ers, folding boxes, and setup boxes. 
He also described the progress made 
to date in the appointment of Advisory 
Committees. Mr. Otto stated that men 
of experience in the paperboard and 
related industries are needed for serv- 
ice with the WPB at Washington, and 
he appealed to those present to make 
whatever sacrifice is necessary in order 
that men of the proper qualifications 
may be in position to accept their ap- 
ere for service at Washington. 

e speaker also touched on the co- 
ordination of government and industry 
resources in support of the waste paper 
campaign. 

ree years ago a program was 

started whereby used paperboard mill 
felts were made into blankets and 
shipped overseas under an arrange- 
ment originally made with The Maple 
Leaf Fund, Inc. At the close of Oc- 
tober, 1943, there has been shipped to 
the Maple Leaf Fund, Inc. (which is 
now known as The Canadian, Maple 
Leaf, Division of the British War Re- 
lief Society) a total of 203,755 
blankets. 
o 


>>> OFFICERS WERE RE.- 
ELECTED at the annual meeting of 
the Packaging Institute, held Novem- 
ber 4-5 at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City. At this meeting, it was 
decided to hold the Institute’s semi- 
annual meeting March 29, 1944, at 
the Palmer House, Chicago. 


The Salesmen’s Association has been 
> 6 agra by the American Paper and 
Pulp Association to survey the ques- 
tion of a Public Relations program for 
the Pulp and Paper Industry of the 
United States. Norman T. Beardsley, 
president of the Salesmen’s Association 
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and chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee, reports that considerable 
progress has been made and in the 
immediate future a tentative program 
for approval of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association will be presented. 

“We need a Public Relations Cam- 
paign in the Pulp and Paper Industry,” 
Mr. Beardsley states, “because this in- 
dustry does not realize its collective 
power and importance in the national 
economy. Furthermore, the _ general 
public does not realize the importance 
of the Paper Industry to its every day 
existence. Fortunately, the general 
public’s attitude toward the pulp and 
paper industry.is not unfavorable, it is 
just apathetic—the man in the street 
accepts paper as he does the air he 
breathes and the water he drinks. 

“The purpose of this Public Rela- 
tions Campaign is merely to project 
our industry to the public and explain 
to them how vital paper is to them in 
their every day life so that the pulp 
and paper industry will have the pub- 
lic’s interest and sympathy to assist us 
in solving the problems we face today 
and the even more pressing problems 
which are sure to confront us in the 
post-war period. 

“The reasons why we should have a 
Public Relations Campaign now are 





apparent. Such a Public Relations Cam- 
paign requires a great deal of study 
and groundwork, and the campaign 
must be under way for some time be- 
fore the effects become apparent. 
Therefore, a Public Relations Cam- 
paign should be regarded in the same 
way as fire prevention methods—you 
have to have a fire department to put 
out a fire before a fire starts. If you 
waited for the fire to start before organ- 
izing a fire department, your house 
would most certainly burn down. 

“Public Relations has been defined 
as follows: The one fundamental pur- 
pose of a Public Relations program is 
the creation of a favorable opinion of 
a business, an industry, a government, 
or any institution which needs the good 
will of the public. 

“This Public Relations Committee 
has worked diligently and hard and has 
covered every possible angle. Certain 
conclusions have been reached and a 
program is now ready to be presented 
to the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation. If this meets with the ap- 
proval of the American sa and 
Pulp Association and the Industry, a 
Public Relations Campaign for the 
Paper Industry of the United States 
can be started in the early part of 
1944.” 





THE PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY— 
THE CURRENCY OF CIVILIZATION* 


>>D- Canada’s pulp and paper indus- 
try will be the backbone of her postwar 
trade and promises to earn cash abroad 
and create employment at home while 
other industries are cultivating new 
markets. 

Postwar Canada must plan, diversify 
and develop industries and resources. 
But while we are doing these things, 
which admittedly will take time and 
will be accompanied by many failures, 
what is the country going to -do for 
money? It could borrow, continue 
ruinously high taxation, or develop the 
export trade of prewar days. 

Of the highest importance to the 
country’s postwar economy would be 
industries capable of reviving and de- 
veloping their export markets; above 
all, of being able to sell for cash. The 
a markets for the export sale of 
pulp and paper are the United States, 
the British Empire and South America. 
The United States is by far the larg- 
est. These markets will be cash mar- 
kets—if any are. 

In prewar rts, pulp and t 
had an yr leaders. In F059, 
monetary _ had earned about $184,- 
000,000 abroad, pulp and paper about 
(*) A condensation of address given by Mr. 


Kellogg before the Canadian Club of To- 
ronto, Canada. 





PAUL KELLOGG, Acting President 
Newsprint Association of Canada 


$150,000,000 and wheat about $109,- 
000,000. But the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics had stated that, in the 
depression period 1930-35, newsprint 
alone had brought into Canada foreign 
exchange totalling $563,000,000 com- 
pared with $475,000,000 from gold 
and $130,000,000 from nickel. In the 
immediate postwar period, the posi- 
tion which gold would occupy would 
yet have to be fixed. As for wheat 
we can give it away but can we sell it? 

Canada is fortunate in having pulp 
and paper as its greatest manufactur- 
ing industry. Four reasons are: 

1) The products of the industry 
are highly essential and widely diver- 
sified. In the depression of the early 
thirties, when some major industries, 
such as steel, were operating at less 
than 20 per cent of capacity, the pulp 
and paper industry certainly never 
went below 40 per cent. 

2) Thete is a high probability of 
the industry’s permanence. Pulp or 
paper, as it is now manufactured al- 
most altogether from wood, represents 


‘the cheapest form in which cellulose 


can be made serviceable and there is 
as yet no known product which is 
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OR MOUNT ON SINGLE TANK FOR 24 HOUR PRODUCTION 
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Whether your mixing requirements call for a permanent installation or a utility unit 
that can be used for odd mixing jobs, “LIGHTNIN” Portable Mixers, are faster and 


more economical. 


Portable, easily moved from one container to another, and readily adjustable to 
any desired angle, geared and direct drive “LIGHTNIN” Portables range in size 


from 4 


“LIGHTNIN” Mixers are available with either electric of air driven motors. For 


to 5 H. P. to meet countless operating conditions. 


complete details, write for Bulletins B-75 and B-69. 















cheaper than wood cellulose, or as 
versatile, which is capable of being 
processed simply and cheaply. . . . Fur- 
thermore, because only the ‘Soviet 
Union and Brazil exceed Canada in 
forest resources, Canada has an excel- 
lent chance of holding on to the in- 
dustry provided we are all alive to 
the necessity of doing so. 

3) It is still a young industry. In 
_ its development it has two main roads 
to travel. Pulp and paper may form 
a cheap base for direct chemical proc- 
essing into other products—dissolving 
pulps that become gun cotton, rayon, 
cellophane, etc. Or pulp and paper 
may itself be processed mechanically 
or combined with some other product 
—roofings, imitation leather, Fospital 
wadding, building board, etc. 

4) In its operations, the pulp and 
paper industry reaches a large number 
of other Canadian industries and em- 
ploys many workers in widely scat- 
tered communities. The industry 
Spends $60,000,000 a year on trans- 
portation. Forty per cent of all power 
consumed in Canadian manufacturing 
is used by pulp and paper mills. To 
a preat degree, the incnatey 4 is a coun- 


try industry. Whole farming sections 
of Quebec and Ontario supply about 
almost their entire crops to. pulpwood 
logging camps. In pulp and paper 
mills are employed more people than 
in any other industry except sawmills ; 
and if labor in the woods were 
counted, arourid 160,000 men would 
be working on pulp and paper at peak 
periods. Finally, some 50,000 Cana- 
dians are directly = upon the 
pulp and paper industry 

"Revecthalass Canada’ s pulp and 
paper industry finds one of its prin- 
cipal sources * trouble in the fact 
that it is abi ter. It has to de- 
pend for its *v -* existence upon tariffs 
and -other ernmental pol icies over 
which it has no control.” It has to com- 
ye in export matkets roducts 
rom low-wage countries, subsidized 
into the bargain. Canada holds her 
export market in pulp and paper only 
because. of her reputation for quality, 
reliability and service. That was = 
of the reasons why the indust 
this time was to obtain 
woods labour n for a oue's 

cut which would insure 

maintained output. 
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Feb. 14- 17—Paper Week. Annual 
meeting of the American Paper and 
Pulp Ass'n, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 


Feb. 14-17—Annual meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York City. 


STATED MEETINGS 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry 
Delaware Valley Section—First Fri- 
day of each month at the Engineers’ 
Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kalamazoo Valley Section—First 
Thursday of each month, including 
June, at 6:30 P. M. at the Columbia 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Lakes States Section—Second Tues- 
day of each month at the Conway 
Hotel, Appleton, Wis. 


New England Section—Third Fri- 
day of each month at the Roger Smith 
Hotel, Holyoke, Mass. 
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NAMES «teNEWS 





Personals 


HAROLD BEADLE NOW 
S. M. OF NEW PRODUCTS 
AT NAUGATUCK CHEM. 
Widely known as a chemical engi- 
neer, Harold I. Beadle has been ap- 
pointed sales manager for new prod- 
ucts of Naugatuck Chemical Division, 
U. S. Rubber Company. In this capac- 








Harold I. Beadle 


ity, Mr. Beadle will handle sales of 
new synthetic rubbers and synthetic 
plastics for the rubber company and 
also new developments for the com- 
pany in other chemical fields being ex- 
plored by the company. 

Mr. Beadle is a graduate of M.I.T. 
and practiced as a consulting engineer 
in New York City for six years, during 
which he did considerable research 
and development in cellulose deriva- 
tives and compounds. After that he 
was connected with the Tide Water 
Associated Oil Company. 

In addition to sales activities in con- 
nection with his new assignment, Mr. 
Beadle has been appointed a member 
of the new products committee re- 
sponsible for the investigation and 
evaluation of new products. 


€ 


>>> The Philadelphia Quartz Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, announces that it 
has added to its sales development 
staff, Harold R. Hay, formerly with 
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the Northern Regional Research Labo- 
ratory, Peoria, Illinois, where the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture carries on 
experimental work. Mr. Hay is a 
graduate chemist from University of 
Wisconsin, with postgraduate research 
at the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin. He will have his 
headquarters at the company’s Phila- 
delphia offices. 


° 


WILBUR ARMACOST NOW 

VICE PRESIDENT OF 

COMBUSTION ENG. CO. 

The Combustion Engineering Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, announces the 
election of Wilbur H. Armacost as 
vice president to succeed the late F. H. 
Rosencrants in charge of marine activ- 
ities of the company. Mr. Armacost 
also will continue to supervise the de- 
sign of industrial superheaters and 
economizers, as well as forced-circula- 
tion boilers, and will be responsible 
for the chemical recovery units and 
VU type steam generators. 

Mr. Armacost is a graduate in 
mechanical engineering of Armour In- 
stitute of Technology. He served as 
an officer in World War I and has 
had wide experience in the power 
field. He has been associated with 
Combustion Engineefing since it was 
merged with The Superheater Com- 
pany; he had been connected with the 
latter company since 1920. 

Mr. Armacost is an active member 
of the A.S.M.E., and is connected 
with a number of engineering bodies. 





>P>D Since 1939, Milton ]. Maguire 
has been assistant manager of the Paper 
Makers Chemical Division of Hercules 
Powder Company, Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts. The Hercules Powder Company 





Milton J]. Maguire 


now announces the appointment of 
Mr. Maguire as resident manager of 
the company’s Portland, Oregon, office. 
He will have J. V. B. Cox as assistant 
manager. 

¢ 


>> The Controllers Institute of 
America has elected to membership 
John E. Cowles, assistant treasurer of 
the Maine Seaboard Paper Company, 
Buckport, Maine, and Frank E. Defren, 
controller of the Hudson Pulp & Paper 
Corporation, New York City. The In- 
stitute is a technical and professional 
organization of controllers devoted to 
improvement of controllership pro- 
cedure. 


5 


LOGGING EXPERT MAY 
RETURN FROM ARMY 
TO PAPER INSTITUTE 
Before going overseas with the 
Canadian Forestry Corps, G. F. Ran- 
dolph temporarily assisted in the study 
by the Woodlands Section and the 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute on 
efficiency of technic in pulpwood skid- 
ding. Very recently he returned to 
Canada—as a Lieutenant—after going 
through good experience in Scotland 
in logging for the Army needs. 
Should Mr. Randolph be released 
from the Army, he will join the staff 
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He Can Tell You Whether You Need... . 


© Synthetic Rubber v-seits 
© Steel Cable v-seis 


© Cotton Cord v-setts 
© Static-Safety v-seits 


© Rayon Cord v-seits 


Whenever a drive in your plant appears to 
be wearing belts out faster than it should—just 
pick up your phone and call the Gates Field 


ngineer. 


He is a specialist in drive operation and he 

can quickly diagnose any trouble you are having. 

« can correct that trouble very 

easily and without recourse to using V-Belts of 
special structure. 


There are, however, countless drives where 
V-Belts having special characteristics will prove to 
be the most efficient and economical that you can 
use. 


The flaking rolls, pictured above, are a 


case in point. For more than five years now, 
Gates has been synthetic V- 


Belts—and the records in hundreds of appli- 


cations show that, under severe co ms 
of heat and oil, these sect santintic bette 
are wearing 2 times to 214 times as long as 
any belt of natural rubber. 

There are other types of drives on which V- 
Belts with load-carrying members composed of 
flexible steel cables—or of rayon cords — will 
prove to be the most desirable application. 
Again, a Static-Safety V-Belt may best fit your 


special needs. 


In any case, the wisest move you can make 
is to phone your Gates Field Engineer. Your tele- 
hone directory will give you his number. He 
will put all of his specialized knowledge and ex- 
perience at your disposal—and he will alwa 
ommend the practice that will be most e ficient 
and economical for you. 
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of the Woodlands Section, temporarily 
at least in the capacity of its logging 
efficiency instructor. In that case, he 
will assist such companies in the mem- 
bership of the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association as wish his service 
in the solution of the problem of in- 
struction of woods labor to promote 
efficiency and safety in logging. 


+ 
NORTON CO. PROMOTIONS 


William R. Moore, general sales 
manager of the Abrasive Division, 
Norton Company, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, has been made a vice presi- 
dent. He has long been identified with 
the activities of Grinding Wheel Man- 
ufacturers Association and is a director 
of the Abrasive Grain Association. 

The company also has announced 
the promotion of Ralph M. Johnson 
to the position of general sales man- 
ager of grinding wheels and abrasive 
grain for the entire United States. He 
was their western sales manager since 


1939. 
* 


>>> The Calco Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Company, Bound 


Brook, New Jersey, has announced the 
promotion of Robert Collyer to the 





Robert Collyer 


position of advertising manager. Mr. 
Collyer has been active in direct mail 
advertising and in the printing trade 
in New York City. 


e 


>bD Vice president and general man- 
ager of the E. B. Eddy Company, Ltd., 
Hull, ebec, is the new title of 
W. 5S. Kidd. A graduate in engineer- 
ing of the University of Toronto, and 
a veteran of World War I, Mr. Kidd 
entered the employ of the Eddy com- 
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pany seventeen years ago as assistant 
chief engineer. Since that time, he has 
been successively chief engineer, pro- 
duction manager, and, since 1938, gen- 
eral manager. He was chairman of the 
Technical Section of the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association in 1935. 


>>P An announcement from H. G. 
Weber & Company, Kiel, Wisconsin, 
states that H. H. Weber will succeed 
his late father, H. G. Weber, as gen- 
eral manager of the company. He has 
been associated with his father in the 
business since 1936, previous to which 
time he was associated with the 
Thomas M. Royal & Company for 
eight years. 
a 


>>> Price Bros. & Company, Ltd., 
has transferred N. F. McCaghey from 
Riverbend to Kenogami (both in Que- 
bec) where he is now superintendent 
of properties and welfare. He has been 
with the company since his return from 
overseas in 1919. 


Necrology 


PAUL HODGES 

Paul Hodges, production manager 
of the. Crossett Paper Mills, Crossett, 
Arkansas, passed away suddenly No- 
vember 19 at Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
was 37 years of age. 

Mr. Hodges was widely known in 
the industry. He had been associated 
with Gulf States Paper Corporation, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama; Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pennsylvania; and 
before going to Crossett he was tech- 
nical director for the Brunswick Pulp 
and Paper Company, Brunswick, 
Georgia. He was a member of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry. 

He is survived by his widow and 
two sons. 





+ 


E. E. BERRY 

Vice president of Beloit Iron Works, 
Beloit, Wisconsin, and a director of 
the War Production Board, E. E. Berry 
passed away in Beloit November 9. 
He was 52 years ot age. 

Mr. Berry had been associated with 
the Beloit Iron Works since 1921, and 
his record as an engineer gave him an 
important part in the development of 
papermaking machinery. He had been 
vice president in charge of engineering 
for the Beloit company since 1930. He 
had been on leave from his duties at 
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E. E. Berry 


Beloit to serve on the War Production 
Board. 

Mr. Berry was a member of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry and the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. He is 
survived by his widow. 


+ 
LOUIS F. H. KOEHN, SR. 


A resident of Nekoosa, Wisconsin, 
for 41 years, during all of which time 
he was employed at Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company, Louis F. H. Koehn, 
Sr., passed away November 17 at the 
age of 69 years. 

When he first was employed by the 
company in 1902, Mr. Koehn served 
as foreman in the hydroelectric plant. 
He held the same job during the 41 
years until he became inactive a few 
months ago. He had also served as chief 
of the Nepco fire department. Mr. 
Koehn was born in Germany. 

The widow and five children sur- 
vive. 

+ 


EDGAR V. O’DANIEL 

At the age of 59, Edgar V. 
O'’Daniel, vice president and a director 
of the American Cyanamid Company, 
passed away November 4. Mr. O’Dan- 
iel also headed the North American 
Cyanamid, Ltd., Canadian subsidiary 
of American Cyanamid, and was a 
director of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, serving as chair- 
man of that organization's committee 
on economic policy. 

Mr. O’Daniel entered the chemical 
industry in 1918 as treasurer of Air 
Nitrates Corporation. In 1920, he be- 
came vice president and general man- 
ager of National Carbide Corporation, 
and in 1923, he was made vice presi- 
dent of American Cyanamid. He was 
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The hours spent on maintenance, the 
production lost through repair shut- 
downs, bulk large in management think- 
ing today. Tomorrow, when operating 
costs spell either competitive advantage 
or handicap, control of maintenance time 
and cost will be doubly important. 
That’s why Rollway’s Right-Angle Bear- 
ing Loading may be the decisive factor 
in your sales results. 


Right-Angle Bearing Loading Cut 
Maintenance Time & Cost 


When load magnitudes are large... 
‘when thrust forces are continuous, inter- 
mittent or reciprocal . . . Rollway’s 
Right-Angle Bearing Loading definitely 
improves bearing life and reduces main- 
tenance cost: : 


1. by splitting the load into its two simplest components 
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a member of the National Industrial 
Conference Board and a director of the 
Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York. Through these groups 
and the U. S. Chamber, he had been 
promoting plans for a continued high 
level of production in the postwar 
period. He served as a member. of 
President William Howard Taft’s com- 
mission on efficiency and economy in 
1912 and 1913. «He was connected 


with a large number of business groups 
and clubs. 

Surviving besides the widow are two 
daughters and a son, Lieut. Richard 
Edgar O’Daniel, USNR. 


GEORGE E. 

A colorful career which began in the 
field of art in paper design terminated 
with the passing of George E. Sen- 
seney, president of the Marvellum 
Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

In 1919, Mr. Senseney was prevailed 
upon to leave a professorship of design 
at Smith College to enter the field of 
industrial paper design, then in its 
infancy. From 1919, through 1921, 
he was a director of the American 
Writing Paper Company, but in 1921, 
he joined with Francis C. Heywood, 
of Holyoke, and a group ‘of paper con- 
verters, in the formation of the Mar- 
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DENSICAST—the new Cooper idea for casting 18-8 stain- 
less steel and other high-chrome alloys—provides: Refined 
grain structure, greater elongation and reduction of area 
and frequently higher tensile strength, as well as increased 


corrosion resistance. 


If you are interested in stainless steels with character- 
istics such as these, write for complete information. We 
shall be glad to discuss your casting problems with you 
and give you the benefit of our experience in the develop- 
ment of new alloys and new methods of producing corro- 
sion, heat and abrasion resisting castings. You will not be 


obligated in any way. 
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George E. Senseney 


vellum Company. He was elected 
president at that time and has remained 
in that office. 

Mr. Senseney was born at Wheeling, 
West Virginia, October 11, 1884. He 
studied art in Washington, D. C., and 
in Paris where he was married. After 
returning to the States he taught etch- 
ing in New York City and later organ- 
ized the New School of Art, in Chi- 
cago. Some of his etchings hang in 
the Library of Congress, the Public 
Library, New York City, and the South 
Kensington Museum in London. Many 
of the newest designs and papeterie 
novelties developed by the Marvellum 
Company are of his creation. He is 
listed in Who’s Who in America. 


* 


>>» Head of the International Pulp 
Company, New York, for the past 
forty years, Michael Doyle passed 
away November 26 at the age of 81 
years. He was born in Ireland and 
settled in Rochester, New York, when 
coming to America as a youth. Be- 
sides heading the International com- 
pany, Mr. Doyle also was president of 
the U. S. Talc Company and the Union 
Talc Company. He was one of the 
founders of the Rochester Chamber of 
Commerce and served as its president 
in 1904. 
* 


>>> Formerly sales manager of the 
Collins Manufacturing Company, 
North Wilbraham, Massachusetts, 
Elisha C. Walker passed away October 
28 in Canton, North Carolina. Mr. 
Walker was born in England and came 
to Holyoke while a youth. Before be- 
coming associated with Collins Manu- 
facturing Company, he worked as a 
salesman for the American Writing 
Paper Company. He leaves a son. 
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[ he capacity of a ship is measured by the 








tonnage it carries in its hold. That of a paper 
machine, by the tonnage it carries on its felt. 


A ship's cargo may be either wet or dry. 
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That of a paper machine must be uniformly 
dry. Otherwise the sheet will break. 


Hamilton Felts remove water uniformly. 
They reduce broke and increase tonnage. 


They also reduce the load on the driers, with 
> 4 From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest 
board, there is a Hamilton Felt that will do 


your work better, faster and at lower cost. 


corresponding economy of fuel. Properly in- 
stalled, Hamilton Felts stand up longer under 
higher speeds and thereby deliver more ton- 


nage per hour of operation. HAMIL tonnage. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Miami Woolen 
Mills 
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Disc can be renewed in a 
jiffy. Simply unscrew lock- 
nut from disc holder, re- 
move old disc, insert new 
one and reassemble. Or 
better still, keep on hand 
some spare disc holders 
complete with discs—slip 
; a disc holder and a new 

ae, : disc on the stem and re- 
< : ; move the old disc later. 


“N-M-D”’ 
(NON-METALLIC DISC) 
GLOBE VALVE 





@ Experience shows that even the best valves last 
longer and serve better if given periodic inspection 
.-.and repairs when necessary. 


Today when new valves and even repair parts are 
scarce and require high priorities, it is more essen- 
tial than ever to take good care of the valves you 
now have in service. 


The Lunkenheimer “N-M-D” Valve illustrated is 
typical of the simple, rugged, easy-to-maintain 
construction that distinguishes Lunkenheimer de- 
sign practice. 


Thus maintenance men working with these valves 
find them easier to keep fit and on the job. . find 
that Lunkenheimer valves will last longer and 
serve better with less time out for repairs. 


Use the facilities of Lunkenheimer distributors. 
They'll help you get what you need. 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES, 125 TO 2500 LB. S.P.; 


BOILER MOUNTINGS, LUBRICATING DEVICES, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS. ASK FOR CATALOG 78 
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——— handling production and maintenance jobs. Where possible, articles should . 
= aie illustrated. Rough sketches only are required. Payment will be made ¢ 
lor acceptable items upon publication. a 
* 
Winter Protection for Note the exact amount of water poured (7) Closely allied to resourcefulness is 


Fire Extinguishers 

Several common types of fire extinguish- 
ers are subject to freezing and, if allowed 
to do so, may be rendered inoperative or 
even dangerous to use. 

Soda-acid, foam and gas cartridge ex- 
tinguishers must be kept in relatively warm 
locations (above 40 Fahr. to be safe) or in 
suitably heated cabinets. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters specifies that 
cabinets for use in sub-zero climates be of 
Y% inch, double-wall construction and be 
heated by a continuously burning incan- 
descent lamp of not less than 50 watts. 
Single-wall enclosures, similarly heated, are 
suggested for locations where temperatures 
below zero Fahrenheit are not encountered. 

Antifreeze chemicals, such as common 
salt, calcium chloride and glycerine, should 
not be added to extinguishers of these types, 
since foreign ingredients may reduce the 
effectiveness or change the nature of the 
discharge, or corrode the parts and make 
the extinguishers dangerous to use. 

Pump tank and gas cartridge extinguish- 
ers can be protected by adding antifreeze 
chemicals supplied by the manufacturer. 
Chemicals other than these should not be 
used, however, as they may cause corrosion. 

Extinguishers which do not require pro- 
tection from freezing are the vaporizing 
liquid, carbon dioxide, and loaded stream 
types. The first two contain no water; the 
latter does contain water, but has chemi- 
cals added which depress the freezing point. 

Since the sale of all Underwriters’ Labo- 
tatories approved extinguishers is now sub- 
ject to priority restrictions, careful mainte- 
nance, including protection against freezing 
and an annual inspection and recharge, is 
doubly important—SaFrety RESEARCH IN- 
STITUTE, INC. 


When a concealed pipe leaks steam, air, 
gas, oil, water, etc., here is a simple 
method to locate the leak. 

Fill the pipe with water to overflowing. 
Close all valves which hold the water 
against gravity. Let stand for a number 
of hours, possibly over night, depending 
on the size of the leak and the rate at 
which the water level in the pipe drops. 
In other words, allow as much water. to 
leak out as can leak out. 

After a suitable interval, using a cal- 
ibrated can, fill the pipe quickly with water 
but without allowing any overflow. 


into the pipe. Next, multiply the inside 
diameter of the pipe in inches by itself and 
the figure so obtained by 0.7854. Then 
divide the result into the number of cubic 
inches of water poured into the pipe (one 
U. S. gallon equals 231 cubic inches). The 
quotient is the distance to the trouble spot 
in inches. 

The same method often may be used for 
calculating the point of stoppage in pipes 
which are stopped up.—W. F. Scuap- 
HoRST, M. E. 

+ 


A Foreman’s Qualifications 

(1) Knowledge of bis own field. A 
foreman must know thoroughly the work 
which he is supervising, if he is to secure 
the respect of his subordinates. Although 
he need not be as skillful in the use of all 
tools as his best workman, he should know 
the difference between the grades of work 
and how to produce acceptable work. 

(2) To be successful, a foreman must 
understand and. be able to deal with people 
—not only his workers but his boss as well. 
Both relationships will be smoother if the 
foreman has the ability to foresee the re- 
actions of those with whom he comes in 
contact. Ability to sell himself and “know- 
ing his way around” is important. 

(3) If a foreman is to get co-operation, 
he must be able to express himself. He 
doesn’t have to be a finished speaker, but 
he should be able to convey his meaning 
understandably, both to his workers and 
to his superintendent. 

(4) Honesty should not be overlooked; 
and by this is meant mental honesty. He 
should not withhold credit when credit is 
due. Avoid all bluff; it is a form of dis- 
honesty that cheats no one but the bluffer. 
Such tactics prevent the bluffer from ever 
gaining the knowledge, lack of which he 


hopes to conceal. A foreman should admit 


to himself his own deficiencies and then 
learn all he can about the subject. He'll 
then find less and less need for inclination 
to bluff. 

(5) Reliability is a fundamental require- 
ment. In work and word a foreman must 
be dependable in his relations with his boss 
and with his workers. Punctuality and abil- 
ity to meet dates and schedules build an 
important part of a foreman’s reputation. 
Promises are an equally important factor; 
they must be kept. Those based on good 
judgment are the easiest to keep. 

(6) A resourceful foreman copes with 
conditions as he finds them, but he uses 
good judgment in limiting the use of his 
resourcefulness. He does not gamble with 
the safety of an employee or of material. 
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initiative, the quality that gets things 
started. With initiative, knowledge of his 
own field and the other essential qualities, 
a foreman can outstrip those who do not 
possess them. 

(8) Persistence is the attribute that gets 
things done no matter what the obstacle. 
This stick-to-it-iveness which combines pa- 
tience, hard work, curiosity and determina- 
tion is a big asset to the foreman. 

(9) Enthusiasm must exist in a leader 
and in a successful foreman. It may take 
various forms; to do a good job; to beat 
the schedule; to overcome a difficult prob- 
lem; or it may be just the satisfaction of 
having a part in moulding a finished prod- 
uct out of a group of workers and raw 
materials—Foremanship and Accident Pre- 
vention in Industry, AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INSURANCE Co. 


* 
Care of Water Hose 


1. Avoid bending, kinking, dragging 
over rough surfaces of any kind. 

2. Do not kink to shut off flow of 
water. Always use valve or shut-off nozzle. 

3. Whenever possible, supply a reel on 
which to wind the hose when not in use. 

4. Store water hose in a protected place 
away from the sun and weather. 

5. Drain water from hose when not in 
use to avoid penetration of water to the 
reinforcing cotton fabric. 

6. Do not use at higher working pres- 
sures than recommended by the manu- 
facturer. 

7. When hose must be used under ex- 
cessive pressures, avoid constant use. Pe- 
riodic use for short periods will give 
longer life. 

8. Connection to valve should be ar- 
ranged so that hose hangs down. A con- 
stant bend near the coupling, with weight 
of hose putting tension on rubber, will 
seriously shorten hose life—Witutam S. 
RICHARDSON, Factory Management and 
Maintenance. 

= 


pH of Dyeing 

Uniformity of shade and best results ob- 
tained from dyes depend to a considerable 
extent on the amount of alum used and the 
acidity of the tray waters. Most dyes will 
give optimum results at a tray water pH of 
4.5 to 5.0, but many dyes show weakness at 
a higher pH. As examples: Soluble Prus- 
sian Blue and the acid oranges give optimum 
results at a pH of 4.5 to 4.7 and show weak- 
ness if run at a pH above 5.0. Most of 
the direct dyes work well at a pH up to 5.5 
and sometimes 6.0 before showing weak- 
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ness. One basic dye, Methylene Blue, pos- 
sesses the peculiarity of having an optimum <I, 
pH of 6.5 and shows decided weakness at P 
a low of pH. 
Alum and acidity dulls and reddens many 
direct dyes. Two dyes which are extreme 
in this regard as Brilliant Violet B and Fast 
Heliotrope B. At a pH of 7.0, these dyes 
are bright red dish blues. With increasing 
acidity, they turn progressively redder and ‘ ciet 
duller until at a pH of 4.4 they are dull PA find paralie/s css 1 
Purpurine 4B, Congo Red and Direct FR SSeS nev 
Orange R require a pH of 6.0 to 6.5 to pro- 3 UNSAFE 4 1] 
duce the full brightness of the shade. Congo wh 
Red and Direct Orange R are very sensitive run 
to acid and cannot be used at a low pH. = Bor 
Purpurine 4B is a yellowish red at pH 5.0 SOUT par 
or below, and is sometimes used as an eco- ? 4 large 1 
nomical red in dull shades at a low pH.— ae x eed she 
JoHN R. Roperts, THE PAPER INDUSTRY ‘Extra turn it, 
AND Paper Wor-b. 5 B key 
* 
How to Tie Knots at 
The accompanying diagrams show how to Acai 
tie various knots correctly. Data and dia- — . ‘ies 
grams by W. Elwood Rossnagel, Safety En- wee “a 
gineer, Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., oS oq 
Inc. 
1. Principal parts of a knot—These are 7 8 “ 
the framework on which any knot is tied. Sh 
2. Overhand—Passing the end through -Like square knot to 
the bight of Figure 1 produces this familiar in sie te 
knot. 4 SSID 
3. Square—Perhaps most common of all ea —, 3 - 
is the square knot, used to join two ropes ees - 
f or cords. Note that the end and the stand- veg ing 
ing part of the same rope lie together while bo 
I the bight of che other rope passes either Tl 
over or under both. This knot is safe and tig 
dependable if ropes are same size and dry, th 
but even then rope strength is only about B 
4 50 per cent. th 
4. Granny s—This is a square knot tied na 
i improperly. Note that the bight does not es 
, go either over or under both parallel parts ee 
' of the knot. This knot is unsafe and should m 
f : 
i Race eS Ae: SAR eae nan en. Serie et 
' 5. Surgeon’s—tIn tying up a compressible p ie th 
| bundle, such as overalls for instance, it is in: eee 
often difficult to keep the first half of the en a aD: pe 





i knot from slipping while the second half is 
being tied. Solution is the surgeon's knot, 
in which an extra turn is taken in the first 
half of a square knot. 

6. Sheet Bend—Where wet ropes, or 
ropes of different sizes are to be joined, 
this knot proves more dependable than the 
square knot, but it will jam under strain 
and is consequently difficult to untie. The 
same knot, when used to join the cords in 
a net, is called a Weaver's Knot. 

7. Sheet Bend in Eye Splice—When a 
small rope is used to reeve a larger rope 
or steel cable with eye splice through pulley ‘ ee tad 
blocks or sheaves, this adaptation of the : 
sheet bend is used. ial: 

8. Hawser Bend—Prime application is for A 1 7 
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joining large hawsers. This knot is easily 
untied. 

9. Carrick Bend—Same application as 
Figure 8. 

10. Double Bow—As in the square knot, 
the bight must pass over or under all the 
parallel parts to be non-slip. Primary appli- 
cation is for joining small cords. 

11. Bowline—The rigger’s standby ap- 
pears difficult but really is quite easy. First, 
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make a simple loop in the rope some dis- 
tance from the end, then weave the end 
under and over the parts of the rope as you 
pass it through the loop, around the stand- 
ing part, and back through the loop parallel 
with itself. This forms an eye that will not 
slip, yet which does not jam. It is readily 
untied after pressing backwards on the loop 
going around the standing part. Knot effi- 
ciency is about 60 per cent. 

12. Slip—This knot, commonly used on 
small cords, is not dependable and should 
never be used to lift loads. 

13. Buntline—This knot does the trick 
where an adjustable eye is required. If a 
funning noose is needed, you can use a 
Bowline (Figure 11); pass the standing 
part of the rope through the eye. 

14. Sheepshank—This knot, used to 
shorten a rope temporarily without cutting 
it, is very satisfactory provided strain is 
kept on the rope. 

15. Knotted Sheepshank—Where strain 
is intermittent, this knot is more depend- 
able than the one shown in Figure 14. 

16. Cut Sheepshank—This knot is some- 
times used by steeplejacks for getting down 
from the top of a newly built stack not 
equipped with a permanent ladder. After 
(and if) the jack gets down safely, he jerks 
the ropé and rolls loop up in it until the 
Sheepshank comes apart and the rope falls 
to the ground, leaving only a foot of rope 
at the top. Note: This is not recommended 
as safe practice. 

17. Whipping—This is the ideal way to 
prevent strands from untwisting or unlay- 
ing. First, a small cord or rope yarn is 
formed into an elongated “U” on the rope. 
Then, beginning at A, wind this cord 
tightly around the rope (the drawing shows 
the turns separated for clarity) until point 
B is reached. Then pass end B through 
the loop as shown, and finally pull end A 
until the interlocked loops are midway 
under the lashing. Complete the job by 
cutting off the two protruding ends of the 
cord. 

18. Figure 8—Commonly used to secure 
the strands of a rope. 

19. Wall—Use this knot to get a more 
permanent job tHan possible with Figure 
18 and immediately on top of it put a 
Crown Knot, Figure 20. 

20. Crown—This knot looks like it 
would take three hands but a little practice 
will change your mind. 

NOTE: In bending a rope sharply, 
either around a small pipe, bar or‘ring, or 
around itself, individual fibers are strained 
and the net strength of the rope at such a 
bend is reduced by just that amount. In 
other words, every knot reduces rope 
Strength, in some cases as much as 50 per 
cent.—Power. 

e 


Marked Calender Rolls 


If a machine is allowed to run with one 
marked [calender] roll while a spare is 
being ground, the rest of the stack will be 
injured, because the defective one will mark 
the rolls next to it and they, in turn, will 
injure the next. When one or more rolls 
plainly show dull and shiny streaks from 
end to end, it is wise to remove them at 
| Once and run the. stack short of rolls if 
_ there are no spares available. 


ox 





When rolls are reground, it is. necessary 
to see that all chatter is eliminated, for if 
there is any chatter left in the roll, the 
adjacent rolls will become marked, and it 
will be only one or two weeks before all 
the rolls in the stack have chatter marks. 

Ripples, which occur in wide stacks run- 
ning at high speed, are another source of 
trouble, and if they are not removed in 
grinding, will reappear very soon after the 
rolls are again placed in the stack. Ripples 
on high-speed machines will appear again 
in due course because of the whipping ac- 
tion, but if they are removed when grind- 
ing, it will be a much longer time before 
these ripples reappear. ~ 

Some mills have a complete set of change 
rolls so that, when it is necessary to re- 
grind the rolls in the stack, all rolls except 
the bottom one are removed and replaced 
with reground rolls. These mills have much 
better success in obtaining a good sheet of 
paper, for a longer period of time than the 
mills that change only two rolls every 
week end.— Booklet No. 114, FARREL- 
BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


¢ 


Centrifugal Pump Troubles 


Investigation shows that the majority of 
troubles with centrifugal pumps result from 
faulty conditions on the suction side. Ex- 
cept for mechanical trouble, nine fimes out 
of ten, this is where to look for the cause. 
1. No water delivered. 

(a) Priming-casing and suction pipe not 
completely filled with liquid. 

*(b) Speed too low. 

(c) Discharge head too high—check ver- 
tical head (particularly friction loss). 

(d) Suction lift too high (suction pipe 
may be too small or long causing excessive 
friction loss). Handling cold water, total 
lift including friction loss in suction pipe 
should not exceed 15 feet, or in any case be 
more than 2/3 total head. Check with 
gauge. 

(e) Impeller or suction pipe or opening 
completely plugged up. 

(f) Wrong direction of rotation. 

(g) Air pocket in suction line. 

(h) Stuffing box packing worn—or water 
seal plugged—allowing leakage of air into 
pump casing. 

(i) Air leak in suction line. 

(j) Not enough suction head for hot 
water or volatile liquids. Check carefully 
as this is a frequent cause of trouble on 
such service. 

2. Not enough water delivered. 

(a) Priming-casing and suction pipe not 

completely filled with liquid. 
*(b) Speed too low. 

(c) Discharge head higher than antici- 
pated—check, particularly friction loss. 

(d) Suction lift too high (suction pipe 
may be too small or long causing excessive 
friction loss). Handling cold water, total 
lift including friction loss in suction pipe 
should not exceed 15 feet nor in any case 
be more than 2/3 total head. Check. with 


gauge. 
(e) Impeller or suction pipe or opening 
partially plugged up. 
(f) Wrong direction of rotation. 
(gz) Air pocket in suction line. 
(h) -Stuffing box packing worn—or water 
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seal plugged—allowing leakage of air into 
pump casing. 

(i) Air leak in suction line. 

(j) Not enough suction head for hot 
water or volatile liquids. Check carefully 
as this is a frequent cause of trouble on such 
service. 

(k) Foot valve too small. 

(1) Foot valve not immersed deep 
enough. 

(m) Mechanical defects: 

Wearing rings worn. 
Impeller damaged. 
Casing packing defective. 
3. Not enough pressure. 
*(a) Speed too low. 

(b) Air in water. 

(c) Measure impeller diameter. 

(d) Mechanical defects: 

Wearing rings worn. 
Impeller damaged. 
Casing packing defective. 

(e) Wrong direction of rotation. 

(f) Be sure pressure gauge is in correct 
place. Not on top of casing. 

4. Pump works for a while and then quits 

(a) Leaky suction line. 

(b) Stuffing box packing worn—or water 
seal plugged—allowing leakage of air into 
pump casing. 

(c) Air pocket in suction line. 

(d) Not enough suction head for hot 
water or volatile liquids. Check carefully 
as this is a frequent cause of trouble on such 
service. 

(e) Air or gases in liquid. 

(f) Suction lift too high (suction pipe 
may be too small or long causing excessive 
friction loss). Handling cold water, total 
lift including friction loss in suction pipe 
should not exceed 15 feet nor in any case be 
more than 2/3 total head. Check with 
gauge. 

5. Pump takes too much power. 

(a) Speed too high. 

(b) Head lower than rating; pumps too 
much water. 

(c) Liquid heavier than water. 
viscosity and specific gravity. 

(d) Mechanical defects: 

Shaft bent. 

Rotating element binds. 
Stuffing boxes too tight. 
Pump and driving unit misaligned. 

(e) Wrong direction of rotation. 

6. Pump leaks excessively at stuffing box. 

(a) Packing is worn or not properly lu- 
bricated. 

(b) Packing is incorrectly inserted or not 
properly run in. 

(c) Packing is not right kind for liquid 
handled. ‘ 

(d) Shaft scored. 

7. Pump is noisy. 

(a) Hydraulic noise-cavitation, suction 
lift too high. Check with gauge. 

(b) Mechanical defects: 

Shaft bent. 

Rotating parts bind, are loose or 

broken. 

Bearings worn out. 

Pump and driving unit misaligned. 
(*) When connected to electric motors, 
check up whether motor is across the line, 
wiring correct, and receives full voltage. 
When connected to steam turbines, make 
sure that turbine receives full steam pres- 
sure —Goulds News. 


Check 
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VICTORY... 
AND LIBERTY 


It’s Time to Make 
Postwar Plans 


by our Armies means 
new liberty for Postwar activ- 
ity. Manufacturers and mu- 
hicipalities then can, and will 
" be expected to go ahead 
pat with plans of progress. 
. Those new plans will un- 
questionably include Wells and Pumps to 
supply an adequate amount of water— 
water that can be produced at exceptionally 
low cost. The Layne Organization has fore- 
seen and made many plans for the days of 
Postwar. Highly improved designs—some of 
which were evolved to solve critical war 
needs, will be instantly available for fac- 
tories and cities throughout the Nation. 


Layne Well Water Systems have long en- 
oad sheaiih superiority in highest effici- 
ency. They have established and main- 
tained thorough dependability. Their quality 
has been proven by nearly three quarters of 
@ century of service. They are better built 
today than even before. 


For Postwar Water System planning, write 
for illustrated literature on Layne Pumps and 
Layne Well Water Systems. Address, Layne 
& Bowler, Inc. General Offices, Memphis 8, 
Tennessee. 





LAYNE 


WELL WATERSYSTEMS 
DEEP WELL PUMPS 


‘Builders of Well Water Systems 
for every Municipal and Industrial Need 
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Education in the Pulp and Paper 


Industry ...A 25-Year Record 


>>> TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO at a 
meeting of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry held in Buffalo, 
a plan of far-reaching significance to the 
industry in North America was launched. 
On that date (September 16, 1918) the 
Joint Vocational Education Committee of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry of Canada and 
the United States was organized and plans 
for vocational education in this vitally im- 
portant industry on a continental scale were 
formulated. 

This pioneering step in industrial educa- 
tion on such a large scale was the out- 
growth of careful study by technical men 
and executives in both the United States 
and Canada. 

At that time, we were in the midst of 
World War I. Our technical men and our 
far-seeing executives realized the growing 
necessity to apply scientific knowledge to 
our own industry as it had been applied 
to other industries—especially those en- 
gaged in the production of war materials. 
The experiences gained in the prosecution 
of the first world war brought home to 
every thinking executive the importance 
which the scientific approach was assuming 
in our world economy. They saw that we 
were becoming specialists and that a broad 
scientific training, valuable as it had been 
in the past, was inadequate for the rapid 
technological development taking place in 
almost every industry. 

Obviously, what was needed was to pro- 
vide means to make available the scientific 
knowledge that had been accumulated in 
the pulp and paper field. To do this effec- 
tively required its compilation in such 
readily usable form as to stimulate a desire 
upon the part of workmen, foremen, and 
supervisors to acquire it. 

Following the industrial revolution re- 
sulting from the invention of the steam 
engine, the tendency had been to emphasize 
and rely upon the mechanical performance 
of industrial operations with comparatively 
little effort being made to stimulate the 
creative power of the human mind. As in 
most all human endeavors, the pendulum 
which represented the thinking of the in- 
dustrial leaders had swung too far in the 
direction of mechanical perfection with far 
too little regard for the mental perfection 
of the men who guided the machine. It 
was a realization of the neglect in the field 
of technical training and in the stimulation 
of human interest in natural law that was 
the motivating spirit behind the formation 
of the joint vocational education committee. 

Prior to the formation of the Joint Com- 
mittee, there had existed both in the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry and the Technical Section of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, sepa- 
rate vocational education committees which 
had devoted long and arduous study to the 
problem of vocational education. Each of 
these committees, therefore, had a consider- 
able background of experience which was 
made available to the newly formed Joint 
Committee. The committee representing the 
Technical Association had personally inter- 
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viewed many of our foremost mill execu- 
tives and had obtained assurance of their 
co-operation in a sound and comprehensive 
vocational education program. The Techni- 
cal Section of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association had a definite promise of sup- 
port from their parent organization. Of 
course, neither the individual executives of 
the mills in the United States nor the 
Canadian association were ready to offer 
financial assistance until some definite plan 
of action had been worked out and an esti- 
mate of the size of the task and the financial 
support necessary had been made. 

The new Joint Committee immediately 
was faced with the necessity of furnishing: 
text books so designed and grouped as to 
lead the prospective student in a clear and 
logical manner through the steps of the 
particular branch of the industry in which 
he was most interested and at the same 
time give him the basic scientific foundation 
upon which the various phases of the indus- 
trial operations are based. At that time, 
there existed in the English language no 
comprehensive text books dealing with 
North American practice in the manufac- 
ture of pulp and paper. There were text- 
books in foreign languages covering many 
of the technical aspects of pulp and paper 
manufacture but these texts were written 
for but a selected few highly trained tech- 
nical men. The task of the Joint Committee 
was to prepare authentic textbooks dealing 
with North American practices which would 
be available to all of the mill personnel. 
Such a text had never before been attempted. 

Fortunately, Mr. George Carruthers, who 
became Chairman of the Joint Vocational 
Education Committee, had had the benefit 
of a wide experience in- correspondence 
school education and was able to place this 
experience at the disposal of the newly 
formed committee. The committee’s first 
task was to select an editor familiar enough 
with all branches of the industry to super- 
vise the vast amount of editorial work 
which this project contemplated. Further- 
more, it became evident that an experienced 
educational director would also be needed. 
As a result of these deliberations, the Joint 
Vocational Education Committee elected an 
executive committee whose function was to 
carry on the active work involved in the 
preparation of the textbooks through the 
hiring of an editor and educational director. 
It was the further duty of the executive 
committee to see that sufficient funds were 
raised to start the project on 2 sound basis. 
The personnel of this committee consisted 
of George Carruthers and T. L. Crossley, 
representing the Canadian Technical Sec- 
tion, and George E. Williamson, of the 
Strathmore Paper Company; C. P. Wins- 
low, director of the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory; and R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the 
News Print Service Bureau, representing 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry. Shortly after the forma- 





















YESTERDAY—ONLY THE SOLUTION TO A PROBLEM 


Today - a valuable war produdlion aid. 
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In stills for Tall Oil, Inconel tubes withstand severe 
corrosion stepped up by temperatures of 650~700° F. 


Tall Oil. .. increasingly important source of 
war-essential fats and oils . . . provides a first- 
class example of the tough corrosion problems 
met by the use of Inconel. 

Most traditional construction materials are 
unable to withstand the severe heat-acceler- 
ated corrosion, pitting and scaling encountered 
in the distillation of this sulfate process by- 
product. 

Shortly before the war, a better material 
was sought. 

Study showed that resistance to corrosion 

. and especially to pitting and scaling . . . is 
a property of certain alloys high in chromi- 
um and nickel content. Tests with Inconel 
(approx. 80% Nickel, 13% Chromium) 
supported this view: 


Laboratory Corrosion Tests in Vacuum Distillation 
of Crude Tall Oil Recovered from Kraft Puilp.* 





Temperature — 560° F.— 590° F. 
Vacuum —7 mm. mercury 
Duration of Test — 72 hours 





Average Corrosion Rates 


Material Inch Penetration Per Yr. Scaling _ Pitting 
Inconel ...... 0.0022 None None 
Nickel ........ 0.0047 Slight Slight 
Monel ........ 0.0081 Slight Slight 
Cast Iron.... 0.44 Yes Yes 














On the basis of this and similar tests, Inconel 
was used in tall oil distillation equipment. 
Five years of working experience have proved 
this Inco Nickel Alloy outstanding for this 
service. 

Inconel tubes have been found to bethe most 
economical in tall oil stills at temperatures as 
high as 650° to 700° F. Complete tall oil stills, 
trays, bubble caps, liquid entrainment sepa- 
rators are built of Inconel. 

Today, Inconel serves the war production 
of plants which pioneered the recovery and 
distillation of this valuable new product. To- 
morrow, Inconel will be available for peace- 
time applications requiring a metal that re- 
tains high strength and corrosion resistance 
at elevated temperatures. The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


*From “Corrosion Characteristics of the Dis- 
tillation of Tallol” F.C. Vilbrand and L. E. 
Ward Jr., Transactions of the Electrochemical 
Society, Vol. LXXIII (1938 pp 111-126) 


INCO ENGINEERS 
Specialists on Corrosion Problems 


Inco engineers have for many years been en- 
gaged in solving problems on corrosion. Their 
valuable data and personal assistance is avail- 
able wherever they 


can be of service. 





Field Corrosion Test Spool 


MONEL © “K” MONEL * “S" MONEL = “R” MONEL + “KR” MONEL + INCONEL - NICKEL - “Z” NICKEL 
Sheet ...Strip...Rod... Tubing...Wire..Castings 
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@ This Jones Worm-Hel- 
ical eee Reducer = 
a tater. : 
typical of << wide 
range of services for 
which these drives can 
be used such as ore 
roasters, pulp tank'mix- 


ers, furnaces, bending 
rolls and similar appli- 
cations. 


Jones 








mixers and similar equipment -— 
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SPEED REDUCERS 


ERE is a line of machines that fills a long felt 

need for double reduction units of the fully 
enclosed type to be used for agitators, mixers, etc. 
requiring a vertical shaft drive. 

Many of these Jones units have established excel- 
lent performance records in a wide variety of 
service. As a result of that experience a complete 
standard line has been developed covering 15 
standard ratios ranging from 40 to 1 to 250 to 1 for 
all common motor speeds and a wide range of 
horsepower ratings. 

The new Jones Bulletin No. 75 
covers complete details on these new 
Worm-Helical Speed Reducers, with 
rating tables, dimension diagrams, 
torque charts and other application : 
information. We shall be pleased to >= 
send you a copy. y 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
4439 Roosevelt Road. Chicago, Illinois 
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tion of this committee, C. P. Winslow was 
obliged to resign because of the many 
duties involved in the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory and R. S. Hatch was appointed as his 
successor. This committee functioned intact 
from the time it was organized until Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, when Chairman Carruthers 
resigned because of his desire to retire from 
active work in the pulp and paper industry. 
He was succeeded by George E. William- 
son as chairman of the Joint Committee 
and Henry S. Spencer of the Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, a graduate himself of the 
Institute of Industrial Arts course on paper- 
making based upon the published textbooks, 
was appointed to fill the Canadian vacancy. 
R. S. Kellogg has acted as secretary-treas- 
urer of the committee since its inception 
and his zeal and untiring devotion to the 
affairs of the committee is an outstanding 
example of personal sacrifice to a worthy 
cause. 

Through the efforts of the Joint Com- 
mittee and of the many interested members, 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
supplied the sum of $26,859 through a 
series of five annual appropriations. In the 
United States, the funds contributed were 
raised by individual subscriptions con- 
tributed by some 200 individual pulp and 
paper mills as well as manufacturers of 
pulp and paper mill equipment. The total 
sum realized in the United States amounted 
to $30,176. 

With the combined contributions of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, and 
the mills and equipment manufacturers of 
che United States totaling about $57,000, 
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the committee carried through its original 
program. J. N. Stephenson was selected as 
editor. Mr. Stephenson fully justified the 
wisdom of that choice through the years 
which followed. Through T. J. Foster, 
founder of the International Correspondence 
Schools, as consultant on planning pro- 
cedure, J. J. Clark, a former dean of the 
International Correspondence School and 
editor of its texthooks, was chosen as educa- 
tional advisor both for the purpose of 
formulating the courses and supervising 
preparation of the textbooks. 

As soon as the organization details and 
the machinery necessary for the preparation 
of the textbooks and courses had been set- 
tled upon, a ten-year contract was entered 
into with the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company for the publication of the text- 
books. Under this agreement, the textbook 
committee was to receive a standard rate 
of royalties upon all sales, and at the same 
time there was made available to the com- 
mittee the broad experience of the McGraw- 
Hill organization in the publication of 
scientific and engineering texts. The ten- 
year agreement originally entered into with 
McGraw-Hill has been renewed each time 
upon expiration and the relationships with 
this company have been on a most cordial 
and informal basis with no occasion for 
argument or misunderstanding as to the 
spirit of the contract originally entered into. 

The textbooks finally produced under the 
able supervision of Editor Stephenson and 
his associates need little descriptive ampli- 
fication—they speak for themselves. These 
books represent contributions from more 
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than a hundred technical specialists in the 
various fields of pulp and paper as’ well as 
equipment manufacturers and they portray 
the most modern North American practices. 
The original publication of these books 
extended over a period of four years with 
Volumes I and II, covering elementary 
mathematics, physics and chemistry, appear- 
ing in 1921; Volume III in 1922; Volume 
IV, in 1924; Volume V in -1925. 

No industry remains static and the com- 
mittee foresaw the necessity of constant 
revision to make the textbooks of current 
value as improvements and modifications 
appear. They, therefore, set aside all the 
royalties received for the purpose of peri- 
odical revision. It has not been necessary 
to revise Volumes I and II which deal with 
elementary mathematics, physics, and chem- 
istry. Volumes III, IV and V, however, 
giving the details of various pulp and paper 
mill practices have required two revisions 
so far. The first revision of Volume III 
was completed in March, 1927, that of 
Volume IV in September, 1928, and Vol- 
ume V in March, 1929. The second re- 
vision of these three volumes occurred for 
Volume III in February, 1937, Volume IV 
February, 1938, and Volume V in January, 
1939. In all cases, the original text and 
the revisions were submitted to specialists 
in the different fields covered and critically 
examined for errors or improvements before 
they were finally printed and placed on sale. 

With the preparation of the textbooks 
well under way, the committee began to 
consider ways and means of carrying on an 
educational program throughout the indus- 
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CONTROL 

















Ready to stand betwe n_your plant 


and a bunch of saboteurs 


Santobrite, Monsanto's highly effective fungicide 
and bactericidé, combats . . . and renders inactive 
... Microorganisms that sabotage your war-busy 
mill by disrupting production, wasting materials 
and lowering the efficiency of equipment. It puts 
an end to the causes of slime spots and breaks. . . 
blinded wires and plugged felts ... dirty stock 
. .. clogged water lines . . . rotted felts... and 
many omer enemies of good mill operation. 


Santobrite is chemically stable, non-corrosive 
to metals, non-volatile, practically odorless and, 
when properly handled, its use is no hazard to 
health of mill operators nor those who use the 
mill's products. 


The use of 0.1 to 1 pound of Santobrite per ton 


of pulp or paper produced, gives positive protec- 
tion. The amount used depends upon the extent to 
which your water system is closed, the character- 
istics of your stock and the quality of your water 
supply. No aaa equipment is needed in the 
application of Santobrite, which comes either as 

wder or briquettes. Santobrite treatment costs 
ia 1% to 18 cents per ton of paper or pulp. 


Limited amounts of Santobrite are available on 
priority for continuous anti-slime treatment. 


We suggest you write or wire for latest infor- 
mation on availability and use the coupon below 
for complete information on the use and benefits 
of Santobrite. Monsanto Cuemicat ComPaANy, 
Organic Chemicals Division, St. Louis, Missouri. 











two-year period, flies over Monsanto's 

executive offices in St. Louis and over 

Monsanto plants at Anniston, Ala.. and 

Monsanto, Tenn. The Army-Navy 
ion Award has 


won 
by five Monsanto plants at St. Louis, 
Mo., Monsanto, Ill., Karnack, Texas, 
and Springfield, Mass. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BULLETIN 
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Please send me, free, a copy of your technical Bulletin 
O-5 “Santobrite For Microorganism Control In The Pulp 
And Paper Industry’’ and other pertinent information. 


Name... 
Title 
City and Zone........ s5siSistep canna ns duh nr ee cbebaetor 











FILLING UP UNDER 
DECKLE STRAP 


This photomicrograph is a good example of 
filling up under the deckle strap. This can be 
caused by scale or stock or a combination of 
both being deposited in the meshes of the wire 


underneath the strap. 


The result is a filled in edge. 


This edge is 


stiff and because of this lack of pliability it has 
a decided tendency to crack. There is also an 
abrasive action caused by the strap rubbing the 
accumulated scale over the wire. 


This is the sixth of a series on factors contributing 
series has been 


te wire life. The entire 


in the booklet “Wire Facts.” 


Ctp pote Cu a Lore 


compiled 


Send for your copy. 


loge hes, Inc. CApyp Le lle ‘ LOS. 








try. In Canada the Institute of Industrial 
Arts, Inc., under the Technical Schools Act 
of the Province of Quebec was founded at 
Sainte Anne de Bellevue in the Province 
of Quebec and in this institute correspond- 
ence courses were organized. 

In the United States the Massachusetts 
Division of University Extension was suffi- 
ciently interested in the project to arrange 
for handling the complete courses either 
in class or by correspondence. This course 
was open to all residents of Massachusetts 
and was available to residents outside of 
Massachusetts for a slightly increased cost. 
International Correspondence Schools were 
also interested and arranged to give com- 
plete courses in the manufacture of pulp, 
the manufacture of paper, or the manufac- 
ture of pulp and paper. The Wisconsin 
State Board of Education also made arrange- 
ments for giving correspondence courses 
based on the textbooks. In addition to cor- 
respondence courses, the University of 
Maine has used the textbooks in their pulp 
and paper school. The New York State 
College of Forestry located at Syracuse in 
conjunction with Syracuse University also 
have used the textbooks in their pulp and 
paper course. 

Not long after the publication of the 
textbooks, it became apparent that in the 
Province of Quebec, where French is widely 
used, it would be necessary to provide a 
French translation. This was undertaken 
by the Industrial and Educational Publish- 
ing Company in Canada and the cost of the 
copyright privileges was defrayed by the 
Provincial Government. Part of the French 
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text was prepared in Canada and part was 
prepared by the faculty of the pulp and 
paper school in Grenoble, France. It was 
necessary to alter some of the French text 
through insertion of Patois terms used in 
the Canadian mills. This French text has 
been used both at Grenoble, France, and at 
the Technical and Paper School at Three 
Rivers, Quebec. 

Through the twenty-five year period in 
which the Joint Committee has been func- 
tioning, the interest in the educational pro- 
gtam has continued. Some eighteen hundred 
students have enrolled in the Institute of 
Industrial Arts course and two hundred 
have graduated. -The State University ex- 
tension courses which have been mentioned 
also have found continuing interest on the 
part of mill employees. It is interesting 
to note that those who have enrolled for 
these courses include men varying in age 
from seventeen to over sixty. The educa- 
tional background of these men ranges all 
the way from those who have not completed 
common school to those who are university 
graduates. 

To aid the educational program a num- 
ber of mills have established local schools 
at their mills, some for the purpose of 
giving the entire course and some for 
ticular interest. Some of these schools have 
suspended, others are continuing with 
marked success. Among the most outstand- 
ing of the local schools operating at a mill 
site is that conducted by the Crown-Wil- 
lamette Paper Company at Camas, Wash- 
ington. This school has been so successful 
in its educational program that the work 


of the students taking the pulp and paper 
course is given University credit both in 
the State of Washington and in the State 
of Oregon. 

A variety of means have been used to 
pay for the instruction received by different 
correspondence and local schools. In some 
cases the responsibility is entirely that of 
the individual taking the course. In other 
cases, the individual advances all, or part, 
of the cost of the course and this money 
is refunded by the mill upon completion of 
the course. The method of handling the 
cost of the courses is the responsibility of 
the individual mills. In many cases where 
technical men have taken the course, they 
have obtained enough benefit from the 
instruction to willingly defray the entire 
cost themselves. 

Probably one of the most significant indi- 
cations of the continued interest in the 
educational program of the Pulp and Paper 
industry is a record of the sale of the text- 
books. At the end of June, 1943, a total 
of 36,113 volumes had been sold. In the 
elementary courses covered by Volumes | 
and II, 5,062 copies of Volume I have been 
sold and 4,260 copies of Volume II. A 
total of 10,899 copies of Volume III have 
been sold. Volume III is the one which 
comprises the various pulping processes. 
Volumes IV and V deal with all phases of 
the manufacture of paper; 8,517 copies of 
Volume IV have been sold and 7,375 copies 
of Volume V. 

In spite of the fact that we now are 
engaged in a war on a far greater scale 
than the one in progress when this project 
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IN PEACE AND IN Wer ! 





Tue Bagley & Sewall Company has earned an en- 
viable reputation among the paper mills for the pre- 
cision and performance of their papermaking equip- 
ment. 

The requirements and delivery of war contracts have 
developed new technique and new thought. Research 
has been carried ‘on continuously. 

After the war, these shall be merged with the experi- 
ence of the past and the resulting effort will be one to 
continue to hold the reliability of Bagley & Sewall 
equipment. 


THE BAGLEY AND SEWALL COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
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a GLEAN-CUT sovution to your KNIFE PROBLEM... 
TYPE AK KNIFE GRINDER 


With new knives hard to get, skilled 
operators scarce and floor space often 
at a premium, the AK Knife Grinder 
offers an efficient, economical solution 
to your knife maintenance problems. 
Type AK’s accuracy, speed and oper- 
ating simplicity enable unskilled em- 
ployees to keep your knives cutting 
clean and cutting longer. Its compact 
design saves valuable, floor space — 
Type AK is approximately only half 
the length of traveling carriage grind- 
ers:... The many outstanding advan- 
tages of Type AK Knife Grinder, de- 
veloped by the pioneers in the industry, 
are explained in detail in Catalog No. 
46A. Write us today—our engineering ones 


staff is at your service. 
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CHECK THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES: 


Force Feed Belted Way 


- =, oe inates all in- assures constant, fully protect 
or sonleet Baer gen = om adequate lubrica- ways from dirt 
i Spindle is tion of bed and and grit. 
mounted in pre- carriage ways. 
loaded precision 
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was initiated, it is interesting to note that 
in the first half of 1943 a total of 375 vol- 
umes of the textbooks were sold. These are 
divided as follows: 

Thirty-nine copies Volume I; 38 copies 
Volume II; 111 copies Volume III; 84 
copies Volume IV; 103 copies Volume V. 

Undoubtedly, interest in the educational 
program is still active even though we are 
in the midst of a global war. This invest- 
ment is paying far more “substantial divi- 
dends” than mere monetary ones. The firm 
foundation of factual wealth upon which 
it is built will enable it to render an ever 
increasing service to anyone who will take 
advantage of the opportunities it offers. 


Those of us who have watched this 
unique industrial educational movement 
from its inception know the vitalizing effect 
it has had upon our industry. As its value 
becomes more apparent it will continue to 
grow for those who receive from it will 
give to it in even greater measure. Ideas 
multiply at an accelerating rate as the peri- 
odic revisions of the textbooks testify and 
the effects of each revision radiates out 
into our industry, increasing its effective- 
ness and the effectiveness of all who are 
willing to dig into this rich mine of in- 
formation that our industry has put at their 
disposal. 





The Story of Amioca 

PPP An industrial research program, 
started many years ago, by a foreign mis- 
sionary’s curiosity, has been carried through 
agricultural and laboratory phases to the 
point where a commercial crop of a new 
kind of grain is available, and sufficient 
quantities have been processed by Ameri- 
can Maize Products Company, and tested 
by Stein, Hall & Company, Inc., to assure 
its distribution. 

These companies have co-operated in de- 
veloping Amioca and evaluating it for 
various, industrial uses, such as textile. warp 
sizing, finishing and printing, paper tub, 
calender and coating work, veneer and 
laminating adhesives, box and envelope 
gums and liquid glues. 

The story of Amioca goes back to 1908, 
when an American missionary, whose mind 
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was not too preoccupied with heavenly 
things to ignore earthly matters, found 
growing in China a new variety of corn 
and sent samples to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. The characteristic of this 
corn which distinguished it from the ordi- 
mary variety was that the surface of the 
cut kernels looked like hard wax. So it 
was natural for the name “waxy maize” 
to originate from this waxy appearance, 
although the kernels do not contain any 
wax. Present preference is to call this 
grain glutinous corn, deriving the name 
from the sticky or glue-like character of 
the cooked or pasted starch. 

The corn which the missionary found 
was not well developed. The ears were 
puny and the yields per acre were poor. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture's ex- 
perimental station at Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, became interested, and in con- 


junction with Iowa State College began 
developing hybrid having the pertinent 
characteristics of glutinous corn. These ex- 
periments covered a period of many years. 
American Maize Products Company gave 
its financial and industrial assistance dur- 
ing the development of these seeds. 

In 1942, a small quantity of seed having 
yields comparable with the best hybrid 
corns was available, and a small acreage of 
glutinous corn was planted. The crop 
was processed commercially by American 
Maize Products Company. Plant operations 
presented no great difficulties. Although 
starch yields were not good, the hybriding 
experiments were successful, and actual 
yields per acre were high enough to make 
glutinous corn a commercial crop. At the 
same time sufficient Amioca was produced 
to have it tested for industrial purposes. 

Stein-Hall chemists have found that 
Amioca differs from ordinary corn starch 
in several respects, particularly in the 
character of the gels formed when heated 
with water. Compared with the brittle 
character of ordinary corn starch gels, 
Amioca gels are long and gummy; remain 
in a fluid condition and do not tend to 
set back to a paste like ordinary corn starch 
gels, and are substantially clear in appeat- 
ance as compared with the opaqueness of 
regular corn starch gels. 

In these respects Amioca resembles tapi- 
oca flour more nearly than does com 
starch. It is chiefly because of these prop- 
erties that Amioca has been found success- 
ful for many purposes which tapioca has 
serv 
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If America now has only a mere “handful” of natural 
tubber, it doesn’t matter so much because synthetic 
tubber production is well on its way. 

Pictured here is a handful of just one of the five basic 
commercial types of synthetic rubber—basic materials 
that are being turned into all of the things for which 
we used to rely on natural rubber. 

Like natural rubber, the synthetic rubbers lend them- 
selves to a great variety of processing treatments. Each 
type has distinct properties and characteristics that fit 
it for specific tasks. — 

For instance, one synthetic n rubber, when treated a 
certain way, can be fabricated into the remarkable 
bullet-sealing hose which has so vastly increased a 
safety of our fighter plane and |bomber crews. 
different type, differently processed, may be the one 
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This is Synthetic Rubber 





that will produce rotary drilling hose for oil fields, or 
the compressed air hose for manufacturing plants. 

Still other types of synthetic rubber may go into 
transmission or conveyor belts, mechanical packings, 
or any of the innumerable other mechanical rubber 
goods that serve on our battle fronts and in our war 
industries today. 

You need not worry about ¢his type of synthetic 
rubber or that one. Your great good fortune is that 
they will be available—at hand for skilled and ex- 
perienced hands to transform as needed into what 
is needed. 

Since 1921 the United States Rubber bas been 
experimenting with and developing the possibilities of syn- 
thetic rubber . - bas been in practical production of 
synthetic rubber ‘products since 1931. 


Listen to the Philbarmonic Symphony program over the CBS Network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
1230 Sixth Ave., Rockefeller Center, New York 20 « 4:30 E.W.7T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of bistorical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER 


COMPANY 
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Stein-Hall has also found that the re- 
semblance of Amioca to tapioca flour is 
carried through in enzyme conversions as 
well as in the formation of dextrines. The 
amount of liquefying enzymes necessary 
to convert Amioca to a given viscosity is 
less than that required with corn starch 
and more nearly like the amount required 
with tapioca flour. In the manufacture of 
dextrines, the amount of acid required to 
produce dextrines of different types ap- 
proximates more nearly the amount re- 
quired with tapioca flour than with corn 
starch. 

In clarity, transparency, and fast tack, 
dextrines and gums manufactured from 
Amioca resemblé tapioca flour and can be 
used satisfactorily for a number of pur- 
poses where tapioca has been used before. 

Stein-Hall trials with Amioca Starch for 
textile warp sizing, finishing and printing 
showed results for warp sizing and fin- 
ishing comparable with those obtained 
with potato starch and tapioca flour. Cot- 
ton warps ‘sized with Amioca remain pli- 
able and do not require high humidity in 
the weave room, which is necessary when 
regular corn starch is used. Fabrics fin- 
ished with Amioca have the fullness of 
hand characteristic of those finished with 
tapioca and potato starch. 

Clay coating of paper is done with casein, 
soya bean protein or starch, depending on 
whether or not water resistance is one of 
the specifications for the coated paper. Of 
the various starches used for coating, oxi- 
dized starches are generally regarded as 
the most satisfactory because of the better 
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MONEY 
SAVER 


The Cambridge 
Surface Pyrometer 
enables the paper 
maker to main- 
tain the desired progressive tempera- 
ture change in the drying roll train. 
Thus production may be safely speeded 
up to the maximum and a common 
cause of spots, cockle, curl and blister 
avoided. This instrument quickly and 
accurately determines surface tempera- 
tures of moving or stationary rolls. 
Ruggedly built for shop use. 
Write for bulletin 194 S. 


a pe ag en eg ld pe ag Anon 
with te reach those 
hard-to-get-at places. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3732 Grand Central Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 
SURFACE PYROMETERS 
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flow characteristic. Stein-Hall trials have 
shown that, when compared with oxidized 
starches, Amioca shows up remarkably 
well. 

Stein-Hall has also proved that as an 
adhesive Amioca can be used satisfactorily 
for veneer work, giving a fluid glue of 
high solid content and good bonding 
strength. 

Gums made from Amioca bases for 
boxes, envelopes, tube winding, etc., give 
results which in most respects are as satis- 
factory as those made from tapioca flour. 










In 1943, additional quantities of hybaa 
seed were available and through contagy 
with the farmers arrangements were mai 
to plant approximately 3,000 acres. 
will make available sufficient grain to pm 
duce between four and five million pow 
of Amioca early in 1944. Seed is a 
available for considerably enlarged acre 
to be planted in 1944 for use as Ami 
in 1945. 

The future of Amioca and the rate of if 
expansion for industrial uses depends op 
general business conditions both now and 
after the war. 
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The Action of 
Dioxide on 
Pulp 


GEORGE L. CLARKE!, E. HEUSER? 
2g and CHARLES M. SIGVARDT* 


Numerous attempts to alleviate the pres- 
ent shortage of chlorine and chlorine deriva- 
tives for pulp bleaching have been under- 
taken in many laboratories by substituting 
other oxidizing agents for chlorine. It was 
thought that, in the search for such substi- 
tutes, the oxides of nitrogen should not be 
overlooked. On this basis, a study was 
made to explore the possibilities of these 
oxides. Although this study is only of a 
preliminary character, the results thus far 
obtained may be of interest, because they 
may entice others to look further into the 
commercial possibilities which they reveal. 

Of the various oxides of nitrogen, nitrous 
oxide (N2O) was found to have no effect 
on unbleached pulp; this could be ex- 
pected since this gas, although easily solu- 
ble in water, is almost inert under ordinary 
conditions; only at rather high tempera- 
tures does it decompose into nitrogen and 
oxygen. Nitric oxide (NO) is only spar- 
ingly soluble in water; besides, owing to 
the ease with which it combines with oxy- 
gen from the air, any oxiding effect ob- 
served in using nitric oxide results from 
the presence of nitrogen dioxide (NO2) 
or nitrogen tetroxide (N2eO4). Thus, the 
chances were that, of the three oxides men- 
tioned, nitrogen dioxide would be the only 
one suitable for delignification of pulp.* 

With one exception, the literature ap- 
parently contains no reference to the use 
of nitrogen dioxide, or, for that matter, of 
the other oxides for the bleaching of wood 
pulp. The exception is an attempt to utilize 
a mixture of nitrogen oxides and ozone 
as produced by means of an electric arc, 





(1) Southern Kraft Corporation; (2) re- 
search associate, and (3) student, The Insti- 
tute of Paper Chem 

*Preliminary experiments were made some 
years ago under the direction of the senior 
author by E. Howard in the Research Depart- 
may of the Canadian International Paper 

Co., Hawkesbury, Ontario, Canada. 


an attempt which, BREE, does not seem 
to have been successful. (Meuser, Opfer 
mann and Hochberger, Die Bleiche des 
Zellstoffs, Part II, p. 322. Berlin, Elsner, 
1936; Munds, Wochenbl, Papierfabr. 61 
679, 1293, 1930). 

Nitrogen dioxide is a gas above a tem 
perature of 21.6 degrees C—i.c., it may be 
liquified by cooling below this point. The 
nitrogen dioxide used in the experiments 
reported here was first prepared in the 
laboratory, by known methods and later 
employed as a commercial product, avail- 
able in steel cylinders from Du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Liquid nitrogen dioxide dissolves 
cellulose in the form of cotton linters and 
wood pulp within a few minutes. On 
evaporation of the nitrogen dioxide from 
a layer of the solution on a glass plate, a 
film of regenerated cellulose is obtained 
which, however, is rather brittle. The cellu- 
lose may be regenerated as a precipitate by 
adding petroleum ether to the solution. 
Even wood meal dissolves in liquid nitrm- 
gen dioxide. 

When nitrogen dioxide is introduced into 
a suspension of unbleached pulp, the latter 
acquires almost at once a brown color, indi 
cating that a reaction has taken place. The 
brown material, obviously the lignin constit- 
uent of the puip, modified by the action of 
the nitrogen dioxide, or its conversion 
ucts, is sparingly soluble in water. In dilute 
alkali, such as aqueous solium hydroxide, 
it dissolves to a greater extent, but not 
completely even at elevated temperatures. 
Sulphur dioxide changes the brown color 
of the treated pulp to a bright yellow; how- 
ever, on washing with dilute sodium hy- 
droxide solution, the yellow color turns into 
an orange shade. A similar phenomenon 
was observed when the brown pulp material 
was treated with dilute inorganic acids of 
oxalic acid; it became light-yellow in color 
but changed immediately to a dark browa 
on washing with dilute alkali. This be 
havior suggests that, under the influence 
of nitrogen dioxide, some organic mattet 
is changed so that it acts as an indicator. 





This section includes abridgments of some of the papers 
read at the Army and Navy Conference, sponsored by 
TAPPI, in Chicago, September 21-24. Previous install- 
ments were published in the October and November issues. 
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NORWOOD CALENDERS 
Give SPEEDY FINISHING 
And STAND UP FOR YEARS 





OU can depend on Norwood Calenders to help step up 

your production by giving you speedy finishing. They 
will stand years of trouble-free, efficient operation. P 
Modern Norwood Calenders are built with many advanced 
features of design and construction. They are capable of | 
running at greatly increased speeds to help you speed your 
production to meet the problems of today and tomorrow. 


Built to Stand Up 


Norwood Calenders have always had the reputation of 
standing up under hard service, for they are ruggedly built 
to take the punishment of continuous, speedy operation. 


Modern Features 


Among the many modern fea- 
tures of Norwood Calenders 
you will find: Adjustable roll 
‘gt pers omite = journal boxes that will stay set, 
Paper since 1912. : fly roll bearings that can be ad- 
justed to any angle, a new 
power-saving drive, a continu- 
ous oiling system, and many 
other features to give you fast 
production and dependable 


service. 


Check Up Now 


Check up on your calenders 


now ... make plans for replace- 
ments or rebuilding, to handle 
present production or to look 


This Norwood Calender at Kal- ahead to postwar production. 
amazeo Vegetable Parchment 
gives excellent results on 24- 
hour-a-day schedule. Write us about your paper finishing 
problems. We'll work with you. 


This 57-inch Norwood 


ongoing uscd od Jet a Jood Start 


tion since 1927. nd a Good Finish With 


: —fNEORREVNEOFO} © — ' 
The Norwood Engineering Company \_ water Ficters ano 
16 No. Maple St., Florence, Mass. 
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The intensity of the brown color of un- 
bleached pulps, as it results from the treat- 
ment with nitrogen dioxide, varies with 
their bleachability. Wéith partly _ bleached 
(chlorinated) pulp, the differences are 
greater than those produced by chlorination 
alone and permit them to be used as a 
more accurate measure of the bleach re- 
quirement in the stage following chlorina- 
tion. The color differences may be ex- 
pressed by reflectance values (brightness) 
as obtained with the General Electric re- 
cording spectrophotometer. 

If nitrogen dioxide is to be used as 
bleaching agent, one can hope to use it only 
for accomplishing a partial bleaching effect, 
in much the same way as chlorine is em- 
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ployed in a first-stage (chlorination) 
bleaching. 

To insure any substantial degree of de- 
lignification, the temperature has to be rela- 
tively high. In fact, it was only when the 
temperature of a 3 per cent pulp suspen- 
sion was raised to about 90 C. that the 
permanganate figure decreased to an extent 
which would reduce the amount of bleach 
to be used in the second stage to a reason- 
able figure. The time necessary to accom- 
plish this objective was 1.0-1.5 hours. The 
quantity of nitrogen dioxide used in the 
earlier experiments was relatively high, 
varying from 3-4 per cent on the dry 
weight of the pulp. Later, it was found 
that this quantity could be reduced to 2.35 
per cent, and indications are that it may 
be reduced still further. 

In the earlier attempts to bleach the 
nitrogen dioxide and alkaline-extracted 
pulps in a second stage with calcium hypo- 
chlorite to the desired color, rather large 
amounts of hypochlorite were required to 
reach brightness values of 80 and ‘higher. 
Under ‘such conditions, the total saving of 
chlorine by replacing part of it with nitro- 
gen dioxide was rather limited. Later ex- 
periments revealed that brightness values 
from 70-75 may be obtained with 2-3.5 per 
cent calcium hypochlorite. Thus, for bleach- 
ing a Mitscherlich sulphite pulp, having a 
permanganate number of 15.7, only 1-1.5 
per cent chlorine were required, the rest of 
the bleaching agents being nitrogen dioxide 
and sodium hydroxide. 

The physical properties of a pulp 
bleached with nitrogen dioxide in the first 
and calcium hypochlorite in the second 
stage to a brightness of 80 were somewhat 
lower than those obtained with the same 
pulp bleached to the same brightness by 
the customary two-stage chlorination-hypo- 
chlorite method. However, the difference 
was not great. 

There was also little difference in the 
alpha-cellulose content of the two pulps, 
the pulp bleached with nitrogen dioxide in 
the first stage being slightly higher (85.5 
and 85.0 per cent, respectively). These 
figures are rather low and are probably 
explained by the unusually high pentosan 
content of this type of pulp. With a differ- 
ently cooked pulp, alpha-cellulose contents 
of between 87 and 88 should result from 
either of the two bleaching methods. 

The only pronounced difference was in 


the viscosities of the two pulps, that of t 
nitrogen dioxide-bleached pulp being co 
siderably lower than that of the chlorings 
bleached material. The figures were 39 

67 centipoises (determined by the TAF 
method). The lower viscosity "indicates 
that the cellulose has suffered more degra 
dation during bleaching with nitrogen dic 
ide than when bleached in the custo’ 

way. a 
The conversion of nitrogen dioxide inte” 


nitrous and nitric acids in the presence OF” 


water seems to indicate that it is the action” 
of these two acids, rather than that of the 
nitrogen dioxide as such, which is respon) 
sible for the bleaching effect of the latter 
Preliminary experiments showed that of th 
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De Laval water turbine 
and pump set 


The De Laval Water Turbine and Centrifugal Pump set here shown is located in a room 
beneath one corner of the Public Library, 40th St. and Fifth Avenue, New York City. At 
full capacity the water turbine, receiving 20,800 g.p.m. of Catskill water under 210 ft. 
head and discharging to its distribution system against 120 ft. head, drives a pump oper- 
ating at 560 r.p.m., which delivers 21,000 g.p.m. of Croton water to its distribution system 
against 100 ft. head. The positive head at the suction nozzle is 35 ft. and 392 hp. is 
delivered by the water turbine. 


The speed of the unit is automatically regulated by a hydraulically operated throttle 
valve in the turbine discharge line, actuated by the pressure therein. No particular atterition 
is necessary other than occasional inspection of the lubricating system. 


De Laval engineers will gladly help in solving your pumping problems. 


TRENTON, N. J. 
Manu TURERS F TURBINES STEAM HYDRAULIC PUMPS CENTRIFUGAL CLOGIES 
ROTARY DISPLACEMENT MOTOR MOUNTEC MIXED FLOW PROPELLER PRIMING SYSTEMS 
CENTRIFUGAL BLOWERS ond COMPRESSORS GEARS WORM HELICAL ond FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
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two acids, nitrous acid is by far the more 
efficient. Whereas nitric acid alone applied 
to a 3 per cent pulp suspension at 90 C. 
for 30 minutes or longer had very little 
bleaching effect, nitrous acid under the same 
conditions reduced the permanganate num- 
ber from 14.9 to 8.3. However, nitric acid 
seems also to play an important patt, be- 
cause it increases the solubility of the 
primarily modified lignin in dilute caustic 
§ a. 

As regards the mechanism involved in 
the action of nitrogen dioxide on un- 
bleached pulp, the observation that the 
nitrogen dioxide-treated and caustic ex- 
tracted pulp contained measurable amounts 
of nitrogen would suggest that one of the 
reactions involved consists of nitration— 

e., the introduction of nitrogen dioxide 
groups into the lignin molecule. Possibly 
this is the first phase of the reaction, the 
second consisting of the oxidation of the 
nitro-lignin by the nitric acid, resulting in 
the solubilization of the latter. 

In an attempt to reduce the formation of 
the acids and, thus, the degradation of the 
pulp, experiments were made with un- 
bleached pulp samples, the moisture con- 
tents of which were reduced to 6 and 1 
per cent, respectively. 

It was found that the degrading effect 
on the dry pulps was somewhat greater 
than on the pulp used in slush form. 
Obviously, the water present in the dry 
pulp was sufficient to produce enough of 
the acids at a concentration which was 
considerably higher than whea the pulp 
was used in an aqueous suspension and 
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which thus attacked the cellulose to a 
greater extent. 

The experiments seem to indicate that the 
use of nitrogen dioxide has certain possi- 
bilities for the partial bleaching of pulp. 
However, considerably more work would 


have to be done to provide a process which, 


could compete with the use of chlorine. 


Sulphite Pulp Production: 
Some Factors Pertinent 


to Meeting War-born 
Shortages 


J. H. McGOVERN! and G. H. McGREGOR? 


Present trends in the sulphite pulp indus- 
try indicate a continued demand at the 
current high level but a decline in produc- 
tion, with the probability of an acute pulp 
scarcity in 1944, This prospective reduc- 
tion in sulphite pulp production arises pri- 
marily from shortages of woods labor and 
logging facilities employed to produce pulp- 
wood. Provision for sufficient woods labor 
is a direct and obvious way of averting the 
impending pulp scarcity. The threatened 
shortage can also, however, be lessened by 
utilizing species that are available but sel- 
dom used for sulphite pulping, and by 
operating the pulp mill so as to obtain the 
maximum yield of pulp from the available 





(1) Associate technologist, and (2) senior 
cogthens. Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, 


Pulping Procedures 

Pulping most of the less common species 
by the sulphite process requires no radical 
changes from the pulping procedures used 
for the customary pulpwoods, although sev- 
eral points of difference in pulpability and 
pulp characteristics can be mentioned. 

Since aspen and cottonwood, because of 
their relatively lower densities (particu- 
larly that of northern grown aspen) may be 
charged in slightly lower weights than 
spruce or hemlock (approximately the same 
as that for fir) some slight adjustment in 
acid concentration or temperature schedule 
may be made with advantage. In practice, 
however, the cooking procedures for woods 
of either higher or lower density are gener- 
ally the same. Controlled chip packing, 
with the resultant increase in digester 
charge, may offset natural differences in 
density between these hardwoods and other 
softwoods. Aspen and cottonwood chips 
are penetrated with sulphite acid in the 
same time as spruce chips, but they appear 
to delignify somewhat more rapidly than 
the spruce. .Other conditions being equal, 
these hardwoods will, therefore, require a 
shorter cooking time than spruce. The color 
of the waste liquor at the end of the diges- 
tion will be darker than that of spruce but 
lighter than that of hemlock. The percent- 
age yields by weight of pulp from aspen 
and cottonwood will be higher than those 
from most other species because of their 
higher cellulose contents, and this partially 
offsets the effect of their low densities on 
yield per unit of wood volume. The aspen 
and cottonwood pulps will have strength 
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properties, especially tearing strength, in- 
ferior to those of pulps from the commonly 
used conifers, Nevertheless, these hard- 
wood pulps will be valuable for many 
purposes. Aspen pulp from green wood 
may have a tendency to be pitchy. 

The heavier hardwoods (birch, beech, 
maple, and tupelo) will make up a heavier 
digester charge than spruce or hemlock. 
Sometimes an increase of thirty per cent 
or more may be realized. Since the volume 
of acid charged will be equal to or less than 
that usual with these heavy woods, an in- 
crease in the contents of both total and 
combined sulphur dioxide in the cooking 
liquor is usually considered essential. The 
chips from these hardwoods are penetrated 
by the sulphite acid with slightly more 
difficulty than spruce, so that a somewhat 
longer penetration period is generally rec- 
ommended for the hardwoods. Although 
birch chips (and probably maple and 
tupelo) are delignified at the same rate as 
spruce chips, the dense nature of the wooa 
appears to cause the diffusion of the cook- 
ing liquor into and out of the chips to be 
somewhat slower than for spruce. Conse- 
quently, a slower rise to the cooking tem- 
perature may be necessary in order to insure 
uniform pulping action. The sulphite pulps 
from birch and tupelo will approach east- 
ern hemlock in all but tearing strength. 
The maple and beech pulps will be some- 
what inferior to the birch and tupelo pulps. 
White birch pulp will tend to exhibit the 
same pitchy mature as spruce. 

Northern and western pines and western 
larch, although available in considerable 
amounts as second-growth material and saw- 
mill waste, have found only limited utiliza- 
tion in the sulphite pulping industry because 


of the incomplete and unsatisfactory reduc- © 


tion to pulp of some growth types under 
ordinary sulphite pulping conditions. The 
difficulty in pulping these species lies in 
the heartwood. It is well known that the 
sapwood from these species can be pulped 
with no trouble. The refractoriness of the 
heartwood toward sulphite pulping liquor 
can be alleviated considerably, however, by 
cooking under milder temperature condi- 
tions for longer times and with liquors 
stronger in sulphur dioxide than normally 
employed in cooking spruce. Even though 
the screenings obtained may be high and 
the pulp quality inferior, such pulp can 
find an important place in fulfilling the 
pulp requirements for next year. Sawmill 
waste, if consisting mostly of slabs and 
edgings, may contain a high percentage of 
sapwood. In this case pulping processes 
satisfactory for the common pulpwoods can 
be applied. 

The heartwood of the southern. pines, 
tamarack and Douglas fir is generally too 
refractory for the practical application of 
the sulphite process, although with drastic 
pulping procedures a low yield of product 
may result which is suitable for certain 
chemical derivatives or, where color is not 
important, for use as an unbleached pulp. 
The changes in the cooking procedure sug- 
gested for the northern pines may be help- 
ful. There may, however, be available to 
Sulphite mills in southern pine areas wood 
of young growth containing little or no 
heartwood ; or, at sawmills, wastes of south- 
ern pine or Douglas fir slabs and edgings 
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from the above illustration. This Morris Cen- 
trifugal Pump is certainly “full of grit”—liter- 
ally as well as figuratively. The stamina 
which has enabled it to operate with com- 
plete satisfaction on this difficult slurry- 
handling service is typical of the quality built 
into all Morris Pumps: whether used for clear 
water, chemicals, pulpy or abrasive mixtures. 
Have you the Morris bulletins on pumps for 
your requirements? If not, be sure to write 
for copies. 


MORRIS Pumps .. . for the “Hard-to-Handle” Services 


$0 Church 5St.. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
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The Baver pulp experimental laboratory has helped many a paper 
maker to ferret out facts about his particular stock that have been 
worth thousands of dollars to him. You might be equally well repaid 
by a study of your stock. The Baver is probably the most complete 
stock preparation laboratory in the country. All equipment is of 
commercial size. 

Ship some of your stock for study ... better yet, accompany it and 
personally help conduct the experiments. An analysis now may gain 
for you a better market position ...an asset in the light of post-war 
developments. Write for booklet describing the Baver Laboratory. 


Baver double disc pulpers available 
on suitable priority. Replacement 
parts and repairs shipped prompily. 


THE BAUER BROS. COMPANY 
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composed predominately of sapwood may is readily reduced by the sulphite process advantages to be gained from cooking only 





be available. In these cases usual sulphite 
pulping practice can be employed. 

Western red cedar is reported to be satis- 
factorily reduced by the sulphite process. 
The pulp, however, is said to be difficult 
to bleach and therefore probably would find 
its best outlet as an unbleached product 
where color is not important. Sitka spruce 


one kind of wood at one time, the pulping 
of mixtures of conifers and hardwoods is 
a practical possibility and has been done in 
many mills to some extent for a number 
of years. Certain adjustments in the pulp- 
ing procedure may be needed. Probably 
these adjustments should be in favor of 
species difficult to pulp. 


to a high quality pulp with exceptionally 
long fibers but with a very high resin 
content. There appears to be no informa- 
tion available on the sulphite pulping of 
alder, but presumably it would react simi- 
larly to birch or beech. 

Although there are undoubtedly many 
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Fig. 1—Sulphite process variables affecting pulp production. 
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$uiphite Process Variables 
Affecting Pulp Production 

The daily production of a sulphite diges- 
ter is measured by the amount of pulp 
made per digester, or the digester yield, 
and the number of times the digester can 
produce this pulp in a day, or the digestion 
cycle. These main factors have subfactors 
determining their magnitude. Some of the 
subfactors and their interrelations are out- 
lined in Figure 1. In considering this chart, 
it is essential that pulp production be con- 
sidered in relation to pulp quality. It also 
must be noted that certain factors, such as 
wood species and digestion conditions, affect 
the final product in several perhaps con- 
flicting ways, and should, therefore, be 
considered on an over-all basis. Finally, 
control of the sulphite process variables to 
the greatest extent possible is a prime neces- 
sity if the pulping reactions are to be con- 
ducted so as to get the most out of the 
wood. 

The actual amount of wood substance 
charged into a digester depends on (a) the 
average weight of wood substance in each 
chip of average sizesand (b) the number of 
chips in the digester. The weight of wood 
substance in a chip of a given size depends 
primarily on its density, which in turn 
depends on the species and its growth char- 
acteristics. The advantages gained by using 
as dense a wood as possible cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. 

The number of chips present in a unit 
of digester space depends mainly on (1) the 
average size and the uniformity of size of 
the chips, (2) the arrangement of the chips 
in the digester, and (3) the apparent den- 
sity of the chip mass. An orderly arrange- 
ment of the uniformly sized chips of 
medium length (14 to ¥% inch) will un- 
doubtedly lead to more efficient use of the 
digester space and of the wood than an 
uncontrolled charge of chips varying widely 
in length and shape. It may be necessary, 
however, to sacrifice to some extent the 
advantage of chip uniformity, in order to 
utilize the productive capacity of the chip- 
per to the best advantage. 

In mills where the pulpwood supply is 
adequate, it is desirable to use the digester 
space as efficiently as possible. The use of 
high density, wet wood, with steaming of 
the chips during charging, can increase the 
wood charge as much as 25 per cent. In 
this step, caution is necessary because, with 
an excessively large charge of wood, there 
may not be enough acid charged, the acid 
may be too weak to carry on the pulping 
reactions, or the contents of the digester 
may not be discharged satisfactorily. Each 
mill needs to determine the proper balance 
between the wood charge and the pulping 
operation. 

The amount of wood material made 
soluble by the sulphite pulping reaction 
controls the percentage yield of pulp from a 
particular wood. An ideal pulping process 
would preserve all the alpha-cellulose plus 
as much of the hemicelluloses, lignin, and 
extraneous matter as could be included 
without affecting adversely the quality of 
the pulp for papermaking or other purposes. 
Actually, a large portion of the hemicellu 
loses and a portion of the alpha-cellulose 
which has become nonresistant in the 
strongly acid conditions prevailing during 
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Rope and Cordage, from earliest days, 


have been made from various fibrous substances — flax, 
hemp, jute, cotton and linen. Rope was essential particularly 


to maritime New England. A first class frigate of Revolu- 
tionary days required over forty miles of cordage weighing 
over seventy-five tons. 

In principle, rope was made like other yarn, by spinning 
and twisting. This is one of the first steps also in the manu- 
facture of papermakers’ felts. The excellence of the woven felt 
depends upon the carefully controlled process of spinning and 
twisting the yarn. 

This step, like every other in the sequence of the weavers’ 
operations, has become a precision job at Canton, where 
dependability is woven into each and every DRAPER FELT 
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cooking are made soluble before the de- 
sired delignification has taken place. The 
relative proportions of cellulose and lignin 
removed depend on the rate and extent of 
the reactions involved. Practically, they de- 
pend on (a) the degree of pulping, (b) 
uniformity of pulping, and (c} pulping 
conditions. 

To obtain a high utilization of the wood, 
it may be definitely advantageous to termi- 
nate the pulping short of the fiberizing 
point and to complete the fiberization me- 
chanically. The exceptionally high yields 
of semichemical pulp thereby resulting will 
then be limited only by the ability of the 
material to be blown from the digester, 
usually near the sixty per cent yield. 

The effect of uniformity of pulping on 
percentage yield is concerned mainly with 
digester operation. It is believed that some 
digesters are operated with too little regard 
for this point. 

An increase in the excess sulphur dioxide 
content, other things being equal, causes a 
slight decrease in yield, although generally 
this decrease can be more than offset by 
adjustments in the other conditions which 
are allowed by the use of the increased acid 
strength. An increase in the concentration 
of combined sulphur. dioxide of approxi- 
mately 0.2 per cent (at a constant acid- 
wood ratio), on the other hand, is reported 
to bring about a yield increase of one per 
cent. The percentage yield is definitely 
unfavorably affected by high pulping tem- 
peratures. An increase in  tempera- 
ture of 5 C. within the usual range 
of pulping temperature causes a yield loss 
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of approximately one pound of pulp for 
every 100 pounds of moisture-free wood 
charged to the digester. This loss is some- 
what higher at higher temperatures and 
lower at lower temperatures. It is appar- 
ently good advice from a standpoint of yield 
to select the lowest cooking temperature 
which will give the required pulping action 
in the available time. Digester pressure 
has an indirect effect on yield in that it 
controls the concentration of excess sulphur 
dioxide available at the cooking temper- 
ature. 

The screenings, or incompletely pulped 
chips, which do not readily fiberize upon 
discharge of the digester represent for the 
most part a loss as far as higher grade 
sulphite pulp is concerned. It is obvious 
that each pound of screenings avoided 
means approximately an additional pound 
of usable pulp produced. Although screen- 
ings after suitable refining do have some 
fiber value (and they should be so utilized 
as much as possible under present condi- 
tions) their production means a partial loss 
of valuable taw material. When cooking 
proceeds beyond the fiberizing point, screen- 
ings arise mainly from the formation of 
insoluble lignin compounds in the interior 
of the chip, caused by an incomplete pene- 
tration of the bisulphite at the cooking 
temperatures. The cooked chips then pos- 
sess the familiar dark, hard centers. The 
production of this type of screenings can 
be avoided by any means that will insure 
the presence of the bisulphite in the chip 
before the maximum pulping temperature 
has been reached. Obvious remedies are 


(1) a longer time at the penetration tem- 
perature, (2) a high concentration of excess 
sulphur dioxide (which aids bisulphite 
penetration), and (3) use of small, uni- 
form chips. A less serious source of screen- 
ings, or tailings, is the chip that is uni- 
formly but not quite completely delignified 
past the fiberizing point. This type of 
screenings is caused by zones of low tem- 
peratures or by insufficient chemical in the 
digester, the remedies for which are obvi- 
ous. Other sources of screenings are the 
nonpulpable knots and bark that unavoid- 
ably accompany the chips. Preparation of 
the chips in such a way as to keep fiber 
loss at a minimum may mean, on the other 
hand, a relatively high percentage of the 
last mentioned type of screenings. 

Normally, a high pulp demand can be 
met by increasing the digester output 
through decrease of the “cover to cover” 
cooking time to the extent that a satisfac- 
tory pulp is produced with no serious dis- 
ruption of the chip, acid, and pulp flow 
through the digestion operation. A decrease 
in the time may be advantageous, even if 
at some expense of the yield of pulp from 
the wood. 

Raw materials should be charged in the 
digester in 2 minimum time consistent with 
having the materials in the most favorable 
condition for the penetration period. This 
means that sufficient time should be allowed 
for chip charging, so that a desirable 
orderly arrangement is obtained. Although 
steaming the digester during or after the 
chip charging is not universal procedure, 
the time so spent may be well worth while 
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from the standpoints of increased wood 
charge, moisture uniformity and penetrabil- 
ity. The acid pump should be of adequate 
size, and there appears to be no advantage 
in pumping the acid at a rate below its 
maximum capacity. 

Penetration of sulphite cooking liquor 
must be substantially completed before a 
certain critical temperature is reached if 
burned centers in the wood chips are to 
be avoided. To insure the best yield, there- 
fore, an adequate time should be allowed 
for penetration. In addition to chip size, 
the penetration time is dependent on (1) 
species and structural features of the wood, 
(2) chip moisture content, (3) pretreat- 
ment, (4) penetration conditions. As far 
as wood species and structure are con- 
cerned, the spruces, firs, and poplars are 
somewhat more readily penetrated than 
dense hardwoods and the pines; sapwood 
is more rapidly penetrated than heartwood, 
and springwood more rapidly than summer- 
wood. Chips ‘with a uniform moisture 
content are more satisfactorily penetrated 
than those of varying moisture content. 
Pretreatment — for example, precirculation 
of hot acid—enables a considerable short- 
ening of the normal penetration time. A 
high sulphur dioxide content in the liquor 
aids the penetration of the bisulphite, and 
the higher the penetration temperature (be- 
low the critical temperature) the more rapid 
the penetration. A high operating pressure, 
permitted by high sulphur dioxide concen- 
trations, indirectly aids penetration. 

Essentially, the time required for lignin 
removal depends on the amount initially 
present, the rate of its removal, and the 
amount left in the pulp. Certain species, 
ot growth types within species, may require 
a longer cooking time or a faster pulping 
rate than others because of a high initial 
lignin content; further, because of a low 
cellulose content in such wood, the addi 
tional pulping may cause the normally low 
yield of pulp to be still lower. Since the 
most important single factor determining 
the rates of reaction is temperature, the 
temperature schedule used should be that 
which results in the most rapid removal of 
lignin consistent with minimum cellulose 
removal. Generally this condition is satis- 
fied at temperatures below 140 C. 

A less important factor affecting the re- 
action rates is cooking liquor concentration ; 
an increase in total sulphur dioxide in- 
creases the rates of reaction of the cooking 
liquor with the lignin and the cellulose, 
and an increase in combined sulphur diox- 
ide acts in the opposite way. 

Another factor affecting the reaction rates 
in the cooking period is the blowdown 
time. A lengthy blowdown lowers the 
reaction rates because of removal of sulphur 
dioxide. A blowdown accompanied by 
steaming for high chemical recovery may 
be unfavorable to pulp yield, because of 
the resulting dangerously localized high 
temperatures and presence of organic acids. 

The final major factor affecting the cook- 
ing period is the degree of pulping. This 
variable is complementary to pulp yield. 
Other conditions being the same, the less 
a pulp is delignified (by use of a shorter 
cooking time) the higher is the yield 
obtained. : 

The final period of the digester cycle, 
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the time consumed in discharging the diges- 
ter, is affected by the method of discharge, 
whether by blowing or dumping. Digester 
yield is not believed to be related to this 
operation. 


Sulphite Mill Fiber Loss 

There are other operations in the sulphite 
mill, such as chip preparation and pulp 
washing, screening and bleaching, which 
can bear close scrutiny in the interest of 
increased pulp production. These opera- 
tions are often the source of considerable 
fiber loss. 

In order to realize the maximum amount 
from each log entering the mill, it may be 
advisable to sacrifice pulp cleanliness to 
some extent. This means that the barking 
and wood cleaning operations should be 
conducted so as to remove a minimum of 
good fiber at the expense, perhaps, of leav- 
ing an appreciable amount of dirt-producing 
material with’ the chips. This scheme will 
throw an increased: burden on the pulp 
screens. The slashing, sawing, and chip- 
ping operations should be done to produce 
a minimum of fine material. The chip 
screening operation should eliminate only 
the decidedly objectionable material. The 
chips that then go into the digester will be 
somewhat nonuniform in size, and adjust- 
ments in the cooking procedure may be 
needed to counteract this. The use of the 
pin chips and coarse sawdust from the chip 
screens should warrant consideration. For 
example, the pin chips may be cooked in 
admixture with the regular-chips or sepa- 
rately. 


The white water from washers and the 
thickeners can be used to supply part of 
the wash water in the blowpit. In this way 
the fibers are filtered from the white water. 
There should, if at all possible, be some 
kind of fiber recovery system for the white 
water. The pulp screenings should all be 
collected, refined if need be, and utilized 
in such products as roll wrapper, car liner, 
and board filler. The rejects from the 
knotter screen can be refined in a hammer- 
mill and blended with the screenings. The 


screen efficiency should be high so that the 
screenings contains as little acceptable fiber 
as possible. 

The relatively low pulp brightness ceiling 
now permitted makes it possible to conduct 
the bleaching operation with a low shrink- 
age. A single stage hypochlorite bleach, 
may produce a pulp with the necessary 
brightness without the losses of carbo- 
hydrate materials which occur in multiple 
stage bleaching, especially in those employ- 
ing caustic extraction. 





The Nature of Lignosul- 
phonic Acids Fractionated 
by Chemical and 
Physical Methods* 


WILLIS M. VAN HORN, Research Assistant 
The Institute of Paper Chemistry 


The question whether, in the sulphite 
cooking process, the lignin is sulphonated 
without degradation of the lignin molecule 
(Figure 4), or the lignin molecule is split 
into smaller fragments (according to Fig- 
ure 5), is not only of great importance in 
the sulphite pulp industry from the stand- 
point of the sulphur consumption but also 
in the utilization of the sulphite waste 
liquor. It is known that, the higher the 


*A portion of a thesis submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements of The Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wis., June, 1942. This work was 
carried out under the direction of F. E. Brauns 
and M. 8. Buchanan. 


degree of sulphonation of lignin, the more 
difficult is the isolation of the lignosul- 
phonate by precipitation; on the other 
hand, a highly sulphonated lignosulphonic 
acid gives a higher yield of vanillin (Hagg- 
lund, Holzchemie, 2nd ed., p. 165 ff.). 
In order to obtain a solution of lignin, a 
sulphur content of at least 3.5 per cent is 
necessary; however, the actual consumption 
of sulphur in the mill is much higher. 
Mitchell and Yorston (Pulp Paper Mag. 
Canada 37:195, 1936), expressed the prac- 
tical need for more information on this 
subject, when they stated that: ‘While 
there is evidence that the consumption of 
sulphur (in sulphite pulping) is greater 
than it need be, not enough is known of 
the reactions in which the excess sulphur 
takes part to enable any methods of reduc- 
ing that consumption to be suggested.” 

It was the objective of this investigation 
to devise a scheme of fractionation and 
purification of lignosulphonic acid salts 
based on chemical and physical methods 
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which, when applied to two sulphite waste 
liquors prepared by widely different cooking 
conditions, would yield fundamental infor- 


mation concerning the degree of sulphona- . 


tion of the lignin. At the time it was 
hoped that data could be obtained which 
would permit conclusions as to whether a 
degradation of the lignin molecule takes 
place or whether polysulphonated ligno- 
sulphonic acids. are formed without split- 
ting of the lignin molecule. In the latter 
case, only a _ lignomonosulphonic acid 
(that having the lowest possible sulphur 
content), or a lignotetra sulphonic acid 


duration, the results of this investigation 
are reported. 

In order to obtain sulphite waste liquors 
of widely different properties, two lab- 
oratory sulphite cooks were carried out 
under the conditions indicated in Table I. 

Black sprucewood from a freshly cut tree 
was reduced to sawdust and extracted first 
with 95% ethanol and then in a Soxhlet 
apparatus with a 2:1 alcohol-benzene mix- 
ture. It was washed twice with ethanol, 
twice with water, and air dried to a mois- 
ture content of about 10%. Cook I was 
carried out in a stationary stainless-steel 
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Figure 4 





(that having the highest possible sulphur 
content), would be obtained in a relatively 
pure state; any di- or trisulphonic acid 
formed would be present as mixtures of 
such composition that they would analyze 
as a uniform lignosulphonic acid. The final 
goal was not reached, because of difficulties 
caused in part by the physical and chemical 
properties of the lignosulphonic acids under 
investigation and in part by the present 
emergency, which made it impossible to 
obtain suitable equipment. Because there is 
no chance of continuing the work for the 


autoclave having a capacity of 5.500 ml., 
and Cook II in a 25-liter horizontal rotary 
stainless-steel digester. The waste liquors 
were separated from the pulps by filtration, 
the latter being washed with water con- 
taining some sulphurous acid. The waste 
liquors and their corresponding wash waters 
were combined and concentrated under re- 
duced pressure to about 1.500 ml. With 
the removal of the free sulphurous acid, 
calcium sulphite and calcium sulphate sep- 
arated and were filtered from time to time. 
Whereas the sulphite waste liquor from 
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Table I—Cooking Conditions 








Cook I Cook II 
C,0, % 1.0 1.0 
Combined SO2.% 1.14 1.14 
Total SOs% ieee 
Maximum temperature, °C. 125 140 
Time to maximum, hr. 3 4 
Time at maximum, hr. >. 2 
Liquor : wood ratio 8:1 8:1 





Cook I had the normal light brown color, 
that from Cook II was almost black. The 
latter had a slight odor of a burnt cook 
because of the drastic cooking conditions 
employed. The concentrations under re- 
duced pressure and all other distillations 
in vacuo were catried out in a nitrogen 
atmosphere to avoid any oxidation of the 
lignosulphonic acid. From the lignin con- 
tent of the original wood and that of the 
pulp, it was calculated that 262 grams 
(65%) of the lignin were dissolved in 
Cook I and 398 grams (98.9%) in Cook II. 
Both concentrates were made up to 2,000 
ml. and analyzed; the results are shown in 
Table II. 


Table [l—Analysis of Lignosulphonic Acids 








Cook I Cook II 
Density 1.146 ‘1.197 
Solids by weight, % 31.9 41 
MeO of the solid, % 5.9 7.5 
Ash, % 18.3 4.7 





In order to separate the lignosulphonix 
acids from the principal amount of car- 
bohydrate material, the two concentrated 
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solutions were treated with a slurry of 
lime with vigorous stirring, heavy precip- 
itates being formed in each case. The 
precipitates were filtered and washed three 
times by suspending them in water, allow- 
ing the mixtures to stand for 20-24 hours, 
and filtering; the basic calcium ligno- 
sulphonates (IA and IIA) had a canary- 
yellow and a dark brown color, respec- 
tively. The filtrates and their correspond- 
ing wash waters were combined, acidified 
with sulphurous acid, and concentrated, 
giving the calcium hydroxide-soluble frac- 
tions, I-sol. and II-sol. To recover the 
calcium lignosulphonates, IA and IIA were 
suspended in water and sulphur dioxide 
was passed into the suspension until a 
pH of 2 was reached; this caused the pre- 
cipitation of calcium sulphite, while the 
calcium lignosulphates went into solution. 
The filtered solutions were concentrated 
in vacuo, and the precipitation with lime 
was repeated with both products. The fil- 
trates were added to I-sol. and II-sol., re- 
spectively. The basic calcium lignosul- 
phonates were decomposed again with 
sulphurous acid, and the solutions were 
concentrated and dialyzed through a Visk- 
ing membrane toward distilled water con- 
taining 3-4% sulphurous acid. 

The dialyzed calcium salt solutions were 
concentrated, and the product from I was 
isolated by dropping its solution in aque- 
ous methanol into glacial acetic acid and 
that from II by adding its aqueous solu- 
tion to dioxane. After two. such precipi- 
tations, IA-1 was obtained as a light gray 
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powder and IJA-1 as a brown product. 
IA-1 was reprecipitated from its aqueous 
methanol solution into dioxane. The prod- 
ucts were analyzed, with the results shown 
in Table III. 

The dialyzates (ID and IID) were con- 
centrated in vacuo, The concentrated ID, 
from which calcium sulphite separated, was 
filtered and then added to a large volume 


fractions were acidified with sulphurous 
acid and concentrated under reduced pres- 
sure. After filtration of the calcium sul- 
phite, the solutions IB and IIB were made 
up to 1,000 ml. 

A portion of each solution was dialyzed 
until the dialyzate did not leave any resi- 
due; the dialyzed solutions were evapo- 
rated to dryness, giving the residues IB-1 
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of absolute methanol; a white precipitate 
was obtained. After one precipitation into 
glacial acetic acid amd two further precipi- 
tations into absolute methanol, this prod- 
uct (ID-1) was analyzed (Table III). 
Product IID was not further investigated 
because of lack of time. 

The solutions (I-sol. and II-sol.) con- 
taining the calcium hydroxide-soluble 
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and IIB-1, which were analyzed (Table 
Ill). 

The major portion of I-sol. and II-sol. 
was treated with a solution of neutral lead 
acetate for removal of the sulphite and 
sulphate ions. The precipitates were fil- 
tered, washed and discarded. The dark- 
colored filtrates were then treated with 
basic lead acetate until further addition 
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did not cause the formation of a precipi- 
tate. The precipitates, which were pale 
yellow in the case of I-sol. and light brown 
in the case of IlI-sol., were filtered, thor- 
oughly washed, and decomposed by passing 
sulphur dioxide into their aqueous sus- 
pensions until a pH of 2-3 was reached; 
this causes the dissolution of the ligno- 
sulphonic acid salt. A portion of the fil- 
trates from the lead precipitates was 
evaporated to dryness; the low methoxyl 
content (calculated on the ash-free basis) 
indicated that only a minute amount of 
lignin material was left in the filtrates, 
which were therefore discarded. The solu- 
tions of the regenerated lignosulphonic 
acid salts were concentrated in vacuo. The 
salt IB-2 from I-sol. was isolated and puri- 
fied by three precipitations of its aqueous 
methanol solution into glacial acetic acid 
and five precipitations into dioxane. The 


salt IIB-2 from II-sol. was purified by two 
precipitations into glacial acetic acid and 
two precipitations into dioxane. These 
products were also analyzed (Table III). 

Table II shows that the lignosulphonic 
acids of the two cooks having the lowest 
sulphur content (IA-1 and IIA-1) are 
those which are precipitated by lime and 
are retained in the dialyzer, and may be a 
mixture of lignomono- and disulphonic 
acids. The lignosulphonic acid which 
passed the membrane (ID) had a sulphur 
content of 8.8%. Unless the lignosulphonic 
acid obtained by higher sulphonation (ac- 
cording to the structure shown in Figure 
4) is likewise more ionized and approaches 
more and more a true solution with in- 
creasing sulphonation, the passage through 
the membrane can be explained only by 
the fact that the lignin is degraded and 
that small sulphonated fragments are 


Table Il]—Analysis of Lignosulphonic Acid Fractions 

















| Methoxyl Calcu- 

Designation of | Sulphur Calcu- | lated on the SO | Behavior 
Lignosulphonic | lated on the and Ash-Free on 

Acid Fraction |Methanol | Sulphur} Ash | Ash-Free Basis* Basis** Dialysis 
BE eidenicSacotiness | 13.6 4.9 1.65 4.95 15.5 Retained 
Se | 1a 54 | 82 5.5 13.2 Retained 
8 gee 9.8 8.4 14.2 8.8 13.1 Passed 
RAS | 10.4 7.5 | 17.5 7.8 13.6 Retained 
eee nee [AGS 10.0 | 19.5 10.6 13.1 Retained 
i a | 12.8 5.9 2.7 6.0 15.4 
SMES S eon 12.5 9.1 2.3 9.25 16.5 

















*Ash ignition factor —Ca/CaSO. 


**Per cent CHgO (as determined) x 100/100-—Per cent S X(SO3/S)—-ash & Ca/CaSOy. 
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formed which pass through the membrane. 
The lignosulphonic acids not precipitated 
by lime and not passing through the mem- 
brane (IB-1 and IIB-1) have high sulphur 
contents and may be mixtures of tri- and 
tetrasulphonic acids (Figure 4). Why they 
are not precipitated by lime cannot be de- 
cided without further investigation. The 
lignosulphonic acids not precipitated by 
lime but precipitated by basic lead acetate 
(IB-2 and IIB-2) have higher sulphur 
contents than the corresponding lignosul- 
phonic acid precipitated by lime, but they 
do not pass through the membrane. On the 
other hand, IB-2 and IIB-2 have lower 
sulphur contents than the lignosulphonic 
acids (IB-1 and IIB-1) which are not pre- 
cipitated by lime but are retained by the 
membrane. Because IB-1 and IIB-1 are iso- 
lated by dialysis of the filtrate obtained 
from the lime-water precipitate, whereas 
IB-2 and IIB-2 are precipitated from the 
same filtrate by basic lead acetate, it is 
obvious that a portion of the IB-2 and 
IIB-2 fractions must have passed through 
the membrane during dialysis. IB-2 and 
IIB-2 must, therefore, have a lower molec- 
ular size than IB-1 and IIB-1 with their 
higher sulphur content. From this, it must 
be concluded that IB-2 and IIB-2 may be 
lignosulphonic acids of sulphonated lignin 
fragments. [In a recent paper dealing with 
molecular weight determinations of ligno- 
sulphonic acid fractions, Schwabe and Has- 
ner (Cellulosechem. 20:61-72, 1942) found 
molecular weights ranging between 300-400 
and 20,000.} 
(Concluded on page 1046) 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





Small 
Oil Reclaimer 


A lubricating oil reclaimer, with a capac- 
ity for purifying eight gallons of dirty oil 
in 70 to 90 minutes, is being manufactured 
by the Youngstown Miller Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 


The machine has a two- 





stage filter press, is semi-automatic, oper- 
ating under thermostatic control, and uti- 
lizes common refinery earths. It is de- 
signed to restore used oils to substantially 
the same values of fire, flash, viscosity, 
color, neutralization number and precipi- 
tation number as the respective parent oils. 








FAST data 
SWAF-TITE 


ROLLS 


FOR WET FELTS 
plus patented features that 


give greater value. 


While yor Claleg/ 


RODNEY HUNT 


MACHINE COMPANY 
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Fire Shield 


American-LaFrance-Foamite Corporation, 
Elmira, N. Y., has announced the Foamite 
Fire Shield for use in close-up fire fighting. 
Between the front and back plates of the 
shield, which is built of sheet steel, rein- 
forced with angle irons, is a one-inch thick 
insulating mineral wool blanket, capable of 
withstanding a temperature of 1200 Fahr. 
The shield is provided with three obser- 
vation ports and four nozzle ports, each 
equipped with a pivoted cover door con- 
trolled from the rear of the shield, and 
with anchoring chains for securing play- 
pipes in place. 





A full length handle bar extends the 
full width of the shield at the top. Two 
short handles, normally hanging down, may 
be used to maneuver the fire shield at 
the scene of a fire. 

Other features of the shield include a 
wheel carriage which is bolted to the shield 
body, three skirts which are hinged at 
the base of the shield, and rear supports 
which are hinged to fold against the shield 
body. *The shield is 7914 inches high by 
753% inches wide overall. 


3-Ton Electric Truck 

A 6000-lb. capacity truck, combining 
self-loading and tiering features in a 
single unit, has been announced by the 
Baker Industrial Truck Division of The 





Baker-Raulang Company, 2168 W. 25th 


St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Designed for 
operation in intersecting aisles 67 in. wide, 
the truck is built on a 66 in. wheelbase. 
Its over-all length, including operator's 
guard, is 12334 in. Its over-all height of 
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83 in. permits entrance into box cars for 
loading and provides a maximum lift of 
67 in. The platform is 2614 in. wide, 54 
in. long, and 11 in. high in the low posi- 
tion. 

The battery box with a size of 32 in. 
by 3914 in. provides space for enough 
battery capacity so that under most con- 
ditions, there is no need to stop during 
a working shift to change batteries. 

All controls, together with lift motor 
and pump, are in a convenient control 
panel and are readily accessible. The 
travel brake, located just below the con- 
trol panel, is adjusted by a single hex 
nut which is out in the open where it 
can be readily reached. 

Likewise included on the truck are a 
number of standard Baker features. 


Drum and Barrel 
Safety Cradle 


Industrial Products Company, 2820 N. 
Fourth St., Philadelphia 33, Pa., has an- 
nounced a cradle for the safe and easy 
handling of drums and barrels. Rotating 





wheels at top of the cradle frame allow 
for the quick-positioning of a drum or bar- 
rel for removing part or all of its contents. 
The cradle is strongly constructed and is 
equipped with heavy duty wheels and 
swivel casters, 


Belting Resurfacer 

So-Lo Works, Inc., Loveland, Ohio, has 
announced that Industrial So-Lo, a product 
for resurfacing rubber, rubber composition, 
leather and cotton belts, is now being made 
with synthetic rubber. The product con- 
sists of a cement primer and a mastic. In 
making an application, the belt surface is 
roughened, the primer applied, and then the 
mastic spread on. One quart covers approxi- 
mately 14 square feet. 

Other uses suggested by the manufacturer 
for the product includes: resurfacing metal, 
wood, and composition pulleys; insulator to 
cover switch handles and other electrical 
devices; nonslip for metal and concrete stair 
treads; and for repairing rubber boots and 
gloves. 

It is available in outht of quarts, gallons 
and 5-gallons. 
























| ee . PAPERS ano BOARD 


Men who know, suggest that laminations’ will be fore- 
most in post-war developments. 

Hudson Sharp has pioneered in building the best of 
laminating machines for foils, papers, boards and other cellulose 
products used in packaging and shipping. 

Today we are building weapons to beat the Axis. Tomor- 
row we will again be able to build you machines to beat your 
paper converting problems. 

Ask us about some of the new developments in machines 
for your post-war production problems. 


MACHINE CO+GREEN BAY* WIS 








[owl Ons... 
for Board and Paper 


Green Chromium Oxides 
Black, Brown, Red. Y 
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C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 
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WATERBURY FELTS 
are made by 


H. Waterbury & SonsCo. 
Oriskany, New York 
BATES, ee RNAS RR 
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| WRIGHT 
Iapvoved 
high Speed 
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WRIGHT IS YOUR 
MATERIAL-HANDLING 
HELICOPTER 


There is always a WRIGHT way 
to handle your product. And 
the wricut way is always fast, 
safe, economical. It may be a 
wricht Improved High Speed 
Hoist, a wrient Speedway 
Electric Hoist, or a WRIGHT 
Crane—but it will be tailor- 
made to your problem— wrigut 
for saving money and increas- 
ing production. 

Look under the classifica- 
tion of “Hoists” in your clas- 
sified telephone directory. 
There you will find the name 
of your local wrienrt distribu- 
tor, and he is a good man to 
know. He is well qualified to 
suggest better material-han- 
dling methods in your plant. 


WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Les Angeles, 
San Francisce, Portiand, New York 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


In Business for Your Safety 
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DARNELL 
CASTERS 


@e Save Money 
Floors, Equipment 
and Time by using 
DARNELL Casters 
and Wheels... Al- 
WE: WA-Me [=¥ of -Yalor-] eo} (= 


Z2NELL CORP. LTD 
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Hollow-Shaft Synchronous 
Motor 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has announced a vertical, high- 
speed, hollow-shaft, synchronous motor. 
Furnished in ratings from 100 to 1000 hp., 
the motor has a dripproof enclosure. The 





he 
top cover of. the motor is easily removed. 
Access to the brushes and the collector 
rings is obtained by simply unlatching a 
flush-mounted steel plate. The motor can 
be furnished with a non-reverse ratchet to 
prevent reversal of rotation at shutdown or 
on starting. 


New Synthetic Plastic 


Resistoflex Corporation, Belleville, N. J., 
has announced a line of plastic materials 
under the ‘designation of Compar, a name 
derived ftom letters in the words “Com- 
pounded -Palyvin! Alcohol Resin.” 

The new plastic has pronounced flexibil- 
ity, toughness and abrasion resistance. Some 
varieties will remain flexible at tempera- 
tuires-as low as 70 Fahr. or as high as 300 
Fahr.+ Others have been so modified as to 
be insoluble in water at all temperatures, 
with swelliag Jimited to 10 per cent and 
water absorption to about 15 per cent. De- 





», yelopment--work now in progress indicates 


the..possibility of still further decreasing 


‘the .water sensitivity of these compounds. 


pabheé ‘outstanding characteristic of Compar 
is it&Jnertness to organic solvents. 

One. of the major applications so far 
devéloped for Compar is in the construction 
of hose and hose assemblies. Washers, 
gaskets and seals for holding hard-to-handle 
solvents, aligning rings for the assembly of 
electronic devices, transmission rings for 
delicate driving mechanisms, and dia- 
phragms of various kinds are only some of 
the shapes which have been developed. 

Compar also is available in solution form. 
One solution, when applied to the welts 
and uppers of industrial shoes, oil-proofs 
and solvent-proofs the shoes, thus protect- 
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ing both the shoes and the worker's feet 
from these materials. Other solutions are 
available for. coating wood, fabric and 
paper. One of the most interesting applica- 
tions of Compar solution is as a paint to 
the inside of a wooden or composition 
board fumigating box or chamber to make 
such box entirely gasproof. 


Hydrocarbon Cleaner 

Technical Processes Division of Colonial 
Alloys Company, Colonial Philadelphia 
Building, Philadelphia 34, Pa. has an- 
nounced RUNNING GEAR as a water- 
emulsifiable type cleaner for quick re- 
mova! of oils and greases and other dirt 
from large machines and parts and assem- 
blies, prior to repairs or refinishing. 


Lubricated Centrifugal 
Clutch 

The Amalgamated Engineering and Re- 
search Corp., 100 West Monroe St. 
Chicago 3, Ill, has announced an auto- 
matically engaging and  self-disengaging 
centrifugal clutch. Known as Torkontrol, 
the unit consists of a partially filled oil 
chamber fitted with a freely rotating hub, 
which carries a series of movable wedge 





shaped flyweights. As the hub revolves, 
the weights fly outward and engage the 
internal rims of the outer case, thus bind- 
ing the hub and shell into a functionally 
solid pulley or coupling. 

Working equally well in either direction, 
and set to engage or release at a given 
speed and to slip in case of overload, the 
device can serve either as a coupling be- 
tween shafts, or as a driving pulley or gear 
in a transmission, as well as a starting 
cushion, between power units and driven 
mechanisms. 

The clutch has been built in sizes from 
4 hp. to 500 hp., and is built for both 
built-in and general application. 


Oil and Grease Absorbent 
and Floor Cleaner 

Fidelity Chemical Products Corp., 430 
Riverside Ave., Newark, N. J., has an- 
nounced an oil and grease absorbent and 
floor cleaner under the name Absorbo. 
Listed by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., as a Class 1 non-combustible absorbent 
“for reducing fire and slipping hazards and 
for cleaning floors,” the product, according 
to the manufacturer, is nonabrasive, odor- 
less, nonpoisonous and noninjurious to skin, 
clothing or flooring. It is granular in form, 
and absorbs up to 45 to 50 per cent of oil 
or grease by weight. 















































CHEMIPULP PROCESS INC. 


CHEMICAL PULP MILL ENGINEERS 
500 Woolworth Building 3311 First Avenve South 
Watertown, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Associated with CHEMIPULP PROCESS LIMITED, Montreal, Que. 














NOW READY! NEW EDITION FOR 1943! 
The Paper Makers’ Directory of All Nations 
The Red Book of the British rope | omy 
Demy octavo—Cloth bound. 
Price 25/—net, or Post Free 27/—Sterling. 
For copies of this publication 


apply to The Office of the Directory. 
30 Bedford Street, Strand London, W. C. 2, England 














P.A. PAULSON, Consulting Engineer 


DRAWER 259, APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Simplified Cooking 
Conveyor—Bark Pressing Machine—Method for Saving B.T.U. 


Reprasenting—Paper Machinery, Ltd., Montreal—Kamyr Equip- 
ment; and American Heat Reclaiming Corp., New York City— 
Rosenblad Spiral Heat Exchanger. 











J. W. HEWITT MACHINE CO., Inc. 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
Builders of 


Peper Making Rolls and Special Machinery 
Roll Grinding « Specialty 
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Valves built to meet exacting re- 
quirements in the control of steam, 
liquids and air. Types, sizes and 
construction for specific require- 
ments and conditions in wide 











end Spring Leaded Diaphregm Op 
Pitot Operated. Proved by long use in fields where depend- 
@bility and accuracy are required. Ask fer Bulletins. 


STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES CO., 2226 Valley Ave., Indianapolis, ind. 
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No significant strength changes were 
noted when pulps were beaten (a) uninter- 
ruptedly to a Schopper-Riegler degree of 
83 or (b) in stages to the same degree. 
These results were obtained in a Jokro 
mill when unbleached and bleached sulphite 
and bleached sulphate pulps were used. 
It made no difference whether the pulps 
were beaten continuously or in five stages 
with intermediate 15 minute rest periods, 
provided the total time of actual beating 
and the final degree S.R. remained the 
same. 

An experimental laboratory beater gave 
similar results, irrespective of whether 
beating pressures were high or low. Data 
showing breaking lengths, stretch, and time 
required to reach a definite degree S.R. are 
given. They show no marked differences 
in the two cases (continuous and _ inter- 
rupted beating). However, when a hard, 
unbleached sulphite was beaten in a semi- 
commercial bronze jordan, the interrupted 
beating showed certain advantages. This 
was true when the beating was mild in the 
initial stages and when the beating pressure 
was increased in the later stages. Under 


these conditions the stock showed longer 
fibers, a greatly improved breaking length, 
folding endurance and tear. 

When the beating pressures were high 


,, at the beginning, and were decreased in 


the final stages, these advantages were lost. 
The fiber debris was greater, and the 
strength properties lessened. Tabulated 
data, graphs, and diagrams of the equip- 
ment used are given. W. Brecht and 
U. Strindlund. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 73, 
321-5 (1942). 


The Effect of Kollerganging 
on Various Pulps 


The author used a kollergang, a full 
description of which is given in the article, 
and which was capable of handling 500- 
600 kg. of dry stock. The following pulps 
were studied: groundwood, bleached and 
unbleached sulphite pulps (beaten and 
unbeaten before kollerganging), sulphite 
(purified by further alkaline treatment), 
bleached and unbleached soda pulps, sul- 
phite pulps from beech and aspen, and 
cotton rags, The periods of kollerganging 
were from zero to 2 hours. Usually two 
sets of kollergang experiments were made, 
In one, the stock retained about 75% 


water, and in the other the stock contained 
66%. During the first half hour of kol- 


“‘lerganging the temperature in the koller- 


gang usually rose about 10 deg. C. and 
during most of the kollerganging periods 
the temperature range was 28-39 deg. C. 
Detailed tabulated data are given regard- 
ing power consumption and also absorp- 
tivity, breaking length, viscosity, and fold- 
ing endurance of pulp sheets. Usually, 
the kollerganging did not change the deg. 
S.R. of the stock. When the stock con- 
tained large amounts of anoncellulosic 
materials, kollerganging caused marked 
changes in stock properties. With un- 
bleached sulphite, adSorptivity increased 
during the first hour and then dropped 
steadily. Breaking lengths decreased, as 
did the viscosity and the folding endurance 
(of pulp beaten prior to kollerganging). 
Bleached sulphite and unbleached soda 
pulps gave qualitatively similar (but less 
marked) results on kollerganging. Bleached 
soda pulp, however, remained almost yun. 
changed with the exception of the breaking 
lengths, which showed a slight decrease. 
Rag stock remained practically unchanged. 
It appears, therefore, that kollerganging has 
little effect on fairly pure cellulose sam. 


ples, The more water is present in the / 


stock, the less are the changes noted after 
kollerganging. Fibrillation in general does 
not occur, although the micrascope shows 
that fibers are cut in the kollergang. Kol- 
lerganging, the author feels, should be 
avoided excepting in special cases. - Otto 
Wurz, Papier-Fabr, 41, 45-9 (1943). 








Faster, Easier Ways 
To Do These 
3 IMPORTANT JOBS! 


1. Souring Fourdrinier Wire 


EXTEND WIRE LIFE! Remove lime de- 
posits with SAFE, quick-acting Oakite Com- 
does not weaken or injure 


pound No. 32 
copper or Mand strands! 


2. Removing Slime 


Use Oakite Com m No. 22... enables 
you to remove ALL ess deposits — pulp, 
paper equipment completely . . . leaves 
metal surfaces unharmed! 


3. Steam-Detergent Cleaning 


Use Oakite STEAM-DETERGENT method 
for quickly, thoroughly removing deposits from 

decker , screen: plates, 
etc... . saves up to 50% in maintenance time! 


FREE MANUAL ... 


gives performance-proved tips on these 
and 38 other pobe i in its 28  ilustrated data-filled 


beaters, screens, sa 


Copper * Steel 





Monel * Stainless Steel 
Chemical Resisting Alloys 


arrington a Gare 
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5654 Fillmore St., Chicago 44, Ill. 144 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 











Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soe. c. E.— Am. Soe. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 
Consultation—Reports—Valuations—Estimates—Paper 
and Pulp Mills--Hydro-Electric and Steam Power 
Plants—Plans and Specifications 


HARDY 








pages. Send for your copy . . TODAY! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 16 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Sogooniantig joceeed 
in All Principal Cities of the United States Canada 


OAKITE es CLEANING 
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PULP SCREENS = inte 
WEIGHT AND CONSISTENCY REGULATORS ~~ 
METERING SYSTEMS —_—~ FLOAT VALVES 
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ore for Stock TANKS 
Perfect to nd HE 





No cracked, fiaking or pitted walls 
when your tanks are constructed 
throughout with Kalamazoo Vitrified 
glazed tile. Impervious to practically 
all chemicals. Walls are smooth and 
hard. making them easy to clean bear 
free flowing for stock. Most economical 
and satisfactory type of construction for 
stock tanks and chests as they are 
built to LAST. 

Widely favored by paper mill execu- 
fives—and immediately available. 


®Ask for engineering data. 


Any Size 
or Shape— 
Kalamazoo Glazed Tile 


is available in various 
sizes suitable for lining 


concrete, being easily fit- 
ted to any space or pro- 
duction layout. 














8 Publications 


G. 8. Witham, Sr. 
pages, for machine tenders, 








per copy. 


Harry 


Harry 


(Second edition now in production.) 





Sik A Be pee 


for the Papermaker 


Modern Pulp and Paper Making....... 


Sasent Sateen, Reviocd and Beleré. A book of 704 
beater men, and 


other ne chs wakees, as well as for engineers, 


techn and executives. 

Trouble on the Paper Machine....................-- 75 
Archie 
A M blished in convenient pocket-sized 


edition. © bake rates, in groupr of ten or more, 50 cents 


Pulp Bleaching (A Symposium)....... 

Technology of Papermaking Fibers.... 

Lessons in Paper Making—Part 1..... 
Williamson 


Lessons in‘Paper Making—Part 2..... 


ee ee eee 1.50 


Procedure Handbook of Arc Welding Design and Practice 1.50 
Seventh Edition—latest information on all phases of arc 
welding—1308 pages—1810 illustrations. ard text 

schools and colleges. ($2.00 outside U.S.) 
Now available postpaid from 
FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1 59 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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DOUBLE SUCTION (4) 
Pump 


~ { BALA 





The outlet from the chest and pump were approximately at the 
same level, leaving little or no submergence when the stock level 
was low in the chest. When the pumping operation reached this 
point, air was drawn into the suction pipe and, collecting in the 
top of the suction pipe and pump casing, effectively air bound 
the pump. When this condition occurred, it was necessary to 
direct a large stream of water into the chest and raise its level 
to again permit the pump to operate. 














LOW POT 
(8) 
PAPER STOCK PUMP 
MS ES ay. 4 eS tee ? 
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This shows the method by which the trouble was corrected. A 
regular side suction type of paper stock pump was used, located 
in a pit below the bottom of the chest with a short and direct 
suction elbow from chest to pump. This paper stock pump was 
of the top horizontal discharge type and when this change was 
made the pump performed entirely satisfactorily and would 
pump the chest clear down to the bottom. Any air entering the 
suction pipe at low chest levels was easily discharged from the 
pump through the self-venting top horizontal discharge nozzle. 
For 95 years, the Goulds organization has been building pumps. 
Through all these years, Goulds has met every problem of design 
and construction with a pump to do the job efficiently and 
economically. 


You can obtain more details on the problem shown above, or on 
any pumping problem by sending it to Goulds for accurate 
recommendations. 











PAPERMAKING 


PATENTS 


IN THE UNITED STATES — Compiled by 
James Atkins, Registered Patent Attorney 


Inquiries should be addressed to James Atkins, Munsey Building. Washington. D. C. 








Treatment of Paper and 
the Like 

Patent No. 2,309,090. Jordan V. Bauer, 
Elmwood Park, and Don M. Hawley, Ge- 
neva, Ill., assignors to Stein, Hall Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, Ill., a cor- 
poration of Delaware. Application October 
6, 1938. Serial No. 233,557. 7 Claims. 
(Cl. 117—155). A method of treating nor- 
mally water permeable paper of relatively 
low wet strength in order to increase its 
wet strength without substantially decreas- 
ing its water absorptivity which comprises 
treating said paper in sheet form with a 
formaldehyde compound, urea and acid re- 
acting catalytic substance capable of pene- 
trating the paper rapidly, said materials all 
being added separately and uniformly to 
the paper in solution form, the urea being 
added to the opposite side of the paper 
from the formaldehyde compound, and then 
immediately winding said paper into a tight 
roll, said treatment and said winding being 
effected substantially without heating while 
maintaining a moisture content within the 
range of about 3% to about 10% by weight 
of the paper and employing resin-forming 
proportions of urea, formaldehyde and acid 


catalyst in amount to increase the dry 
weight of the paper within the range of 
about 2% to about 5%, said paper being 
characterized by the fact that the wet 
strength and resistance of the paper to tear- 
ing while wet are substantially increased 
after the paper has been allowed to stand 
in roll form for a substantial period of time 
without substantially decreasing the water 
absorptivity of the paper. 


Method of and Apparatus 
for Controlling Digesters 


Patent No. 2,310,415. Webster W. Fry- 
moyer, Foxboro, Mass., assignor to The 
Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass., a cor- 
poration of Massachusetts. Application De- 
cember 1, 1938. Serial No. 243,333. 18 
Claims. (Cl. 92—7). Method of con- 
trolling the gas release from a pulp cooking 
digester, comprising continually releasing 
air from the vapor space of the digester in 
accordance with the difference between the 
total pressure in the digester and the vapor 
pressure of water at the initial condensing 
temperature of the gases in said vapor 
space. 

An apparatus for controlling the removal 





of non-aqueous gases from the vapor space 
of a digester through a pressure relief line, 
the combination of, a condensing chamber 
connected to the said relief line means 
responsive to the temperature within the 
said condensing chamber, means responsive 
to the pressure in the said relief line, means 
for continuously subtracting the position of 
the said temperature-responsive means from 
the position of said pressure-responsive 
means to obtain a difference, and means 
for regulating the flow of vapors through 
said relief line in response to variations in 
the value of said difference. 


+ 


The Nature of Lignosul- 
phonic Acids ... 


(Continued from page 1039) 

It should be emphasized that this was 
an attempt to attack the problem outlined 
above. Certain results have been obtained, 
but much remains to be done. For in- 
stance, the isolation and further purifica- 
tion are not satisfactory. The precipitation 
(e.g., of the lignosulphonates into glacial 
acetic acid) is unsatisfactory because it 
apparently gives some free lignosulphonic 
acid, as indicated by the low ash content 
(IA-1, IB-2, and IIB-2) in comparison 
with the sulphur content. This is further 
shown by the fact that, on drying, the 
products become partially insoluble in wa- 
ter; this may also account for the high 
methoxy! content of the products after their 
precipitation into methanol. This work 
will be continued as time permits. 





A COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPON REQUEST. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
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HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE 


Hardy S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 


Consultation. reports, | AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 

and complete designs | stsam AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
and 

Re POWER PLANTS 
construction and DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 
equipment of STRUCTURES 


NEW YORK 10, WN. Y. 

















PAPER MILL OILING SYSTEMS 
Have been the Unanimous Choice 
of The Paper Industry 


BOWSER, 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


a 
Incorporated 
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SIMPLICITY 





‘NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear 
adjustment or lubrication. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 


AURAND 


CLEANING TOOLS 


ELECTRIC or 
PNEUMATIC 
2 sizes of each 













FOR ANY HARD SURFACE: IRON— 
STEEL— BRICK —CONCRETE—ETC. 


EFFICIENT—Powered rotary chipping provides positive 
removal of foreign matter. Adjustable depth shoe pre- 
vents excessive chipping or damage to under surface. 


ECONOMICAL—Replaces sand blasting and other ex- 
pensive, tedious methods. No special skill required to use 

. . cutter heads renewable . . . motor cannot become 
overloaded. 


COMPACT—Portable, compact, usable in any position; 
horizontal, vertical, overhead. Always ready for immediate 
use. Weight only 7, 8, 15 or 21 pounds. 


For further information write Dept. $49. 


AURAND MFG. & Eouip. Co. 
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ROSS controls air - to 
cut costs of heat and power 


From ventilating cost of $1.50 per ton to $.50 per 
ton represents typical savings in machine rooms 
as a result of installing one of the Ross Systems. 
Our records show similar and even greater savings 
from operation of other Ross Systems for Heating. 
Ventilating and Drying. In addition to steam sav- 
ings. Ross Air Handling Systems result in faster dry- 
ing, better quality sheets and elimination of roof 
and truss deterioration. Our 48 page Catalog No. 


20 on request. 





Ross Brimer Economizers .. . es 
Ross Vapor Absorption . . . Felt Drying . . . Calender 
Cooling . Unit Heaters ... 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
350 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


12953 Greeley Ave., 201 N. Wells St., 
DETROIT CHICAGO 


IN CANADA—ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA LTD., 
DOMINION SQUARE BLDG., MONTREAL, QUE. 
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New Catalogues and Publications 





American Steel Division, 
Chicago Heights, Ilinois—Two bulle- 
tins recently issued are filled with in- 
formation regarding the chemical and 
physical properties of this company's 
manganese steel “The Toughest Steel 
Known.” Bulletin 1043-CM shows spe- 
cial applications of the steel for cement 
mill equipment, while bulletin 943-R 
takes up railroad industry applications. 
They are well illustrated and contain 
interesting and valuable data. 


Copper & Brass Research Ass’n, 120 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y.—Be- 
cause its consumers have requested 
authoritative information on the sub- 
ject, this organization has prepared and 
just released a “Pipe & Tube Bending 
Handbook.” This book is a complete 
treatise showing methods and devices 
for bending pipes and tubes of copper 
and its alloys. There are 80 pages in 
the book, with 113 figures and illustra- 
tions including 35 full pages of unit 
weights of tubes of different alloys with 
varying diameters, wall thicknesses and 
shapes. Those interested in this work 
may request copies. 


Pairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, [Il. 
—Bulletin 5460-1 shows construction 
features and dimensions of this com- 
pany’s paper stock pumps. Cross sec- 
tion drawings show the design and 
construction of both the open impeller 
and closed impeller types. 


Palk tion, Milwaukee, Wis.— 
Bulletin 3100 is a revised edition of 
No. 273, Falk Motoreducers. This 64- 
page bulletin is a helpful reference for 
industrial engineers, designers and pur- 
chasers of machinery, as it is set up 


in conformance with Standard Practice 
of the American Gear Manufacturers 
Association. It has been prepared to 
simplify the selection of correct gear- 
motor units for specific applications. 
Copies gratis. 


Leeds & WNorthrup Company, Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa.—This company's gen- 
eral catalogue N-96(1) on Micromax pH 
Recorders is of timely interest to paper 
mill men. The principle and design of 
Micromax indicating recorders are cov- 
ered and the booklet is graphically 
illustrated. Copies on request. 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago 8, Il.— 
A 16-page illustrated booklet, No. 1992 
on self-contained electric car spotters 
has just been published by this com- 
pany. There are blueprints, illustra- 
tions and specifications on these spot- 
ters, and two pages of illustrations 
showing applications and uses in vari- 
ous industries. Copies gratis 


New York Belting & Packing Co., 
Passaic, New Jersey—‘Facts About 
Synthetic Rubber” is the title of a new 
booklet just released by this company. 
Copies from the company or its dis- 
tributors. 


Swenson Evaporator Co. Div., Harvey, 
Ill.—Just off the press is bulletin F-103, 
covering the Swenson-LeVal line of 
clarification filters. The LeVal_ type 
filter is used by beverage manufacturers 
and is also applicable to numerous fil- 
tration operations in the chemical proc- 
ess field. Copies from the company. 





Towmotor Corp., Cleveland 10, Ohio 
Many special “tricks” in operating 





Towmotor lift trucks, as well as valu- 
able information to both new and in- 
experienced lift truck operators are con- 
tained in the new publication “Lift 
Truck Operators Guide.” The company 
has prepared this booklet for the pur- 
pose of increasing the skill of operators 
in line with today’s higher production 
goals. There is a check list of what to 
do or not to do in safe performance. 
also instructions covering the operating 
eare of lift trucks. The guide is avail- 
able in two forms—one condensed form 
may be had from which specific Tow- 
motor operating instructions have been 
omitted. Copies on request. 


Wheelco Instruments Co., Chicago 7, 
Ill.—A new bulletin A2-3 contains de- 
scriptive information about the Wheelco 
Potentiotrol. The potentiometer method 
of heat measurement and the electronic 
principle employed in the company's in- 
struments are explained. There is a 
list of instrument features, operating 
diagrams, tables, and data. Copies on 
request. 


Westinghouse Elec. &® Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—aA pictorial wall chart 
illustrating the “Causes and Cures of 
14 Common Welding Troubles” has just 
been received from this company. The 
“trouble,” the “cause,” and the “cure” 
are set in parallel columns. The trouble 
is illustrated with explanatory cause 
and cure opposite. 


Yale and Towne Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—A 76-page war model cata- 
logue contains detailed descriptions of 
all models, as well as a great many 
application illustrations showing many 
uses of industrial power trucks. A 
separate section is devoted to the work- 
ings of the WPB Limitation Order No. 
L-112 as applied to Yale Industrial 
Trucks. Copies on request. 
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Osnaberg Cloth, Waxed Papers, Pp ., ond less 
Abrasive Papers, Abrasive Cloth, poilage almost invariably result, when the 
Varnished Cambrics, imitation Johnstone Uniform Tension Unwinder is installed 





Leather, Coated Papers, U a = The machi 
Rubber, Semi-Cured Rubber. 
Used in ting, ing, 
coating, embossing, printing, etc. winding velt. The “Tensi 
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‘“*R’’ Type Pumo— 
2 feed. Capacity 1.02 
to 31.20 g.p.h. 













phate, Causties, Molten Sul- 5+ is amazing what a differ- 
ence these Hills-McCanna 
Proportioning Pumps can 
make in production economy, where it is necessary to 
feed and inject various fluids in paper manufacture 
They operate round the clock, if necessary, with me- 
chanical regularity and a high degree of accuracy— 
requiring practically no attention or maintenance— Each 
saving hours and dollars of labor and expense—savings jared 
that show up prominently in daily mill records. Pumps fitted 
are built on the Hills-McCanna picneered 
plunger principle—rugged and long-lasting. Available check valves 


phur, Size, ete. 


} in 8 types—200 sizes. 


Write for Catalog P-41 illustrating and 
describing these famous precision pumps. 


HILLS-Mc CANNA 


2433 NELSON STREET 
PROPORTIONIN UMPS -« 


‘ AIR & WATER VA 
MARINE VALVES . FO ED FEED UBR 


ays bug dwidends Hn 
MECHANICAL PROPORTIONING 


Man-hours of attention 

Waste by Feeding Exact 
Amounts 

Time and Labor Over 
Manual Methods 

Lest Production Due to 

Delays and Shutdowns 
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Alloy Steels 
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Bars — Shapes 


Rails —Piates 
Sheets — Strip 





IN STOC K FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT— 


JUST CALL YOUR NEARBY RYERSON PLANT 


Partial List of Ryerson Products: 


Stainless Threaded Rods 
Boiler Fittings Rivets —Nuts 
Reinforcing Chain — Wire 
Floor Plates Tubing 

Tool Stee! 


cated. These bearings wear longer; reduce 
power consumption; save vital war metals. Use Ryertex for: 
Jordans, Beaters, Press and Couch Rolls, Grinders, Calenders, etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


CHICAGO « MILWAUKEE + ST.LOUIS + DETROIT - CLEVELAND - BUFFALO 
BOSTON + CINCINNATI + PHILADELPHIA + JERSEY CITY 








Books 


Industrial Safety—This book is writ- 
ten by several authors—men who know 
their subject: T. O. Armstrong, man- 
ager Industrial Relations, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co.; Roland P. Blake, 
senior safety engineer, Division of La- 
bor Standards, U. S. Department of 
Labor; J. J. Bloomfield, sanitary engi- 
neer, U. S. Public Health Service; C. B. 
Boulet, director of personnel, Wisconsin 


Public Service Corp.; M. A. Gimbel, 
safety engineer, General Electric Co. 
(Philadelphia Wks.); S. W. Homan, 


safety engineer Children’s Bureau, U. 8. 
Department of Labor; W. Dean Keefer, 
second vice president, Lumbermen’'s 
Mutual Casualty Co. (Mr. Keefer was 
formerly on the staff of the National 
Safety Council); and R. T. Page, as- 
sistant sanitary engineer, U. S. Public 
Health Service. The work was edited 
by Roland P. Blake, and the Foreword 
is by Henry T. Heald, president, Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology. Really 
a textbook on the subject, the thirty-one 
chapters of this book cover practically 
every phase of industrial safety, as 
well as statistics, tables, data and 
causes of all types of industrial acci- 
dents. Such subjects as Job Analysis, 
Plant Inspection, Plant Housekeeping, 
Maintenance and Guarding are treated 
with respect to their relation to acci- 
dent prevention. The text is clarified 
by a large number of drawings and 
illustrations. The book may be ob- 
tained from Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The price is 
$5.00. 


The Paper Makers’ Directory of All 
Mations (1943).—In its 52nd annual 
issue, this book contains pertinent data 
on the principal paper, pulp and board 
mills of the world. The listings of 
mills of the British Isles (England and 


Wales, Ireland and Scotland) appears 
in the early part of the volume. 

Listing of mills in foreign countries 
and in the British Dominions and colo- 
nies follow. These listings are arranged 
alphabetically both by country and by 
firm name—the countries beginning with 
Algeria and ending with Yugoslavia. 
In addition to mill listings, there is 
much other directory information of 
importance: such as, Agents and Mill 
Representatives in England, Ireland and 
Scotland; British Paper Trade Associ- 
ations; Equivalent Weights of British 
Printing Papers; Equivalent Weights 
and Sizes of British Writing Papers; 
British Paper Merchants; Wholesale 
Stationers, etc.; and much other in- 
formation of related interest. 

The publication office of the Direc- 
tory is 30, Bedford St., Strand, London, 
W. C. 2, England; the price of the book 
25/ net. 


Standards of Tubular Man- 
ufacturers Association—This paper-cov- 
ered brochure of approximately 50 
pages, punched for a standard three-ring 
binder, contains the recommended stand- 
ards of the Tubular Exchanger Manu- 
facturers Association for the mechani- 
cal and thermal design and construction 
of cylindrical shell and bare tube heat 
exchangers. Its contents include in- 
formation on nomenclature, general 
Standards, mechanical standards, flange 
design, material standards, thermal 
standards, fouling factors and thermal 
design data. The brochure also con- 
tains extensive design data in the form 
of graphic presentations. The price of 
the brochure is $2.00 a copy; the pub- 
lisher, Tubular Exchanger Manufactur- 
ers Association, Inc., 366 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, New York. 


Steel Products Manual (Packaging, 
Marking and Loading Methods for Steel 
Products for Overseas Shipments).— 
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This manual contains instructions which 
have been approved vy the Army Serv- 
ice Forces, the Navy Department and 
the U. 8S. Treasury, Procurement Divi- 
sion, for wrapping, tying, boxing, mark- 
ing and loading various steel products. 
The standard packages described in the 
manual have been designed to protect 
steel products during shipment to any 
part of the world. 

Paper is one of three most commonly 
used packaging materials, the other two 
being steel and wood. In addition, many 
of the more highly finished products 
(such as wire, cold finished bars, cold 
rolled sheets and cold rolled strip) are 
protected against rusting caused by at- 
mospheric conditions by coatings of 
special rust-inhibiting oils and greases. 

As illustrated, paper-covered volume, 
the manual, published by American Iron 
and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York, is priced at $2.50 
a copy. 


Technical Report Writing—Written 
jointly by Fred H. Rhodes, Professor 
of Chemical Engineering, and Herbert 
Fisk Johnson, Professor of Industrial 
Chemistry, both of Cornell University, 
this volume deals with such subjects 
as: Importance of Effective Presenta- 
tion in Technical Reports; Characteris- 
tics of a Good Report; Organization of 
a Technical Report; The Laboratory 
Notebook; Form of a Report; Styles, 
Conventions, and Correct Usage; and 
Oral Presentation of Technical Reports. 
The last chapters of the book touch 
upon some of the simpler methods of 
analyzing, correlating and depicting ex- 
perimental data. It is a book of 125 
pages. The page size is 6 in. by 9 in. 
Bound attractively and durably in a 
stiff cloth cover, the book is priced at 
$1.50 a copy by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York. 
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RAGS (Domestic) Wool Tares— per cwt, Rosin (Gum Writing Papers—OPA base maximum prices 
REW. RAO pron. ee ES ie Ne Yor, pr 10 7o- | Bator’ on, writing papers, fo. b. mill with 
al deere Bays nn to consuming | No, 1 Serap Bagging......... 3.00'to 3.25 Tie ee 
mills deli "s usual receiving point, ’ 4.74- 
allowance not in excess of 5 per | Manila Rope— 775. | Rae Content Bond— id ewt. 
we eee MIMD 60s okccesecees -*115.00 : 20 Ib. 16 ib 
Slice Ovenalis........0..000. -5.50 <~,  doemagalaeeaen —— Cabe— “| fe “3300 38.00 
Geen tle ae No. 1 large... -.20-.00+: ~"95.00 Dom. bul (wks) ton. ...... 15,00 to 16,00 | 75% Rag........ i 20.00 20,00 
‘er - -*85.00 bulks on -y ee +4. 2. See . C 
Washables, No. 1.......... -%, New Burlap Cuttings......... S50to 5.75 | _ (Atl ports) ton (Nom.)...0.00 to ee eamne easiness oe 
a 475 Jute Threads— Bik (works), owt, 9% me "Fone i 
Blacks........... . Foreign (Nom.)............ 6.25t0 6.75] Proce Bags cree ano 5 Extra 100% Rag 35.00 
Light Prints, No. 1.......... ~4.50 Domestio...........-..++. S.50to 6.00) Barrels, owt............... 1.05 to 1.35 100% Rag................+++s04 20.00 
Khaki Cuttings— Strings—_ ——— ~~ ; ; CE cu’ cicgcssbatbepues 26.00 
Bleachable................ 4.25 No.1 sisal Sa Wedbueccccdeses -*80.00 Solid, drums, wt. 2.30 - Ms opcdevscseaersshaete 21.00 
Unbleachable.............. -3.50 AC ica vevccoesoasere —*60.00 Ground and flake, drums, oh 50% enibapeeéecinds owes age 17.00 
New White Canvas.......... 6.50  — sepabbenbbnbbeee o> Re 82 bape icegsitdct no: 2.70 - ” —— pbevedensdesareqersees 15.00 
New Mixed Blacks........... -3.25 *OPA ceiling price per ton f. Sodium Silicate— scone -. 
ing price per ton f. o. b. shipping 20 fb 16 ib. 
Canton Flannels, Bleached. ... -7.00 point. 00 deg. $5 gal.drums, —1.65t0 205 | Air dry, watermarked......1275 13.70 
Shirt Cuttings— 40 deg., 35 gal. Sa. eee , , No.1 or F.) watermarked. 9.00 9.70 
New White No. 1.......... -7.25 WASTE PAPER works) ewt.............. 80 to 1.45 on? Gt cy weeneeee 5 See 
Y . (works) 80 to 1. Plain (M. F.) unwatermarked 
No. 1 White Headings. ..... <2 OPA ceiling 5 prions f. o. b. points of Fa ieee TS.  . tS ednceuntbanet shen eoeemees 7.60 8.20 
ene -7------- Oe ment, with brokers’ allowance of 4 to 9 per | “ Pearl, 140 Ib, bags, ewt...... 3.10- Sulphite Ledger— per ewt. 
New Unbleached.......... -7.50 Shavi Pearl, barrels, cwt.......... 3.20- Zone 1 
ot Sag anc et eat -3:50 vings— per ton oe bags, cwt....... 3.20- No. 1 (M. F.) watermarked...... 10.00 
y White Env. Cuts, One-Cut . .67.50- SG re pewsesteg’ 3.30- No. 2 (M. FP.) watermarked. ..... 9.25 
Linen Cuttings— Hard White Envy, Cuts...... Sulphur (crude) Plain (M. F.) unwatermarked.... 8.60 
ID cvk winenene's dew -5 Hard White, Unruled....... 5 A eid lassine sp 
GUA arty 14.00 Soft White, One-Cut es 57.50- - Guten) Ga, long ten....... 16.00 to 20.60 | G Tabewed (28 ibe “Evereg 13.351 ot, 
RR Daas abies: -14.00 | Soft White, Misc........... ale— Bleached (25 Ib. up)......-. 12.75 to 13.25 
‘a ei bessnacand 33.50- Dom, 100 Ib. bags (mine) Unbleach. (25 Ib. up)....... to 12.00 
Pi Lal, Woody No. 1.. Mrcsecssvoasccrnsecess 16.00 to 21.00 |  Greaseproof— 
f. 0. b. New Yerk City 3 Woody 18.00- She ora sense Bleach. (25 Ib 1.00 to 11.50 
Bosra . J . 
OLD RAGS Fie. 3 Beary ou Unbleach. (25 Ib. up)... . .10.00 to 10.50 
ne Eh aaaaaliaens 38.50- "Baum i al Ie ae ae” 
Mined Books - oo aad Zine Sulphide, bbla.,Ib.....6.60 to 5.85 | Rolls (Spot)... 22.1.2. -(nominal 
Bevin sake nae nT tons 
No. i Mixed (Colored)... . .37.50- Tents ns ceed 1.12% to 1.20 
located White, No. 2.............- 
New Env. Cuttings......... Bleached Anti-Tarnish...... L1s- 
ew p.m, =e mene 7% 76.00 | Anti-Tarnish Kraft... 2.1... 20 = 
M Tab Free of 04.00 ——_ WYTTITITITITT LT » We 
Wood oe eecccoseped 63.50 vial aa) pt .60- 
y em),)'sec 
Cogees, Weed Mento Hb, ne | saqkguamnre 
Fo ee | QM shts.) per oa,......... 5.65- 
Envelope Cuttings... 65. 82.00 | Toilet, Uni 
Mixed Env. or Bag Cuts. . . .55.00- 75.00 (M shts.) per es........-. 4.25- 
Tripled No. 1 Brown50.00- .00 | Towels— case 
New 100% Cor. Cuts....... 45.00- 73.00 | md 
No. 1 Old Assorted......... 35.00- gO | Blenched.......-:-2+eeeeee 3.20 to 3.75 
News— 66.00 : .. 
White Blank.............. .00- 
OE 0505535, ise seee 17.00- 
No. 1 Baled............... 15.00- 
Old Corrugated Seiaiane. . 23.00 
oo Wi astcees Le 
Til Wrappers... .......se065 
a... 14.50- 
No, 1 Mixed Paper........... 14.00- 
Ath per cwl. 
CHEMICALS ( 7.25 to 7.50 
f. o. b. shipping point (10,000 Ibs.). . . sgeacseese 2 to ae 
ri Alum (P hv Drug wrapp. 35 Ib... .. . . . 00 to 7. 
ex dock New York City Lump, ewt........ . Unbleached Papers— 
ae OLD RAGS —perewt. | Pomderad, owis. 222. 440- Neri Butchers to 2: 87640 600 
jo. 1 White No. 1 Imit. Parch & Dry 
No, 2 White Blanc Fixe— 
No. 3 White Pulp, ally too... +00 40.00 to 46.50 Bo — 7) hehe 
No. 4 White Dry, pound... ... 60.00 to - Fin. Groe. Sulphite 30 Ib. 6.00 to 6.25 
No, 1 White Bleaching Powder— Steam Finish, 50 1b....... 5.00 to 5.25 
aos wan Drums, ewt..............+- 2.25 0 3.10 | with Water Finish, 40 Ib... .. 550to 5.75 
No. 4 White me Casein (Dometic Standard other differentials allowed: alias 
~* Pes ae 20-30 mesh (bags), Th... -24.00 to 24.75 Sek, Win eee - Mia., Sub, 16-40 
Med. Prints...........] fenton sa _ pone a A Grade B. F.. jeisinatinatsiesliesepatiie 4 o. 1). . Hegeet -- 6£00t0 6.50 
Dutch Cottons ee eee wee 16- 
Freach Blue Cottons... China Clay— o Gate & 2 ‘ re (ee anurans 5.75 to 6.00 
see Sip ine... Bulk (mine) ton... 7.500 15.00|  EGradeE F 3) eee 
Linsey Garments. No. 2 Uncoated Offset 4 sides. White... 8.45 a 
Dark Cottons... . Bulk (mine) ton.......... 12.00 to 22.00 Coated White (Trimmed 4 sides) 
Old Shopperies NNO. VG) ORR «nc cccesneenneeeeeeennenneene 1,90 | Wrapp. Mla. 35 Ib. up— 
Gump) ton......... 15.00 to 26.00 No. 2 Glossy. | ie 8 See 6.00 
ROPE eis 14 SUR AE cin Kin Voouieia raat 5.75 to 6.00 
No. 5 Glossy. ” 930 | M. G. and Kraft (other 
os Ue a ats ig 0.40 than “ 
0. Grade A-22 Ib...........+.. 7.20 to 7.40 
C18 Litho 9.80 ee sbcdeketp snus 6.75 to 7.06 
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IS OUR ONLY JOB NOW 


—but we're planning for YOUR post-war needs 


Steel plate fabricators 


Manufacturers of Class 1 pressure 
vessels and all other classes of welding 


Complete X-ray and annealing facilities 


Completely equipped department for 
field erection 


| Plate and Welding Division __ 
| GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION | 
CORPORATION 

SHARON, PA. 


JEWELL BELT HOOK 


The best for leather, rubber and cotton 
belting. 
Potter's Patent—Every Hook Guaranteed 
Manvfactured and Sold by 


T B | il Pott 
JEWELL BELT HOOK CO. weocks otter being 

Naugatuck, Conn. driven through the 
Write us for name of nearest Dealer. ®!t- 


Tanks on Towers—20,000 to 100,000 gallons 
Horizontal and Vertical Storage Tanks 
Colloid Mills—400 to 2,000 gallons per hour 
60 hp, 1200 rpm, 440 volt, 3 phase, 60 cy. electric motor 


4 


DRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 














THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 
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Manufactured from the raw cotton to the 


finished felt 


EXTRA 


TRI-UMPH all cotton, 3 ply 53 oz., widths up to 250”. 
ZEPHYR all cotton, 3 ply 45 oz., widths up to 196”. 


ZEPHYR. cotton-asbestos 3 ply Face 50% asbestos, back open 
construction for high porosity. Widths up to 166”. 


HINDLE $/54 all cotton special weave. [Extra heavy duty Pre- 
shrunk, high porosity, widths up to 170”. 


SCAPA-HALL S/46 and S/46A. Available after VICTORY. 


Sole Sales Agents 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & Co. 


117 W. Baltimore St. 
Baltimore, 1, Md. 


Representatives: 


J. S. Harrington, Watertown, N. Y. 
C. B. Smith, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Christiaw Co., Richmond, Va. 
D. H. White, Standard Supply Co., New Orleans 
Frank P. Wilder, Portland, Ore. 














OFF TO SEA WE GO 






to load and 
unload men and Munitio 


Winches — one of many 
carloads of them leaving 
the Murray plant—to be 
used on transports and 
cargo vessels. 


It’s equipment like these Winches that take up our 
plant facilities now instead of paper mill and wood- 
room equipment. And, it’s more important to get 
this needed equipment to our fighting forces now. 
Barking drums, screens, chippers, etc., can wait 
until we beat the Axis. Then we’ll meet your needs 
better than ever for new machinery and parts. 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAUSAU WISCONSIN 








Trode Mork Reg. US Pot. OFF 








WANTED—Chemical Engineer with two to three years’ ex- 
perience, preferably in operations, for by-product development 
work in large kraft pulp and paper mill—location southeast. 
Persons now engaged in highest skill in essential industry cannot 
be considered. Address Box 344, Fritz Publications, Inc. 





WANTED—lImmediately power plant superintendent for large 
pulp and paper mill in southeast, operating oil, bark and coal 
burning boilers, and extracting and condensing turbines. Should 
have mechanical education and operating experience, preferably 
in industrial work. Men capable of taking full charge of opera- 
tion and maintenance desired. In reply, give age, draft status 
and enclose photo. Replies held in strict confidente. Address 
Box 346, Fritz Publications, Inc. 





WANTED—To purchase Elmendorf Tear Tester; Schopper 
Type Tensile Tester; Gurley Densometer (regular and high 
speed); Drying Oven; Analytical Balance and Weights. Write 
or wire Purchasing Agent, Union Bag & Paper Corporation, 
Savannah, Ga. . 
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THE CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY 
CAST « ROLLED ¢« FABRICATED 


for all equipment exposed to corrosion by sulphite acids 


MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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... the New 1943 Edition 


It is ready to serve you and your organization 
in the maintenance and operation of your mill. 
Look to the larger Catalogue Section for that 
detailed information about the products of 
prominent manufacturers that supply the indus- 
try. See the cross-indexed Buyers Service Sec- 


is Now Available at 


Your Mill Office 


plies. You will find the Engineers Handbook 
Section extended for your use through the addi- 
tion of a number of charts and tables. 


The PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
has been edited and produced to serve you. 


Use it frequently—the more you refer to it, the 
more helpful it will be to you. 


tion to help you locate sources of purchases 
for machinery, equipment, chemicals and sup- 


These firms describe their products in the 1943 edition— 


Norwood Engineering Company, The. 
Ohio Grease Company, The. 
—— — Filters, Re 
and Industrial Appliances, Inc. 
Chemical 


Department (Her- 
oe, Iron Works, joshua (Pomona Pump cules Powder A 
v.) Company. 
Hercules Rowde a oy ha wiaes 
Hermann Man ear 


Hewitt Machine ane oe Inc., 
Bird Machine Boiler Works Company, The. McCanna 
Bird Machine Company. Holyoke Machine Seen. 


Company, The. Im ed Paper 
Blowkene Division "Blow. Knox Co.). Infllco | 
Bowser & Company, Inc., S. F. Manufacturing Company, D. O. 


ames 
Buffalo Forge jeffrey Manufacturing Company, The. 
Butta johns-Manville. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation. Graver Tank & Manufacturing Company. 
& Curtis M Co. Inc. 


Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Company. 
Company. 


Corporation. 





Tavlor Forge & Pipe Works. 
ay: orge or: 
Tolede Seale Co Machinery 
Machine Works. 
Union "Machine Co gy 
nion Screen Plate 

Valley Iron Works pone a 
Waldron 
Wallace & Tiernan Compan 

—— geet Div., Joshua Forme ar a Iron 


woerteabeuss Electric 6 Manufacturing Co. 


Wyck Wyekelt & Sen Company. A. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Company, The. 
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LANGSTON 
Slitters and Roll Winders 


Langston’s shear cut is made by 
large diameter, slightly over- 
lapping cutters which slice the 
web sharply and cleanly. They 
last longer because wear is 
distributed over a large cutting 
circumference. Complete drum 
contact and short draw are ob- 
tained by placing the cutters 
close to drums. This assures 
control of slit web and helps 
eliminate interweaving. 


Surface or drum winding is 
another Langston principle that 
has proved superior in keeping 
winding speed uniform as roll 
diameter increases. You get a 
good start and controlled den- 
sity as the roll builds up. 


All Langston Slitters and Roll 
Winders are solidly constructed, 
with balanced drums and idlers 
to prevent vibration. Bearings, 
gears and all parts are propor- 
tioned to provide maximum 
service. 
Whatever the job in Mill, Fin- 
ishing Room or Converting 
Plant, there is a type and size 
fo fit your needs. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY 
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Camden, New Jersey 
a > Ge TYPE “AA” built 
Bes i a’ ‘ 
(“=f ae ¥ = 50" to 72" wide. Speed _ 
wo > alge oO = == 1500 feet per minute, 





WARTIME 

USES OF OUR 
ay CUSTOMERS’ 

PRODUCTS 


American Box Board Co. + Auglaize Box- 
board Co. «+ Bird & Son + Chesapeake- 
Camp Corp. + Consolidated Paper Co. 
Container Corp. of America + Coshocton 
Straw Paper Co. + Eagle Paper Mills 
Eddy Paper Corp.+ Elk Paper Co.«+ Fibre 
board Products, Inc. + Fort Wayne Cor- 
rugated Paper Co. + Robert Gair Co. 
Gaylord Container Corp. + Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co. «+ Hummel & Downing Co. 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp. + Kieckhefer 
Container Co. + Lawless Bros. Paper Mills 


Co. «+ Loneview Fibre Co. « Mead Corp. , a) 
Muskingum Fibre Products Co. + National | ary y: a 
Container Co. + North Carolina Pulp Co. 7 T° i 

Zz & 


Ohio Box Board Co. + Penn Fibre Board Co. 
Schmidt & Ault Paper Co. + United Paper 
Board Co. » Waldorf Paper Products C 


=e a “BUNDLES FOR AMERICANS” 


ct NOW PRISONERS OF WAR 


Standard food packages are stacked like a pile of bricks in a 
warehouse at Geneva, Switzerland, A$ soon as the authorities are 
notified of the capture and locations of Americans, they begin send- 
ing them one of these packages every week; each internee receives a 
package every-other-week. Similar packages are sent to the Far East, 
as fast as the Japs permit. Each corrugated container holds evaporated 
milk, biscuit, cheese, cocoa, sardines, pork, beef, chocolate bars, sugar, 
coffee, powdered orange concentrate, prunes, cigarettes and smoking 
tobacco. . . . We don’t know who made the paperboard shown in this 
picture, but we do know that with the aidjof Downingtown Machinery, 
board for corrugating is made by our customers listed at the left. . . 
Performance of Downingtown Machinery under the stress of war- 
time conditions is something for every paper and board mill to 
remember, or investigate, before ordering post-war equipment. 
. Our Engineering Department is at your service NOW. 
. Downingtown Mfg. Company, Downingtown, Pa. 





